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The  Fervid  Fisher 
Wants  no  better  bite. 

His  fondest  wish  a 
Large  tin  of  Fluxite. 

Tt  Is  easy  to  do  Soldering  Work  with 


FLUXITE 


THE  PASTE  FLUX  THAT 


SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

AND   LEAD-JOINTING 

ANYONE  c  n  use  it.     Repair  your  pots  and  pans 

anil  '  ther  metal  articles  in  a  few  moments. 

^^  xhinics  will  have  Fluxite. 

Of  Ironmongers  anJ  Stores  in  small  and  large  tins. 


THE  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING  SET 

tiint.-iins  a  special  "  small-space"    Soldering  Irun,  a  pocket 

Blinv.lamp.     Fluxite.   Solder,   etci,    and    a    pamphiet    on 

"  Soldering   Work." 

Sample  Set.  post  paid  direct.  6'- 

The  Auto-G>ntroMer  Co.  272.  Vienna  Rd..  Bermondsey,  En*l»p'l 


I*  K  H  S  B  M  T  I  A'  C  ()  M  B 

One  man  earned  over  116  pounds  in  three 
nionths.  .-Vnother  niaile  120  pouude  in  ninety 
tiaya.  That's  what  Yor  can  do— no  matter  who 
you  are  or  where  you  live.  This  ia  your  op- 
portunity to  double  your  present  income 
with  a 

"  Mandel"  Post  Card    Machine 

A  wonderful  one-minute  picture-taker. 
.Makes  5  diflerent  styles  of  pictures — 3  sizes- 
photo,  postcards,  and  buttons.  The  pictiuc- 
are  finished  right  where  you  take  them,  in  ;i 
minute's  time,  and  at  the  rate  of  3  per  min- 
ute.     New    scientific    process. 

Photos    Direct    On    Post    Cards 
No  Films,  Plates,  or  Dark  Room 
Machine    ia    a    complete  Portable  Photo  Studio. 
An    unlimited    money-makius    Held.       .\t   car- 
nivals and    fairs;   in    and   around    polo,   criil-ei 
and    football     grounds;     at    military    parades 
.md   durbars;   on    busy    streets — in   fact,    every 
place  where  people  assemble — are  money-mak- 
ing   flelda    for    our    operators.      Small    capita 
starts 


Complete       Outfits 


£2.10    and   up 

From  our  various 
machines  you  will 
Miri'Iy  select  one 
tii.Tt  will  suit  your 
circumstance;. 
F.very  machine  is 
perfect— every  one  a 
nione.v-maker.  Write 
to-dajr.  Complete 
information  l-RICK. 
The  Chicaj^o  Ferrolype  Co.,  FII2 
Ferrolypt  Eldf,  Chicago,  U.S. A 


PROTECT 
YOUR 
WATER 
SUPPL Y 


u 


Don't   Run  Any  Risks 
but  use  a 

BERKEFELD, 


JJ 


The    FiKer  through  which 
disease  genns  cannot  pass. 

IVrite/or  llluslraled  Price  Ln.'  "/V  ' 

The  BERKEFELD  FILTER  Co.,  Ltd.. 

121  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W. 


Active 
ervice 


The  owner  oi 
this  "  Billabong  " 
Windmill  plant 
has  his  dwelling 
connected  with  a 
reliable  water 
supply.  Fiirtliei- 
more,  he  saves 
power  cost,  which 
is  a  big  item 
nowadays. 


Why  don't  you  invest  in  a 


"Billabong'^  Windmill  Plant 

and  be  more  independent  of  rainfalls?  "  Billa- 
hong "  Windmills,  Pumps  and  Stock  Troughs 
ire  made  here  i  '  .Australia.  They  embody 
nanv  improvements,  and  are  undoubtedly 
QUALITY  goods. 


Just   Post 
This   Ad, 


JOHN 


Together  with  your 
name  and  address, 
and  we'll  iiost  litera- 
ture at  once. 


Danks 

Makers, 

393c  BOURKE  STREET, 
Melbourne. 


_ 
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CYCLONE' 

DROPPERS 
and 
LOOPS    : 


Quickly  secured  and  fastened  to  any  fence— new  or  old  by  the  wire  loop.  They  add 
years  of  life  to  an  old  fence  and  save  posts  in  erecting  new  ones.  The  Droppeia  cannot 
•lip  or  drop  out' 

LIGHT.       CHEAP.       EASILY  HANDLED.       FIT  ANY   FENCE. 
ARE  QUICKLY  SECURED-AND  REMAIN   SECURE. 


Fig.   201  Registered  Design. 

THE   "Z"  GATE 10  to  16  feet. 

"Z"  is  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet  and  the  "  Z"  Gate  is  the  last  word  in  strong  re- 
liable  gates.      Note  the  strutting  of  eacS  corner,    and    the    heavy   pipe    frames    and    stays. 

GET      OUR      CATALOGUE. 


CYCLONE    Pty.    Ltd. 


4S9     SWANSTON     STREET. 
MELBOURNe 


CYCLONE    PROPRIETARY    LTD., 

459  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please   send    me    copy   of    your   Cyclone   Catalogue,    post   free. 


Na 


me. 


Address. 


Adelaide  Address:   123-125  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 


R.O.R 


Thank  you   for  mentionin,  '^tead's  Review   when   writing   to  advertisers. 
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THE 

ROUND  TABLE 

MARCH,  1915. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES  : 

The  Dominions  and  the  Settlement. 
A  Plea  for  an  Imperial  Conference. 
The  Politics  of  War. 
The  Schism  of   Europe, 
Nietzsche  and  the  "  Culture  State. ' ' 
And  the  usual  Articles  from  the 
Dominions. 


Price,  2  6. 


]0/-  Per  Annum. 


Obtainable  from 

MACMILLAN    &    CO.. 
109     Russell     Street,    Melbourne. 
And  all  Booksellers. 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen's 


WORLD'S 


^^  Hair 
restorer 


and 


Quickly    chaiipes 
GRAYorWHllE 
jHair  to  its  Natural 
^Colour  &  Beauty. 
It  is  as  good  as 
its  promise  and  is 
not  an  experiment,  but  has  been  ia 
use  for  nearly  80  years  throughout 
the  civilized  world.     It  is  the  best, 
the    best    is    always    the    cheapest. 


Get  a  Bottle  and  be  convinced. 


Sold  everywhere  by  Chemists,  Perfumers.  &c.  If  yoa 
cannot  procure  locally  send  this  advertiiement  with 
P. 0.0.  or  stamps  for  4s.  to  114  Southampton  Row. 
London,  and  a  full-sized  large  bottle  will  be  sent 
Carriage  Paid  anywiiere  in  the  Unitrd   Kint,  lom. 

BX3. 


~  .'>.  _  -  "u  =r 


HILDYARD     PATENT     STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.     Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagont. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.       Tyres  any  widtk. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send    for  Catalogue   to-day. 

HILDYARD     WAGON      WORKS. 
KENSINGTON,   MELBOURNE. 


SUBSCRIPTION   FORM. 

To  the  Subscription  Manager,   "  Stead's   Review," 

T.  &  G.  Building,  Swanston  Street,   Melbourne. 

F/edse    send  me   "Stead's   Review"    for   twelve   months,    beginning 

with  the number,  for  \^hich  I  enclose  P.O. 

or  stamps)  for  6,-,  {New  Zealand  6i6) 


Signed 


Address 


Arnil  15,  1915. 
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Lost  Your  Punch? 

Do  you  feel  that  mentally  you  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark  ?  Do  you  get  confused  and  worried  when  work  is 
crowded  on  to  you  ?  Have  you  diflRculty  in  concentrating 
your  mind  on  the  subject  in  hand  ?  Can  you  exclude  all 
other  matters  from  your  mind — no  matter  how  worrying 
they  may  be— until  you  have  finished  the  particular  work 
you  are  engaged    in  ?     Is   your  memory   thoroughly    reliable  ? 

The  man  who  is  fitted  for  responsibility,  whose  will  to  achieve  is  strong,  whose  mental 
faculties  respond  promptly  to  his  will,  can  say  "yes"  to  the  above  questions.  But  even  he 
benefits  by  the  scientific  mental  training  which  is  given  through  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training.  The  man  who  suffers  from  brain-fag  occasionally,  who  cannot  always 
say  "  yes  "  to  the  questions,  finds  the  Pelman  System  a  stimulating  and  exceedingly  helpful 
experience,  whilst  the  young  and  ambitious  man  who  goes  through  the  Pelman  Course  is 
making  absolutely  th©  best  preparation  possible  for  the  responsibilities  ahead  of  him. 

These  are  bold  statements,  but  they  are  supported  by  facts  and  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  people  in  Australia.  Our  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  tells  you  exactly  what 
the  PelmaTi  System  does.  It  gives  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  the  old  world,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  you,  it  gives  the  opinions  of  many  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  pupils,  some  of  whom  may  be  known  to  you,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write. 
Two    are   given   below  :  — 


"  Think   Definitely." 

14th  April.  1914. 
"  Think  definitely "  is  my  motto  from  this 
on  My  powers  of  observation  have  increased 
wonderfully.  Not  only  have  I  had  intense 
pleasure  from  the  study  of  the  lessons,  but. 
better  still,  they  have  been  the  means  of 
giving  me  a  greater  grip  on  practical  things. 

Write  the  Secretary  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory  Training,  23  Gloucester 

House,    Market   Street,    Melbourne. 


Awakened   Ambition. 

19th   March,   1914. 
It  is   wonderful   the   amount  of  ambition   it 
has  awakened  in   my   mind.      It  has   sent  me 
on  a  certain  course  of  action  which   promises 
to  turn  out  to  my  advantage. 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  8  to  10 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the   Secretary 


Cut  this  out  and  post  twday. 


To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  Market  St..  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  MIND  AND  Memory  Tr.'MNING." 


Name 

Address. 


Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and    Memory    Training. 


I'hank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when   writing   to  advertisers. 
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Safety  Razor  %^l 


Characteristically  "British  in  make,  material,  and  design. 
It  Will  last  a  lifetime,  always  giving  satisfaction. 


The  keen  cutting  edge  of  the  Clemak  blades  owes  its 
superiority  and  marvellous  edge-retaining  properties 
to  special  secret  processes  of  manufacture.  They 
are  made  exclusively  for  the  Clemak  Razor.  In  other 
points,  too,  the  Clemak  excels.  It's  so  simple  a 
novice  can  use  it,  and  so  good  that  money  cannot  buy  a 
better  razor.  No  bars,  plates,  or  screws  to  remove  and  no 
adjustment  required.   Easily  stropped — easily  cleaned. 

Clemak  Razor  and  Seven  Blades          ...  5/- 

Combination  Outfit :  Stropping  Machine, 
Velvet  Hide  Strop,  with  Clemak 
and  Twelve  Blades 10/6 

Obtainable  from  all  Cutlem,  Ironmoneers,  Stores.  6c.. 
or  poll  free  on  receipt  of  price  from  the 

CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO.,  17  BILLITER  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

W.  PLANT  &  Co..  Market  St..  SYDJEY  ;  Sole  Auitralasian  Agenti. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when    writing   to   advertisers. 
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BRITISH     MADE. 


The  Folding  Victor-Klito  Camera 


^0^0afmi^^0^^atm 


>i^ilO 


«M«i 


CAN  BE  USED  ON  A  STAND  OR  IN  THE  HAND. 

It.  is  the  most  portable  and  cttivenient  t'oini  of    Camera  for   using  i^lass  plates.     A  Camera 

of  this  type  is  an  all-round   instrument   that   can  be   recommended   to  those  photographers 

who  want  to  have  one  Camera  for  all  purposes.     It  can  be  used  on  a  stand  for  architecture, 

portraitiiie,  still-life  copying,  and  so  on  ;  or  held  in  the  hand  for  snap-shot   work. 


PRICES— 


Folding  Victor-Klito,  No.  uoO,  Opiate  size— 25s. 

Folding  Victor-Klito,   No.  000a,  J  plate  size    (with  K.B.   Lens  of  good  tiuality)  — 30s. 

Folding  Victor-Klito,  OO.K.,  J-plate  size  (Ensign  Anastigmat  Lens) — 52s.  6d. 

Write  (or  Full  Particulars  and  Specimen  Prints  taken  with  these  Cameras.     CATALOGUES  FREE. 


D 


[TD 


266     COLLINS    STREET,     MJlLBOURNE. 

/\o«J  at  Sy«lo?y,  Brisbane,  /\«lclzvicle,  AucKizvn^l  2vn<J  Wcllipgton,  /S.Z. 
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H.FRANCIS&C? 


CHEMISTS 


And    Importers    of     Air     Beds     and    Cushion!, 

Enemas,      Silk     Elastic      Stockings,     Bandages, 

Galvanic    Batteries,    Abdominal    Bells,   Trusses, 

and  Surgical  Appliances  generally. 

Price  List  Posted  Free  on  Application. 

Orders  by    Post   promptly  attended  to, 
and  despatched  on  day  of  receipt. 

280  Bourke  Street. 

Branch    Pharmacy:     111    COLLINS    STREET. 


RUPTURE. 

A  TRUSS  THAT  IS  GOOD 

FOR   ONE   CASE   IS   BAD 

FOR  ANOTHER. 

We  have  100  different  kintU,  and  never  sell  without  fitting. 
Prices,  7s.  6d.  to  60s.  .Also  Silk  Klastic  Stockings,  Belts, 
Suspensory  Bandages.  iS;c.     Send  for  Book.     Note  the  name— 

DENVER  BROS.,  264-266  Swanston  St. 

Leading  House  in  Australia  for  All  Surgical  Supplies. 


FA  LI  E  RES 

PHospKatine 

FOOD. 


FALIERE'S'  PHOSPHATINE  FOOD  is  a  most  agreeable 
Food.  ltis"fiighly  recommended  for  Infants,  Children 
Anaemics.  Convalescents,  and  the  aged. 

Obtainable    from    all    chemists,   grocers    and    stores. 
Sample  tin  posted  on  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 
JOUBERT  &  JOUBERT.   552   Flinders  St.,  Melbourne. 
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Tii:fhatYouire 


You  may  have  good  looks,  you  may  wear 
good  clothes,  you  may  pass  muster  in  -the 
crowd,  but  the  crucial  test  of  personality  comes 
when  you  speak — your  speech  tells  what  you  are. 

In  business  and  public  life  nothing  counts 
for  more.     Fit  yourself  for  leadership — 

Give  Him  15  Minutes  a  Day 

IN  PRIVACY,  AND  LEARN 

How  to  Speak 
in  Public 

Make  After- Dinner  Speeches  —  Address 
Board  Meetings — Make  Political  Speeches 
— Sell  More  Goods — Develop  Power 
and  Personality — Increase  Your  Vocabn- 
lary — ^.Acquire    Poise    and    Confidence 

Grenville  Kleiser,  famous  speech  specialist, 
teaches  men,  by  mail,  to  become  convincing 
speakers.  Takes  only  a  few  minutes  daily  in 
your  home  or  office^^  Twenty  thousand  sue- 
cenful  professional  and  business  men  have 
benefited;  to  can  you,  wherever  you  live — 
whatever  you  do. 


You  will  benefit  largely  in  your  business  or 
profession  by  taking  up  this  fascinating  course, 
even  if  you  do  not  aim  to  make  Speeches.  You 
should  at  least  investigate.  Fill  in  the  Coupon 
NOW,  please,  and  a  Free  Prospectus  will  reach 
you  by  return  mail. 


JAMES   RODGER   AND  CO., 

Publishers'   Representatives, 

112DD  Lichfield  St.,  Chrutchurch,  N.Z. 

Name 

Address 


BECAUSE    IT    IS    EASY   TO    HANDLE    AND 
THOROUGHLY   EFFICIENT, 


Pioneer 
Wood  Pipe 


has  been  installed  in 
many  of  the  military 
camps,  where  it  is  prov- 
ing most  satisfactory  in 
every  way. 

IT   IS   THE    CHEAPEST 

AND    BEST 

PRESSURE    PIPE. 


Send  fur  Descriptive 

Catalogue. 

Free   upon   Applicatioti. 

The  Australian 
Wood  Pipe  Co.  Ltd. 

Contractors  to  all   State  Govern- 
ments. 

57   YORK   STREET,    SYDNEY 
(Head  OHice). 

Works  at  Une  Cove  River,  N.S.W. 
Foottcray,  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A. 

Agents  :     John    Chamben   &  Son 
Ltd..  N.Z. 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

WBAR    THB    BRITISH    WUSBUW. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Squar«, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THB  SRITiaH  WDgBDW. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russall   St.,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodioua  TEMPER  A  NOH 
HOTEL8  will,  it  1«  believed,  meet  the  lequirementa.  at 
moderate  char(at.  of  thote  who  desire  all  the  convenience 
of  the  larger  moaem  Licensed  Hotels.    These  Hotels  have 

rassenger  Lifts,  Bdthroomt  on  erery  floor,  LouRiti.  jia4 

Spacious  Diaino,    Orawlng,   Writing,   Reattlag,    Bllllirri, 

aad  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones,  Night 
Porters. 

ledroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'hOte   Break^itt. 

(ingle,  from  5/6  to  7  6. 

With  Table  d'hdte  Diaaer,  from  86. 

Full    Tariff   and    Testimonials   on    applicatioo. 


TmlfffrmTibio  Aadrmmm^m— 

Kingsley  Hotel,  I 

"Beokcrart,Westcoat, 


Thackeray  Hotel, 
"Thackeray,  Westcoat. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when   writing   to  advertiaere. 
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R   26 ''"3raGJcef  Fan 
Oseil/a  fTnpTvpe 


— that  wafts  through  the  warmth  of  a  sultry- 
day  like  the  breaking  spray  of  a  wave — cool- 
ness that  cheers  repose,  or  braces  to  neces- 
sary work — is  brought  to  us  by  air  that 
moves. 

On  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  in  open  country 
where  the  air  is  unhampered,  we  may  feel  the 
lift  of  this  movement.  Shut  away  behind 
house  walls  or  office  walls  we  have  good 
reason  to  welcome  the  faithful  help  of  Elec- 
tricity, which  performs  one  of  its  most  agree- 
able services  to  mankind  through  the  medium 
of  the  electric  fan. 

The  G-E  ELECTRIC  FAN  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  finding  methods 
of  doing  things  the  best  way.  It  has  the 
oscillating  motion  that  most  naturally  and 
effectively   distributes   the   air  movements. 

It  is  so  scientifically  built  as  to  parts,  so 
perfectly  bfilanced  as  to  avoiding  vibration, 
that  its  endurance  assures  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Add  to  this  efficiency  its  Economy — it  can 
be  run  from  six  to  eight  hours  for  one  penny 
— and  you   have   described   the   G-E    fan. 

Obtainable    from — 

The  AUSTRALIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

C  o  QUEEN  and  LITTLE  COLLINS  STREETS. 

MELBOURNE,  and 

C  r  WENTWORTH  AV.  &  GOULBURN  ST..  SYDNEY 

You    are   cordially    invited    to   inspect   our   large  and 

up-to-date  Electrical  Showrooms 
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PUTTING   IT  OUT  OF  REACH. 


.  j   THESE    Will  build     ; 


Neivs.} 


"  EFFICIENCY.' 


[Chicago. 
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Daily  Star.}  [Montreal. 

THK    PRIKNDr,Y   NEIGHBOURS   PROTEST. 

John  Bull:  "  What's  that,  old  chap?  My  clog 
annoying  you?  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were  not 
first   annoying   him?" 


.1   .   .'  '■■■  '•■   •'    %'■■ '  '■ 


World. J  'Xew   Yorlv. 

"OBSTRUCTING    TRAFFIC,    YOUR    HONOUR." 


.lugend.'] 


TMunich. 


THE    MAJOR    BUSINESS    OF    JOHN    BULL 
AND    CO. 


Vlh.-]  fBerlin. 

AMERICA'S     PROTEST. 

"Say.  John   Bull.  I  guess  you  can't  go  on  here  "What?      I    may    not    rob    on    the    sea?      Then 

just   as  if  you  were  in   your  own  house."  what  is  the  use  of  my  world  power?" 


Stead's  Revieiv,   15/i/:5. 
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History  of  the  Month  in  Caricature. 


The  best  cartoons  we  reproduce  this 
month  deal  with  the  American  situation. 
The  Americans  themselves  treat  the 
matter  far  more  humorously  than  either 
Britons  or  Germans.  The  drawing  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  gives  the  Ame- 
rican point  of  view  most  cleverly.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  shows  John  Bull  im- 
ploring the  help  and  sympathy  of 
Uncle  Sam  ;  on  the  other,  the  same 
John  Bull,  with  a  vastly  different  ex- 
pression, taking  an  American  ship  into 
custody.     The   Chicago    Tribune  has  a 


most  suggestive  picture,  showing  the 
difficulties  of  the  neutral.  Note  the 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  destined  for 
the  Allies.  The  German  papers  indi- 
cate the  efforts  being  made  by  Germany 
to  embroil  the  two  great  English-speak- 
ing nations,  efforts  which  certain  Aus- 
tralians are  by  no  means  backward  in 
assisting.  Trading  with  the  enemy  is 
forbidden,  but  playing  his  game  is  not. 
It  is  a  pity  that  public  men  and  leader 
writers  in  Australia  are  unable  to  see 
that,   by   their   policy   of   sticking   pins 


The   New: 


WHERE    COUSINS    JOHN    AND    JONATHAN   01;ASH. 


[Chicago. 
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Tribune.^  [Cliicago. 

CAREFUL   NAVKiATIOX    REQUIRED    TO   AVniD 
TROUBLE. 


Fhtin   Dealer.]  [Clevelaud. 

BOTH     COMPLAINING.      AVELL,     I    MUST    BE 
ABOUT    RIGHT!" 


into  Uncle  Sam,  they  are  assisting  Ger- 
man\'  infinitely  more  than  those  \vho 
have  tried  to  trade  with  her.  They  want 
to  stick  pins,  so  do  so,  irresponsibly, 
careless  of  the  consequences. 

Manv  of  the  cartoonists  deal  with 
Turke\-,  and  all  are  unanimous  in  fore- 
telling her  ultimate  disaster.  Most  of 
them,  too,  show  how    the    Turks    have 


been   forced   into  the  war  b>'  the   Ger- 
mans. 

There  are  not  very  many  cartoons 
about  the  neutrals  ;  in  fact,  that  subject 
appears  to  be  too  delicate  for  even  cari- 
caturists to  handle.  L/istige  Blatter 
shows  France,  Russia  and  Britain  as 
syrens,  vainly  trying  to  lure  Italy  on  to 
the  rocks  of  destruction. 


Bvenino  Sun.]  [New   York. 

"WHO    WISHED    THAT    ON    ME?" 


-»-  It 


-:.;■    '-..'^■' 


f^'^W'-''  i 


^w 


-l^- 


•^ii^nT.'^.    i*? 


.  c  »a:.. 


Irihunc.  [New    VorK. 

"GO   WE«*T.    YOUNG    TURK,   GO   WEST!" 
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Lugticif    Blatter.]  [Berlin. 

SAI.ANDR A- ODYSSEUS. 

In    vain    the    syrens    of    the    Triple    Entente    en- 
deavour to  lure  Italy  to  destruction. 


Lustioe    Blatter.]  [Berlin 

THE   NEW    Pl.KIHT   mOM    EGYPT. 


"i 


Liverpool   Cvarier.] 

ON   THE    BRINK. 

WiLHELM  ;     "Well,    go    On— wliat     do     you     think 
I  gave  yoii  the  Cross  for?' 


Zeithilder.]  [Berlin 

GERMAN   RIDICULE   OF   BELGIUM. 

(1)  "  The  people   are   in   Holland — 

(2)  "  The   Army   is   in  Germany — 

(3)  "  And  the  Government  is  in  France." 


W e »t minster  (jazette.] 

ARMS  AND  THE  MAN. 

The    Grand    Duke    Nicholas,    Commander-in-Ohief 
of  the  Russian   Armies. 
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Imstuir    JUottcr.']  (Berlin. 

GENERAL    WINTER:    OUR    NEW    ALLY. 


It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  German 
cartoonist  making  poor  Belgium  the 
subject  of  his  wit  ;  one  in  the  little- 
known  Zcithilder,  liowever,  does  so. 
Usually  the  Gernian  artists  bus\-  them- 
selves with  England,  Japan,  or  Russia 
France  is  seldom  caricatured.  The 
Italian  L' U onto  di  Pietra  cleverh'  mdi- 


/.'    I'uiiio  di  Pictrd.]  [Rome. 

THE    BREAK-UP    OF    AUSTRIA. 

Each  coantry  takes  what  it  wants. 

cates  the  dismemberment  of  Austria. 
Italy  is  shown  walking  off  with  the 
Teutons  and  the  Adriatic  shore  ;  Serbia 
annexes  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  ; 
Roumania  helps  herself  to  Transyl- 
vania ;  Hungary  becomes  a  separate 
kingdom  ;  and  Galicia  is  taken  into 
the  Russian  Empire. 


Star.l 


THE  GREASED  PIG. 


[St.   Tx>ui8. 


^Iii'hii.:  [War.siiw. 

BEFORE   THE   KIEL   CANAL. 
"  C-miie   aloiiK   out    of   your   hole,    Williaiii,   or    I 
shall   not   le  al)le  to  destroy  your  fleet." 
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The  War  in   March. 


On  the  whole,  .events  have  been  far 
more  favourable  to  the  Allies  during 
the  last  month  than  thev  were  in  Feb- 
ruary.  When  I  wrote  last,  the  Russians 
had  been  driven  out  of  East  Prussia, 
even  across  the  Nieman,  had  been 
forced  to  evacuate  Bukowina,  had  been 
hurled  back  from  the  Passes  of  the 
Carpathians.  Gathering  together  his  im- 
mense resources,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
has  stormed  back  into  East  Prussia, 
even  taking  temporary  possession  of 
Memel,  has  forced  his  way  once  more 
to  the  crest  of  the  mighty  mountains 
which  bar  the  way  to  Hungary,  has 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  evacuate 
Czernowitz,  although  he  has  not  yet 
driven  them  out  of  Bukowina.  Best  of 
all,  the  six  months'  siege  of  Przemysl 
has  at  last  ended,  and  the  mighty  fort- 
ress no  longer  bars  the  way  to  the 
Dukla.  Pass.  In  the  West,  during  Feb- 
ruary, the  Allies  did  nothing  worth  re- 
cording, but  March  witnessed  a  notable, 
if  terribly  costly,  advance  at  Neuve 
Chai^elle,  and  the  driving  back  of  the 
enemy  after  three  weeks'  battle  between 
St.  Mihiel  and  Metz.  To  protect  her 
Ally,  Germany  has  been  compelled  to 
send  great  armies  to  Poland,  to  the 
Carpathians,  to  Bukowina.  Altogether. 
the  outlook  is  much  brighter  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  It  is  quite  possible, 
though,  that  with  her  newly-trained 
troops  m  the  field  Germany  may  be  able 
once  more  to  stop  the  Russian  steam- 
roller, to  thrust  forward  nearer  to  Paris, 
within  sight  of  Calais.  But  again  the 
Russian  hordes  will  be  gathered  up  and 
hurled  through  the  Carpathians  into 
Hungary.  British  reinforcements  and 
new  French  levies  will  block  any  fur- 
ther advance.  Numbers  must  tell  in  the 
end,  but  those  who  look  for  a  sjDeedy 
termination  of  the  war  will  be  griev- 
ously  disappointed. 


Austria   Must  be  Smashed. 

I  have  constantly  stated  in  these 
pages  that  the  only  hope  of  ending  the 
war  during  191 5  was  to  crush  Austria. 
That  Germany,  unless  weakened  by  a 
desperate  attempt  to  save  her  ally,  was 
practically  impregnable.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  none  of  the  Balkan  neutrals 
would  move  at  all  until  it  was  obvious 
that  there  were  going  to  be  spoils,  and 
that  the  key  to  the  Balkan  situation 
was  in  the  keeping  of  shrewd,  unscrupu- 
lous Tsar  Alexander  of  Bulgaria.  The 
fall  of  Przemysl  has  been  followed  by 
a  smashing  Russian  advance  towards 
Hungary,  and,  with  the  imminent  ap- 
proach of  Austro-Hungarian  dismem- 
berment, the  neutrals,  who  have  hesitated 
so  long,  appear  to  be  girding  up  their 
loins  preparatory  to  joining  in  the  fray. 
We  may  look  for  no  sentimental  reasons 
to  explain  why  Roumania  and  Greece, 
Bulgaria  and  Italy  will  be  induced  to 
fight.  Self-interest  is  the  first,  last  and 
only  guide  in  international  politics.  Rou- 
mania is  not  coming  in  to  help  Russia, 
nor  is  Bulgaria  rallying  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Tsar  who,  her  people  think, 
deserted  her  most  foully  in  191 3. 
Greece  is  not  plunging  into  war  to  ]:)ull 
Serbia  out  of  the  mire,  and  the  last 
thing  Italy  intends  is  that  her  soldiers 
shall  get  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
France  and  Britain.  They  will  come 
in  only  when  they  are  certain  who  is 
going  to  win  and  when  the\'  are  sure 
of  adding  materially  to  their  own  ter- 
ritory. If,  let  us  suppose,  Germany 
won  a  great  victory  in  France  or  in 
Poland,  not  one  of  these  neutrals  would 
venture  in  ;  all  would  contimje  stand- 
ing shivering  on  the  brink.  The  right- 
eousness of  the  Allies'  cause  has,  alas  ! 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
their  present  or  future  action.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  material  advan- 
tage they  can  win  is  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  men  and  treasure. 
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Calculating   Neutrals. 

Italian  statesmen  have  the  reputation 
in   Europe  of  being  most  business-like 
and    devoid    altogether     of     sentiment. 
Italian  neutrality  has  been  inspired  en- 
tirely by  self-interest,  and   if  she  does 
come  in  it  is  highly  probable  that  Ital\- 
will  confine  herself  exclusively  to  seizing 
Avhat  she  wants,  and  will  refuse  to  send 
troops  be)'ond  the  eon  fines  of  what  is 
known  as  Itidia  Irridcnta  and  the  Trcn- 
tino.     The  same,  in  lesser  degree,  ma}' 
be   said   of     Roumania,    whose    troops 
would  be  used,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
any    rate,    to     occup)'     Bukowina     and 
Transylvania.       How,     one    may     ask, 
^vould     the    intervention     of     these     at 
present  neutral  nations  affect   Germany 
and     Austro-Hungar)' ?      In     the     first 
place,    it   would    complete    the    rmg    of 
foes  and  end  entirely  all  imports,  which 
have   filtered    through    Italy,    Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.     Then  Austria,  fighting 
des|3erately  to  save  those  provinces  the 
neutrals   covet,   would     be    obliged     to 
weaken   the   forces  opposed   to   Russia, 
and  Germany  would  have  to  send  more 
and  more  men  to  try  and  stop  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  Tsar's  troops.    This 
Avould  weaken  her  armies  in  France,  in 
Flanders,   in   Poland,    and    the    Allies 
would    be    able     to     force     their     way 
through    into    Germany    herself,    which, 
nntil    her    defenders     are     greatly     de- 
pleted, they  could  not  hope  to  do.     It 
is   quite   conceivable   that     a     shattered 
Austria,  with  nothing  but  a  humiliating 
peace  and    dismemberment   before  her, 
might  quiet   Italy,   Roumania,  and  Ser- 
bia by  groat  concessions,  and  thus  free 
her  soldiers  to  fight  Russia  alone,  but, 
before  that   stage   is   reached,   the   Ger- 
mans  will    have   been    obliged    to   give 
the    Allies    that     chance     of     breaking 
through,    which,    however     loathe     they 
may  be  to  lose  men,  they  would  surely 
accept. 

The  Allies'   Opportunity. 

Again  and  again  the  Allies  have  un- 
der-estimated the  resources  of  their  foes 
and  the  newspapers  have  hailed  slight 
advances  as  might}-  achievements.  We 
must  not  forget  that  twice  before  the 
Russians  have  hacked  their  way  into 
Hungary,    and    twice    have     they     been 


hurled  back  from  the  summit  of  the 
Carpathians.  Will  they  be  more  suc- 
cessful tliis  time'r"  I  think  the\-  will, 
and  for  this  reason  :  Thev  are  now 
suf^cientl}-  numerous  to  hold  Hinden- 
berg  in  force,  to  repel  his  clever  attacks 
without  calling  on  the  troops  engaged 
in  Galicia  and  Bukowina.  On  previous 
occasions  the  Russians  had  evidently 
put  up  a  bluff,  which  Hind<nljerg 
prom),itl}-  cabled.  In  their  desire  to  in- 
vade Hungary  thev  had  left  little  more 
than  a  dummy  arm}'  in  Poland,  and 
when  the  redoubtable  Geraian  Field- 
Marshal  smaslied  dowTi  on  them  they 
had  to  hastily  retire  and  rush  to  the 
succour  of  Warsaw.  On  the  second  oc- 
casion, when  Hindenberg  attacked,  he 
failed  to  reliexe  the  pressure  on  the 
Austrians,  he  merely  halted  the  adxance 
of  the  Russians.  This  showed  that 
there  were  far  more  Russian  troo]:)S  in 
the  field  m  December  than  in  Septem- 
ber. There  must  be  man}-  more  now 
than  at  the  end  of  the  }-ear.  Hinden- 
berg, we  may  be  certain,  will  make  a 
tremendous  effort  in  Poland,  but, 
although  he  may  win  another  great 
battle,  he  will  not  be  able  to  divert  the 
Russians  from  Galicia  and  the  Carpa- 
thians. It  will  be  a  case  of  sending 
troops  to  Hungar}-  to  reinforce  the  Aus- 
trians, and  to  do  that  weakens  the 
lines  in  Germany  herself.  Then  will 
conje  the  opportunity  of  the  Allies. 

The   Fall  of   Przemysl. 

No  accurate  figures  are  }-et  available 
of  the  numbers  of  Austrians  taken  when 
the  great  fortress  fell,  nor  are  we  likely 
to  learn  them  until  the  war  is  over.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  thirty  miles  of 
defences  to  hold,  but  that  can  hardly 
be  accurate,  as  the  usual  garrison  is 
only  30,000  men.  The  only  siege  of 
recent  }-ears  which  parallels  this  one  is 
that  of  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese 
besieged  the  place  for  seven  months, 
and  their  losses  in  taking  it  reached  the 
immense  figure  of  70,000  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Russian  loss  was 
about  7C00  dead.  If  an}-thing  like 
the  same  jiroportion  holds  good 
for  Przem}-sl,  the  Russian  losses 
must  indeed  have  been  tremendous.  The 
chief  value  of  the  victor\-  is  that  it  re- 
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leases  a  great  Russian  army  for  the  ad- 
vance on  the  Dukla  Pass.  As  Przemysl 
was  completely  isolated,  it  could  no 
longer  stand  in  the  wav  of  a  Russian 
advance,  but  the  release  of  some  quar- 
ter-of-a-million  of  men  must  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  Galician  campaign. 

Neuve  Chapelle. 

The  most  notable  event  in  March  on 
the  Western  front  was  the  gallant  effort 
made  by  the  British  at  Neuve  Chapelle. 
By  concentrating  what  is  described   as 
the    greatest    artillery    fire   ever   known 
in  history  on  a  short  line  of  trenches, 
the     Briti.'^h,      according     to     the     ac- 
counts   which    have    reached    us,    abso- 
lutely knocked  them  to  pieces.     When 
the  guns  had  done  their  work  our  troops 
surged   forward  in  a  charge  which  en- 
abled them  to  carry  almost  a  mile  of 
■country  behind  the  first  trenches.     For 
months  the  cables  have  had  nothing  to 
report  except  gains  of  a  few  metres  here, 
a  few  metres  there,  the  only  variation  be- 
ing the  loss  of  a  couple  of  miles  to  the 
«enemy  at  Soissons.     The  gain  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  is  a  welcome  change  ;    but  it 
reads  us  some  severe  lessons.     If  it  cost 
US    20,000   men   to    advance    only     cne 
mile,  and  when  we  had  done  it  we  were 
up  against  trenches  just  as  formidable 
as  those  we  had  taken,  Vk'hat  is  it  going 
to  cost  to  throw  the  Germans  back  to 
their    own    frontiers    along    a    300-mile 
front  ?      Obviously,    from     a     military 
point  of  view  alone,  the  feat  is  impos- 
sible.    Li^nless  other  forces  intervene  to 
help  us,   Neuve  Chapelle  proves  to  all 
the  world   what   some   few   of   us   have 
insisted  on  from  the  beginning,  that  a 
Germany  on  the  defensive  is  unbeatable. 
That    is    one     lesson     Neuve     Chapelle 
teaches. 

T?eckless  Officers. 

Another  is  that,  even  yet,  after  eight 
months  of  fighting,  the  British  officer 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  he, 
like  his  men,  needs  to  hide  behind  some- 
thing if  he  is  to  avoid  the  flying  bul- 
lets. It  is  no  doubt  magnificent  to  ex- 
pose oneself  recklessly,  but  it  is  not 
war.  All  neutral  correspondents  have 
pointed  out  this  peculiarity  of  the  Bri- 
tish   officer,    and    the    casualty    lists    of 


the  early  battles  dcmon.strated  it.  But 
•one  had  hoped  that  by  this  time  the 
officer  had  had  it  drummed  into  him 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  the  war  machine  to  replace, 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  country, 
one  of  whose  greatest  difficulties  is  the 
finding  of  men  who  can  command  her 
newly-trained  soldiers,  he  would  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  his  French  confreres, 
and  abandon  the  idea  that  an  officer 
must  expose  himself  to  give,  confidence 
to  his  men.  In  British  line  regiments  there 
is  one  officer  for  thirty-three  men.  and 
naturally  those  of  the  highest  rank  are 
not.  and  ought  not  to  be,  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fighting.  Still,  if  we  take 
the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty-three, 
there  should  be  thirty-three  men  killed 
to  one  officer.  At  Neuve  Chapelle,  how- 
ever, one  officer  fell  dead  for  every  ii^ 
men,  that  is  to  say  that  there  were  no 
less  than  three  times  as  man\-  officers 
killed  as  there  should  have  been  !  This 
means  that  no  fewer  than  260  officers 
would  have  to  be  found  from  some- 
where to  take  charge  of  the  men  left 
leaderless,  owing  to  the  huge  loss  of 
officers  compared  to  men.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  not 
go  on,  otherwise  the  value  of  the  new 
British  million  will  be  cut  down  by  at 
least  a  half.  Soldiers  can  be  manu- 
factured, after  a  fashion,  m  six 
months  ;  officers  cannot  be  so  turned 
out. 

The  Dardanelles. 

The  attacking  fleets  suffered  a  very 
serious  loss  when  the  French  battleship 
Boiivet  and  two  British  pre-Dread- 
noughts  were  sunk,  and  the  battle- 
cruiser  Irresistible,  and  the  French 
Gaidois  were  very  severely  damaged 
by  the  fire  from  the  inner  forts  which 
defend  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Straits.  The  first  report  that  the  ships 
were  sunk  by  mines  is  probably  inac- 
curate, as  the\-  were  operating  in  that 
part  of  the  channel  which  had  been 
cleared,  and  floating  mines  could  be 
seen  and  destroyed  m  the  broad  day- 
light, when  the  action  took  place.  What 
undoubtedly  happened  is  that  cleverly 
concealed  guns  had  reserved  their  fire 
entirely    until    the     right     moment     ar- 
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rived,  and  then  sjioke.  with  tremendous 
effect.      As    I    mentioned    last    month. 
losses  were  to  be  expected  if  the  ships 
tried    to    force   the   passage   before   the 
troops   had    been    able    to    silence    the 
forts.      Althougii    no    news     has     come 
through  about  the  doings  of  the-  Allies 
in  that  theatre  of  war,  we  do  know  that 
three    armies    are    oi:)erating     with     the 
fleets.      W'e   may    hazard    a    guess   that 
Australians.    Indians,    and    French    are 
co-operating   in   the   necessary   clearing 
of    the    Gallipoliran    peninsula,    which 
must   precede  the   capture   of   the   forts 
on  the  Asiatic  side.     The  Russian  ships 
have  been  bombarding  the  defences  of 
the    Bosphorus,     but    having   evidently 
been   driven   off   b\-   the   Go  eh  en,   if  we 
may    belicxe    the    official    report    from 
Petrograd,  which  tells  of  an  encounter 
with   this  redoubtable  battle-cruiser  off 
the   Crimea.      The   Goebeii,   by  the  way, 
has  been  officially  disabled  many  times 
alread)-,    in    Petrograd    and    Rome,    but 
still    appears    to    be     afloat     and     sea- 
worthy ! 

Bulgarian   Raiders. 

liulgarian   irregulars   are   reported   to 
have  crossed  the  .Serbian  border  and  to 
have  attacked  the  railway  running  from 
Salonika  to  Belgrade.     So  little  known 
is   the   new    frontier   between     the     two 
Balkan  States  that  none  of  our  military 
experts   pointed   out   the   error    in    the 
cables   which   stated    that   it   ran   along 
the     River     \'ardar.      If     the     Bulgars 
reached   this  river,   as  stated,  the\-  had 
jienetrated  nearl\-  twenty-five  miles  into 
Serbian    territory.      King    Peter's    rein- 
forced frontier  guards  drove  them  back 
with   considerable   loss.      Another   raid- 
ing party  is  reported  to  ha\e  advanced 
into    Grecian    territory,    but    was     also 
driven    away    without    difficulty.      Now, 
in  the  old  days,  when  Turkey  occupied 
that     Naboth's     vineyard     of     Eastern 
Europe    known    as    Macedonia,   no    one 
took    any    notice   of    Bulgarian     bands 
raiding  the  countr)-side.     It  was  a  com- 
mon   occurrence,    and     these    irregulars 
were   more    or    less    disowned    by    their 
own   Government.      Serbian   and    Greek 
bands  ro\ed  at  times  over  the  distracted 
land,   but   their  actions   never  seriously 


endangered  peace  between  Turkey  and 
the  Balkan  .States.  Matters  are  very 
different  now,  however,  and  irrespon- 
sible Bulgarian  highwaymen  cannot 
continue  tlieir  old  jiractices  without  en- 
dangering the  ver)'  existence  of  their 
country.  The  Balkans  are  a  powder 
magazine  which  the  slightest  spark 
would  explode  in  furious  war.  No 
doubt  the  raiding  bands  will  be 
promptly  disowned  b)-  Tsar  Ferdinand, 
but  wliat  they  have  done  will  serve  to 
indicate  to  Serbia  and  Greece  that  the 
animosity  and  smouldering  hate  felt 
for  them  by  the  Bulgarians  has  in  no 
wise  abated. 

Piratical  Submarines. 

Since  the  Germans  declared  a  so-called 
"blockade"  of  Great  Britain,  on   Feb- 
ruary  1 8th,  their  submarines  have  sunk 
some   50  vessels.     Of  these  apparently 
on]\-  half-a-dozen  were  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom  without   an\-   warning.      In   all  the 
other  cases   the  crews   were    given    the 
chance      of      taking      to      the      boats. 
The     time     allowed     was     too     often 
quite     inadequate,     but     in    the    nature 
of     things,     submarines     must     neces- 
saril\-    he    \ery    hurried     in     their     pro- 
ceedings.      This     sinking    of     innocent 
merchantmen    is    a    horrible   method   of 
warfare,  and  the  Germans,  b}-  their  de- 
claration that  "  it  might  not  always  be 
possible  to  warn  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers of  the  danger  threatening,"   com- 
mitted  a  serious  breach    of    all     inter- 
national    usage     and     the     canons     of 
civilisation.      By   sinking  ships  without 
any  warning,   they   gave  merchant   ves- 
sels the  excuse  to  try  and  sink  enemy 
submarines     whenever     thev     siot     the 
chance.      The   events    of    the    past    few 
weeks   show   that   in   almost   every  case 
notice  was  given,  and,  had  the  Germans 
forborne   from   sinking  any  ship  with- 
out     warning,     and      stated      in      their 
blockade  declaration  that  notice  would 
be  given,  instead  of  being  without,  their 
recent  actions  would   have  been  v/ithin 
the  law.     It  was  a  ghastl\-  error,   from 
the  German  point  of  view,  to  have  set 
the  civilised  world  against  them  merely 
for   the   sake   of   sinking   two   or   three 
ships  in  a  manner  which  is   prohibited 
by  international   law. 
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Civil  Vessels  and  Warships. 

International  law  permits  the  firing 
on  and  sinking  of  a  merchantman  which 
refuses  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  hostile 
warship.  Had  the  Germans  not  put 
themselves  entirely  out  of  court  by 
their  announced  intention  not  to  give 
warning,  their  submarines  would  have 
been  breaking  no  law  in  firing  on 
fleeing  merchantmen,  as  they  have 
done.  Then,  too,  a  merchant  ship 
which  tries  to  ram  and  sink  a  sub- 
marme  takes  an  active  share  in  the 
fight,  and  can,  of  course,  be  sunk  in- 
stanter — just  as  if  it  were  a  warship. 
From  the  purely  international  law  view- 
point, the  merchantmen  were  wrong  in 
trying  to  sink  submarines  and  then  ex- 
pecting to  be  treated  as  civil  vessels,  not 
warships,  but  the  German  declaration 
had,  of  course,  entirely  justified  their 
action.  Every  ship  fitted  with  wire- 
less that  has  been  chased  by  German 
submarines  has  sent  out  calls  for  help 
which  nearby  torpedo  destroyers  have 
responded  to.  Knowing  this,  enemy 
submarines  have  allowed  the  briefest 
tmie  for  crews  and  passengers  to  get 
into  the  boats,  for,  from  the  deck  of 
one  of  these  craft  awash  the  destroyers 
hastening  to  the  rescue  would  hardly 
be  visible  until  less  than  five  miles 
away — five  miles  which  they  could  cover 
in  ten  minutes.  As  it  takes  a  submarine 
about  five  minutes  to  shut  down  and 
dive,  we  can  understand,  although  by 
no  means  justify,  the  haste  shown  by 
the  German  commanders. 

When  the  2000-ton  Submarine  Comes. 

The  disquieting  thing  about  the 
^\hole  business  is  the  effectiveness  of  the 
submarines.  If  these  comparatively 
small  vessels,  under  1000  tons,  mount- 
ing only  light  guns  and  without  armour 
protection,  can  yet  account  for  over  fifty 
merchantmen  and  tramps,  what,  we  ma)' 
well  ask,  is  likely  to  be  done  by  sub- 
marine craft  twice  the  size,  mounting 
six-inch  guns  and  wearing  steel  armour 
on  their  backs  ?  At  present  twenty- 
knot  liners  are  safe,  but  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  larger  submarines, 
which  must  ere  long  make  their  appear- 
ance, may  be  able  to  overtake  the  fleet- 
est  ocean    greyhound     plying    between 


the  United  States  and  Europe.  We 
ran  only  hope  that  the  submarines  the 
(jermans  are  now  building  are  no  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  the  latest 
types  which  are  now  in  commission  in 
our  own  navy.  The  Kaiser's  reply  to 
the  avowed  British  determination  to 
starve  the  German  nation  has  thus  far 
failed  utterly,  but,  had  the  submarine 
been  further  developed,  there  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  very  gravest 
danger  that  the  British  nation  would 
also  feel  the  terrible  pangs  of  hunger. 

America  and    England. 

The  announcement  by  Great  Britain 
that  she  proposed  to  stop  all  neutral 
ships  conveying  cargo,  not  only  to  Ger- 
man ports,  but  also  to  neutrals,  has 
naturally  been  followed  by  a  protest 
by  the  United  States.  We  in  Australia 
resent  any  finding  fault  with  the  mea- 
sures which  Great  Britain  considers 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  and,  as  the  United  States  is 
the  only  great  neutral  Power  left,  we 
vent  our  displeasure  on  her  when,  in 
the  interests  of  all  neutrals,  she  enters 
protests  against  the  action  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  time  may  come  when 
Great  Britain  will  be  grateful  for  these 
protests,  glad  that  the  United  States  has 
uniformly  upheld  the  rights  of  neutral 
shipping.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
at  some  future  date  Russia  quarrelled 
with  Italy,  let  us  say  over  the  future 
of  Albania,  and,  having  by  that  time  a 
fleet  second  only  to  our  own  in  strength, 
proceeded  to  blockade  not  only  all 
Italian  ports,  but  also  to  hold  up  on 
the  high  seas  all  British  and  other 
neutral  ships  carrying  cargoes  to 
France,  to  Germany,  and  to  Austria,  on 
the  ground  that  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  goods  was  Italy.  I  fancy 
Great  Britain  would  strenuously  pro- 
test, and  on  practically  the  same 
grounds  that  the  United  States  is  now 
objecting.  These  protests  from  Ame- 
rica have  given  the  Home  Government 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  putting  it- 
self right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for 
the  actions  taken  in  pursuance  of  the 
)wlicy  of  entirely  isolating  Germany. 
That  is  worth  a  good  deal.  It  should 
be  noted   that   this   latest   protest   from 
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President  Wilson  is  worded  in  the  same 
frank  and  courteous  manner  as  those 
which  liax'c  preceded  it,  that  tlie  same 
friendl}-  spirit  is  shown.  The  I'nited 
States  Government  points  out  that  : 
"  A  novel  feature  of  the  blockade  is 
that  it  places  neutrals  under  the  same 
suspicion  as  the  enemy.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct invasion  of  sovereign  rights."  It 
goes  on  to  sa)'  that  if  the  course  pur- 
sued b)-  Great  Britain's  enemies  is 
proved  to  be  tainted  by  illegalit)-  and 
a  disregard  of  the  ])rinciples  of  war 
sanctioned  by  enlightened  nations,  the 
Ignited  States  does  not  suppose  that 
Great  Britain  will  taint  her  own  acts 
or  hold  that  she  is  justified  in  smiilar 
practices. 

Why    Not    C-^tton  ? 

It  lb  an  extraordinar)'  thing  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  have  declared 
cotton  to  be  conditional  contraband 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, and  yet  although  she  appar- 
entl}-  regards  wheat  and  other  pro\i- 
sions  as  contraband,  cotton  is  still  al- 
lowed to  reach  Germany.  The  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  this  has  been  done  in 
order  to  conciliate  th&'  cotton-growers 
of  the  I'nited  States,  who  are  con- 
sidered to  largely  control  the  adminis- 
tration at  W'a.shington.  If  there  be  ah}- 
truth  in  this,  it  is  another  proof  of  the 
strong  desire  of  the  Home  Government 
to  keep  on  the  most  friendh-  terms  with 
the  United  States. 

Japan  in  Control. 

On  August  24th,  1914,  Count  Okuma, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  sent  a 
cable  message  to  the  people  of  the 
I  'nited  States,  in  which  he  said  :  "As 
Premier  of  Japan,  I  have  stated,  and  I 
now  again  state,  to  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, and  of  the  world,  that  Japan  has 
no  ulterior  motive,  no  desire  to  secure 
more  territory,  no  thought  of  depriving 
China  or  an)'  other  peoples  of  anything 
which  the)'  now  possess."  At  the  time 
when  Jaj3an  entered  the  world  struggle 
it  was  general  1\-  understood  that  once 
she  had  possession  of  Kiau-chau  she 
would  restore  it  to  China,  and  this 
avowed  intention  of  the  Japanese 
Government      was      hailed      with      en- 


thusiasm b)'  the  press  of  America  and 
Englaiul.  We  now  know  that  the 
Japanese  made  no  such  jiromise  ;  that, 
having  taken  the  city  and  fortress,  the)^ 
])roposi^  to  assume  all  the  privileges 
which  German)'  wrung  from  a  reluctant 
China.  Now,  this  is  quite  in  line  with 
the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  for  Ja]:)an  is  merch'  taking 
over  rights  alread)'  signed  away  by 
China,  and  is  not,  therefore,  depriving" 
the  Celestial  Republic  of  anything" 
she  actuall)'  possessed.  At  the  same 
time  the  mere  fact  that  one  of  the  five 
Powers  who,  between  them,  control 
China,  has  acquired  the  interests  of 
another  of  the  fi.vc,  means  on  the  face 
of  it  that  of  the  four  who  remain  one 
has  twice  as  much  power  as  any  of  the 
other  three.  But.  in  getting  possession 
of  Tsing-tao,  the  lapanese  have  secured 
the  ke)'  to  an  illimitable  commercial 
eni|Mre.  ha\e  control  of  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  China,  linked  up  directl)' 
with  Pekin  and  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
wa)-  in  the  north,  and  with  the  heart  of 
the  great  Yang-T.se  valley  in  the  south. 
If.  as  seems  inevitable  now,  they  com- 
pel China  to  recogni.se  them  instead  of 
the  Germans  in  all  agreements  con- 
cluded with  the  latter,  the)-  will  be  able 
to  concentrate  railwa)"s  in  the  penin- 
sula from  noi'thern  and  central  China 
and  force  them  to  terminate  at  Tsing- 
tao  as  a  seaport.  The)-  will  be  able 
to  divert  into  their  territory  the  greatest 
railway  scheme  in  China — the  great 
trunk  line  already  completed  to  within 
a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  German 
connections,  which  will  connect  the 
Trans-Caspian  system  of  Russian  with 
the  Yellow  Sea.  Tsing-Tao  is  undoubt- 
ed 1)-  a  key  to  empire.  What  will  Japan 
do  with  it  ? 

Will  Japan  Close   Northern  China? 

That  is  the  nuestion  which,  after  the 
war  is  over,  will  be  a  good  deal  more 
vital  to  Australia  than  an)"  happenings 
in  Europe  it.self.  On  another  page,  we 
]jublish  an  article  b)-  Mr.  Brookes, 
which  shows  how  high  is  the  standard 
of  Japanese  international  morals  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  nation  holding; 
them  should  not  become  the  dominant 
Power  in  China.     Having  entered   into 
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the  German  heritage,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Japan  can,  if  she  wishes, 
soon  be  the  only  Power  that  counts  in 
China.  She  is  exacting  concessions  from 
the  Republican  Government  which 
none  of  the  other  interested  Powers  are 
in  a  position  to  prevent,  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  These  will  further  consoli- 
date her  hold  on  Manchuria.  She  takes 
over  from  the  Germans  the  practical 
control  of  the  rich  Shantung  province. 
With  Port  Arthur  in  the  north  and 
Kiau-chau  in  the  south,  in  her  hands, 
the  Gulf  of  Pchili  becomes  practicall\- 
a  Jai^anese  sea,  and  the  road  to  Pekin 
is  held  by  the  Mikado.  We  cannot 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that,  after 
the  war  is  ended,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment can  do  almost  what  it  will  in 
Northern  Clnna.  How  will  that  power 
be  used  ?'  Will  Japan  wield  it  for  her 
own  ends  or  for  the  benefit  of  China 
and  the  world  at  large?  Will  she  close 
Northern  China  to  foreign  trade,  as  she 
has  alread}'  closed  Manchuria  and 
Korea  '■'  Will  she  let  Tsing-tao  remain 
an  open  port,  or  will  she  do  with  it  as 
she  has  done  with  the  other  Chinese 
ports  she  has  taken  o\'er  ?  These  are 
vital  questions,  and,  in  view  of  the 
honourable  way  in  which  Japan  has 
carried  out  her  promises  and  fulfilled 
her  pledges,  we  are  justified  in  antici- 
pating that  when  she  takes  control  of 
China  she  will  respect  in  every  way 
the  rights  and  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  other  Powers. 

The  Key  of  Empire. 

The  Germans  have  shown  wonderful 
foresight  in  the  way  in  which  the}'  set 
to  work  to  make  Tsing-tao  the  Shang- 
hai of  Northern  China.  They  increased 
its  trade  from  iJ'600,000  in  1900  to 
;^7,0(X),ooo  in  191 2,  and  they  built  the 
city  to  become  a  mighty  port.  Harbour 
works,  docks,  and  quays  were  on  a  noble 
scale.  The  Germans  spent  >o  1,400,000 
on  dredging  the  harbour,  and 
i^6,0G0,000  on  harbour  works.  Here,  as, 
indeed,  in  all  their  colonies,  they 
allowed  entire  freedom  of  trade.  Un- 
like France  and  Russia  and  Japan, 
they  erected  no  tariff-walls  against  the 
goods  of  other  countries.  In  Tsing-tao 
revenue  is  derived  from  a  land  tax,  a 
system  which  lacks  very  little  of   fol- 


lowing out  the  pure  single-tax  theories 
of  Henry  George.  Under  this  regime, 
land  speculation,  which  forces  residents 
in  the  international  settlement  of 
Shanghai  to  pay  an  average  of  a  third 
of  their  earnings  in  rent  alone,  has  in 
Tsing-tao  been  practically  eliminated  as 
a  factor  in  municipal  life. 

On  the  Water  Waggon. 

Quite  the  most  remarkable  episode  in 
this  world-war,  is  neither  military  or 
naval.  It  is  the  triumphant  confirma- 
tion of  the  assertion  of  Temperance 
leaders  that  strong  drink  spoiled  and 
reduced  the  efficienc)-  of  the  worker,  of 
everyone,  indeed,  who  o\er-indulged  in 
it.  During  piping  times  of  peace  these 
men  have  been  laughed  to  scorn,  but 
now  that  nations  are  at  death-grips  and 
the  \er}-  existence  of  empires  is  threat- 
ened, kings  and  rulers  unite  in  admit- 
ting that  their  statements  were  abso- 
lutely true.  Never  in  our  time  has  there 
been  such  a  reversal  of  public  opinion, 
never  such  a  vindication  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  campaign  which  has  been 
waged  against  what  is  now  recognised 
as  being  a  national — nay,  an  inter- 
national— evil.  The  most  drunken 
nation  in  the  world  has  been  for  years 
the  Russian,  but  the  remedy  applied 
there  has  been  the  most  drastic  of  all. 
B}-  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  the  Tsar  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  vodka  and  other 
spirits  in  all  his  vast  Empire.  At  his 
command,  180,000,000  people  simul- 
taneously mounted  the  water-waggon — 
to  use  a  compelling  American  phrase. 
The  effect  was  immediate.  Mobilisation 
was  carried  out  without  those  scenes  of 
drunken  debauchery  which  had  sick- 
ened even  military  officers  on  previous 
occasions  ;  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
was  immediately  increased.  But  this 
action  of  the  Tsar,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  sober  the  army,  has  already  had 
far  more  remarkable  results  than  its 
author  could  have  foreseen.  The  Rus- 
sian peasant  has  been  accustomed  to 
stupify  himself  with  vodka  for  at  least 
three  days  out  of  the  seven.  The  Tsar's 
decee  absolutely  cut  off  the  suppl}% 
and  a  sober  husbandman,  having  no- 
thing else  to  do,  filled  in  his  time  at 
work. 
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Immensely    Increased    Production. 

That  means,  obviousl}',  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Russian  peasant  has  been 
increased   by   a  third.      This   will   have 
ver}'  far-reaching  effects.     The  ]:)roduc- 
tion   of    Russia   will   be  imnienseh'    in- 
creased.     Take  one  item   alone,   wheat. 
In    191 2    the   total    wheat    crop    of    the 
world  was  452,200,000  quarters.     Russia 
supplied  90,000,000  quarters,  the  United 
States    coming    next     with     87,000,000. 
Canada  produced  27,000,000.  If,  thanks 
to  the  lack  of  vodka,  the  Russians  are 
able    to    increase    their   acreage   under 
wheat  by  one-third,  they  will   produce 
an  additional  supply  equal  to  the  entire 
crop   grown    by    Canada !      So    terrible 
was   the  hold   drink  had   on   the  vitals 
of  the  people  that  in  industry  generally 
it  was  estimated  that  efficiency  was  di- 
minished  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,   and 
the  scourge  had  penetrated  even  to  the 
schools,    where,    statistics    indicate,    80 
per  cent,  of  the  bo}'s  and  48  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  had  already  tasted  vodka, 
and  many  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eight  were  often  quite  drunk.    No  won- 
der   a    leading    member    of    the    Duma 
said :    "  To  Emperor  William   we   owe 
a  debt  greater  than  any  other,  and  we 
should  thank  him.      He  has   put   us  in 
the    way    of  saving  ourselves.     Not  he, 
but   drink,   was    our    enemy,     and     the 
Kaiser  has  slain  our  enemy  for  us.    No- 
thing can  defeat  us  now.     Let  us  erect 
to  him  a  monument ! "     No  doubt  there 
will  be  much  sly  grog-selling  ;  no  doubt 
the   moujik's   craving  will   compel    him 
to  distil   the  spirit  himself   from   pota- 
toes,  but,   at   a   sacrifice  of    an   annual 
revenue  of  some  ;^6o,ooo,ooo.  the  Tsar 
has  undoubtedly  saved  his  people.  How 
the   Russian    finances    will     stand     the 
strain  remains  to  be  proved.     Already, 
because   of    the    disapj>earance   of    this 
source  of   revenue,    the  rouble   has   de- 
preciated from  2s.   i^d.  to  is.  4^d.     Tn 
Russia  the  sale  of  vodka  is  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  ;  every  bottle  purchased 
in  the  Government  vodka  shops  meant 
3d.  clear  profit  to  the  State.     No  liquor 
was    allowed    to    be    consumed    on    the 
premises,   it   was  usualK'   drunk   in   the 
street  outside.    Original  1)-,  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  supply  in  order  to 
secure  the  sale  of  a  pure  spirit,  in  place 


of  the  horrible  adulterations  foisted  on 
the  people,  and  to  restrict  drunkenness. 
But  the  revenue  received  speedily  in- 
duced it  to  endeavour  to  increase  the 
consumption  by  ever\-  means  in  its 
power. 

King    George  — Temperance    Reformer! 

In  France,  the  sale  of  absinthe  is  not 
a  Government  monopoly,  but  the 
authorities  are  now  doing  their  best  to 
restrict  its  use.  The  hospitals  for  the 
wounded  soldiers  have  provided  a  ter- 
rible object-lesson  of  the  way  in  which 
this  insidious  "  green  devil  "  has  under- 
mined the  health  and  constitution  of 
French  manhood.  In  England,  we  find 
Lord  Kitchener,  Lloyd  George,  and  the 
King  himself  issuing  urgent  appeals  to 
the  working  men  to  "  go  on  the  water 
waggon,"  at  any  rate  until  the  war  is 
over.  After  that,  presumably  it  does 
not  matter  how  the  labourer  reduces  his 
efficienc}- — that  is  his  own  look-out,  but 
to  impair  his  ability  for  work  now  is 
recognised  as  endangering  the  life  of 
the  Empire  itself.  These  appeals  will 
no  doubt  be  used  as  tracts  in  the  Tem- 
perance movement  for  many  years  to 
come.  At  the  moment  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  achieved  the  object  for  which 
they  were  made. 

Restricting  the  Sale  in  Australia. 

Here,  in  Australia,  the  disgraceful 
sights  which  have  been  seen  in  our  great 
cities,  where  men  degrade  the  King's 
uniform  b\-  reeling  through  the  streets 
in  broad  daylight,  have  resulted  in  an 
urgent  demand  for  the  restriction  of 
the  hours  of  the  sale  of  drink.  Thus 
far,  efforts  in  \^ictoria  have  failed,  but 
in  South  Australia  the  people  them- 
selves have  pronounced  emphatically  in 
favour  of  closing  all  public-houses  at 
6  o'clock,  have,  by  a  great  majority,  de- 
clared that  the  hours  when  drink  can  be 
obtained  must  Idc  reduced  by  one-third. 
We  are  told,  of  course,  that  this  merely 
means  that  there  will  be  much  sly  grog- 
selling  and  that  b\-  ingenious  devices 
the  law  will  be  evaded  and  drink  will 
be  supplied  in  hardly  less  quantities 
than  before.  All  of  which  may  be  true, 
but,  if  so,  the  onlooker  cannot  under- 
stand why  those  interested  in  the  sale 
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of  strong  liquors  should  offer  such 
strenuous  o]oposition  to  the  measure. 
The  voting  on  the  referendum  was  in- 
teresting. About  9(3,000  people  advocated 
closing  at  6  o'clock  ;  about  60,000  de- 
sired the  old  hour  of  1 1  to  be  retained. 
The  referendum  was  put  in  a  good  form, 
which  permitted  the  votes  cast  for  6 
o'clock  to  be  added  to  those  cast  for 
7,  and  so  on,  until  an  absolute  majority 
in  favour  of  one  hour  was  obtained. 
The  result  showed  that  the  fight  was 
entirely  between  6  and  11,  and  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  the  generally  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  competent  observers 
that  the  hour  of  9  would  in  the  end 
secure  a  majority. 

Conscription. 

One  of  the  outstanding  reasons  why 
we  must  fight  this  war  to  a  finish, 
statesmen  at  home  assert,  is  because 
Prussian  militarism  must  be  crushed 
for  ever.  The  insistence  in  England 
that  there  can  be  no  turning  back  until 
Germany  is  utterly  crushed  and  help- 
less must  inevitably  mean  that  tlie  war 
will  not  end  for  a  very  long  time.  If 
practical  extinction  is  all  the  Germans 
can  hope  for,  they  will  naturally  fight 
to  the  last  man,  to  the  last  ditch.  Mean- 
time, however,  despite  our  avowed  and 
laudable  intention  of  ending  Teutonic 
militarism  for  all  time,  papers  from 
home  give  ample  evidence  that  those 
who  have  always  demanded  that  Great 
Britain  should  put  her  neck  beneath  the 
conscription  yoke  are  girding  up  their 
loins  for  a  tremendous  campaign  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
service.  It  would  indeed  be  a  horrible 
commentary  on  our  protestations  of  ab- 
horrence of  military  rule  if,  as  a  result 
of  our  efforts  to  abolish  it,  we  were  our- 
selves hopelessly  enmeshed  in  its  toils. 
Fortunately,  there  are  irifluential  and 
far-sighted  men  in  England  who  are 
already  working  for  the  reduction  in- 
stead of  the  augmentation  of  arma- 
ments after  the  war  is  over.  Let  us 
hope  that  their  sane  counsel  will  pre- 
vail over  that  of  those  others  who 
would  have  us  shoulder  a  further  im 
mense  burden,  instead  of  throwing  off 
some  of  the  great  load  we  already 
carry. 


THE    COMMONWEALTH. 


The  last  stage  of  the  Wheat  Acquisi- 
tion Act  of  New  South  Whales  leaves  the 
Federalists  stunned.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth  says 
that  "  something  must  be  done,"  to 
make  the  Commonwealth  Constitution 
effective,  but  what  the  "  something  "  is 
to  .be  no  one,  not  even  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Mr  Fisher,  knows.  The  judgment 
of  the  High  Court  greatly  strengthens 
the  political  power  of  the  States,  and 
leaves  the  Trade  and  Commerce  sec- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  Trade 
and  commerce  between  the  Australian 
States  is  now  free,  just  as  long  as  it 
suits  the  States  to  allow  it  to  be  free. 

The  salient  issues  settled  by  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  all  the  avail- 
able justices  of  the  High  Court — that 
is,  all  except  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  who 
is  on   furlough,  are — 

1.  That  the  Interstate  Commission! 
was  wrong  when  it  ruled  that  it  was- 
"  a  court,"  and  had  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine whether  Section  92  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Constitution,  the  section 
which  declares  that  trade  and  commerce- 
between  the  States  shall  be  free,  pre- 
vailed over  the  Wheat  Aquisition  Act 
of   Xew   South  Wales. 

2.  That  the  majority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commission  was  wrong  when  it 
declared  that  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  could  not  exercise  a  su- 
preme right  of  ownership  over  property- 
within  the  State  and  use  that  property 
as  it  pleased. 

3.  That  in  this  issue  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  sections  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  prevail  over  the  Wheat  Acquisi- 
tion  Act   of  New   South    Wales,    and,. 

therefore  by  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Constitution  to  over-ride  it, 
the  Wheat  Acquisition  Act  was  valid. 

The  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  High  Court  was  very  far-reach- 
ing. He  said  that  the  power  claimed 
by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  was  inherent  in  the  State,  and 
could  not  be  taken  awav  from  the 
State.    Justices  Powers  and  Rich  agreed 
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Mith  him.  Justices  Barton  and  Duff}' 
held  that  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment could  give  judicial  powers  to  the 
Interstate  Commission,  but  had  not 
done  so.  Mr.  Justice  Isaacs  showed  a 
tendency  to  agree  with  this,  but  made 
no  specific  declaration.  .\11  the  justices 
agreed  that  the  claim  of  the  supreme 
ownership  of  property  by  the  State 
within  the  State  was  a  good  one. 

The  effect   of   the   judgment   is    far- 
reaching  and  easily  understood.      The 
Interstate  Commission  becomes  an   ad- 
visory    body,     advising     the     Federal 
Ministers.     It  has  no  authority  to  issue 
an  order  controlling  the  actions  of  the 
States.     Mr.  Justice  Isaacs  said  it  could 
be  made  a  quasi-judicial  body,  exercis- 
ing such  judicial   powers  as  the   Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  or  the  Comptroller 
of    Customs,   but    as   it    stands    further 
away  from  the  Executive  Minister  than 
either  of  these   functionaries,  its  actual 
authority  is  less.     The  independence  of 
the   Minister   given    to    the    Interstate 
Commission  to  strengthen  it  has  weak- 
ened   it.      In     all     cases,    the    Interstate 
Commission    now    gathers    information 
upon  which  the  Ministry  may  act,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Tariff.     The  idea   that 
the  Interstate  Commission  could  control 
•differential   railway   rates    between    the 
.'States,  or  settle    by    a    judgment    the 
Murray  Waters  question,  vanishes    The 
Interstate  Commission  is  now  a  depend- 
ent  branch    of    a    Federal    Department, 
shorn  of  all  power  and  dignity.     This 
is  a  serious. blow  at  the  foundations  of 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  which 
says  that  "  there  shall  be  an  Interstate 
Commission,"   and  that  it  shall  do  all 
the  important   things  which   the   High 
•Court  says  it  may  not  do. 

Of  much  more  importance  is  the 
breach  which  the  judgment  makes  in  the 
foundations  of  the  Commonwealth  Con- 
stitution by  the  breaking  down  of  Sec- 
tion 92.  The  State  Governments  may 
not  directly  stop  trade  and  commerce 
between  the  States,  but  they  may  do  so 
indirectly.  The  State  may  not  stop  the 
trade  of  citizens  in  any  home-grown 
products,  but  the  State  may  assume  the 
ownership  of  such  a  product,  and  stop 
trade  that  way.  By  the  exercise  of 
Health   Laws,    Immigration    Laws,    and 


supreme  ownership  the  State  may  fully 
control  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
States,  and  trade  and  commerce  between 
the  States  is  free,  not  of  right  of  way, 
but  by  the  grace  of  the  States.  So  long 
as  the  States  are  complacent  trade  and 
commerce  has  a  right  of  way,  and  no 
longer. 

It  does  not  appear  as  if  even  an 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
will  remedy  this  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  States,  but  that  is  an  issue  which 
Constitutionalists  are  now  carefully 
studying. 


^ 


UTH     AUSTRALIAN     NOTES. 


The    elections    have    resulted    in    the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Ministry, 
the  Premier,  Mr.  Peake,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General,  Mr.   Parsons,   losing  their 
seats  into  the  bargain.     Labour  has  now 
a  majority  of  six  in  a  House  of  forty- 
six  members.     Mr.   Crawford  Vaughan 
will  have  a  difficult  task  before  him  if 
he  intends  to  redeem  all  his  pre-election 
promises.     To   fail   to  do  this  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  regarded  as  immoral 
in  politics.     The  redistribution  of  .seats 
was  the  direct  cause  of  Mr.  Peake's  own 
defeat.     His  constituency  was  split  up 
and  he  gallantly  decided  to  contest  the 
doubtful  seat  rather  than  the  one  where 
his    return    was    certain.      The    retiring 
Premier    has    done    good    work    in    his 
high  office,  and  the  regret  that  he  will 
no    longer    conduct    the    affairs    of   the 
State  is  very  general.     The  victory  of 
Labour  is  symptomatic  of  the  general 
tendency       throughout       Australia. 
Amongst    the   seven    Ministries    which 
rule  the  Commonwealth,  there  are  now 
only   two   which   are  not   composed   of 
Labour  men.     So   long   as   Labour  re- 
mains united  the  Liberals  can  have  no 
hope   of    regaining   control — they    may 
even  lo.se  what  they  still  hold.     As  Mr. 
Vaughan  exjiressed  himself  as  j^erson- 
all\-  in   favour  of  the  6  o'clock  closing 
of  public  bars,  he  will  presumabl_\-  im- 
medialel)-    take   steps   to   give  eff.ect   to 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people.     The 
attitude  of   the  new   Ministry   towards 
the  Murray  Waters  Agreement  will   be 
awaited  with  interest. 
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EW    ZEALAND    NOTES. 


March  24,  igis- 
Interest  in  matters  political  has 
ebbed.  The  agony  has  been  too  long 
drawn  out.  Our  elections  were  held  on 
December  10,  and  now,  after  three 
months,  the  political  situation  is  almost 
as  uncertain  as  it  was  on  December 
II.  The  Government  is  in  the  lead 
by  two  certain  and  one  probable  (the 
Maori  member,  who  has  been  "  standing- 
first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other  "). 
But  there  are  three  election  petitions 
before  the  courts,  and  that  keeps  up  the 
element  of  uncertainty  m  our  political 
situation.  As  the  Government  must  pro- 
vide the  Speaker  and  Chairman  of 
Committtees,  and  with  three  seats  yet 
in  doubt,  nobody  is  crowing  very 
loudly. 

The  official  figures  for  the  licensing 
polls  have  just  been  gazetted.  The}' 
bear  out  my  pre-election  prophecy  that 
the  Xo-License  vote  would  show  a 
falling-off.  How  far  the  prophecy  has 
proven  true  can  best  be  gathered  from 
the  figures.  In  191 1  National  Prohibi- 
tion was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
54,282  votes  ;  in  December  last  National 
Prohibition  was  rejected  by  a  majorit}- 
of  10,225.  The 
are  :  — 


comparative     figures 


Number  on  roll.  igii. 

Against  National  Pro- 
hibition     590,042 

For  National  Prohibi- 
tion      205,661 

Total  valid  votes  465,604 


1914. 
616,043 


257,44:2 
504.659 

The  local  No-Licence  figures  show  a 
similar  change  of  public  opinion.  In 
191 1  the  majority  for  Continuance  was 
2369;   in  December  last  it  was  44,931. 

Apparently  the  large  Commonwealth 
order  for  New  Zealand  woollens  has 
brought  its  difficulties.  The  order  is 
for  96,000  navy  sweaters,  212,000 
knitted  under-pants,  200,000  knitted 
shirts,  240,000  pairs  of  socks,  and 
1,112,000  yards  of  flannel.  The  flannel 
alone  will  run  into  /!^6o,ooo  According 
to  a  representative  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing woollen  mills,  merchants  and  mil- 
lers are  at  present  putting  up  \\ith  in- 
convenience and  loss  oi.  trade  in  order 


to  supply  the  requirements  of  our  own 
forces.  Australia's  demand  accentuates 
the  position,  and  will  mean  the  curtail- 
ing of  requirements  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  raising  of  prices  until  they 
almost  become  prohibitive.  This  same 
authority  is  doubtful  whether  New 
Zealand  mills  can  supply  the  order. 

A  keenly-contested  argument  has  just 
engaged  our  Arbitration  Court.  On 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  work  of  the 
Court  was  by  common  consent  sus- 
pended. The  workers  are  now  seeking 
to  induce  the  Court  to  resume  its  work. 
The  arguments  of  the  rival  sides  has 
consumed  some  days,  and  the  Court's 
decision  is  not  known  as  I  write.  On 
the  workers'  side,  it  was  contended  that 
wages  are  being  daily  reduced  by  the 
increased  price  of  commodities.  To  « 
which  the  employers  retort  that  they  are 
shouldering  a  greatly  increased  burden 
instead  of  passing  it  all  on  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  estimated  that  something  like 
100  disputes  (some  of  them  admittedlx- 
trivial)  await  the  attention  of  the 
Court.  The  point  which  has  occurred 
to  most  people,  however,  is  that  the 
Court  exists  to  perform  certain  works. 
It  alone  can  decide  whether  any  special 
claim  is  just  or  unjust.  x\nd  it  can 
only  decide  such  a  matter  after  hearing" 
the  case. 

The  cost  of  living  is  the  live  ques- 
tion of  the  moment  in  the  Dominion. 
All  sorts  of  public  and  semi-public 
bodies  are  busy  passing  or  endorsing 
resolutions.  Those  which  do  not  con- 
demn the  inactivity  of  the  Government 
condemn  the  exploiters  in  control  of 
our  food-stuffs.  Most  of  the  resolu- 
tions condemn  both,  however.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  reported  to  have 
threatened  to  start  State  bakeries  the 
other  day,  but  such  a  proposal  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  party's  policy 
that  nothing  in  this  direction  is  likelx'. 

The  labour  market  is  uncommonh' 
steady  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 
our  abnormal  experience.  I'nemplo}'- 
ment  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as 
might  have  been  expected.  This  satis- 
factory state  is  due  largel}-  to  the 
efforts  of  vigilance  committees,  whicli 
have  been  well  supplied  with  casL 
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I'ndoubtedl}'  the  most  striking  thing 
about  this  world -war  is  the  way  in 
•which  concentrations  have  been  carried 
■out,  the  marvellous  speed  with  which 
troops  have  been  transferred  from  place 
to  place.  In  former  wars,  even  in  the 
Franco-German  of  1 870-1,  in  whicli 
railways  were  greatl)'  used,  movements 
M-ere  slow.  In  the  main,  generals  had 
to  rely  upon  the  speedy  marching  of 
their  troops.  It  was  their  superiorit)' 
in  this  respect  whirh  gave  the  Germans 
their  great  advantage  over  the  French, 
enabled  them  to  throw  more  men  at  a 
given  point  than  the  French,  with 
armies  almost  as  numerous,  could  con- 
centrate to  oppose  the  onslaught,  gave 
them  the  "crowning  mere)"  of  Sedan. 
The  tremendous  march  of  the  Bava- 
rians, who  closed  the  gap  in  the  circle 
of  steel  round  the  doomed  French 
army,  was  probabl)-  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  war. 

But  this  struggle  is  not  a  war  of 
men  ;  it  is  a  war  of  machines.  Never 
before  have  such  immense  numbers  been 
engaged,  never  before  have  there  been 
such  far-flung  battle-lines.  Yet, 
although  the  general  staffs  on  both 
sides  have  now  to  deal  with  millions 
instead  of  with  tens  of  thousands,  nexer 
have  armies  been  under  such  complete 
control.  This  control  extends  to  every 
phase  of  the  struggle,  attack,  defence, 
transport,  supph',  and  care  of  wounded. 
Had  it  not  l)een  for  the  jDetrol  motor 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  war  on  this  gigantic  scale  at 
all.  Never  have  the  movements  of 
troops  been  so  rapid  ;  for,  instead  of 
men  having  to  wait  for  ammunition  and 
food  supplies,  these  have  been  conveyed 
by  motor-waggons,  which  can  travel,  if 
need  be,  much  faster  than  the  armies 
themselves.  Never,  too.  have  the  firing- 
lines  been  kept  so  continuously  in 
action,  for  motor-lorries  have  brought 
up  ammunition  in  constant  relays  ;  they 
have  been  driven   right   u])  to  the  very 


front,  and  shells  and  cartridges  have 
been  serxed  out  as  fast  as  the\'  were 
required. 

\\riting  in  Scribneis,  Mr.  Charles 
Lincoln  Freeston  gives  much  inside  in- 
formation about  the  use  of  motors  in 
warfare.  He  is  a  member  of  most  of 
the  automobile  clubs  in  Great  Britain, 
which  have  assisted  the  War  Office  in 
every  way  possible  during  the  last  few- 
months,  and  has  therefore  been  in  the 
thick  of  the  preparations  for  carrying 
on  this  "  f)etroI  war,"  as  it  is  called  in 
Fneland.  He  savs  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  practically  the  entire 
control  of  the  tactics  on  both  sides  has 
been  carried  out  by  means  of  motors, 
including  those  of  aeroplanes,  and  the 
armies  could  no  more  have  gone  into 
the  field  without  jietrol  than  without 
ammunition  for  the  guns  and  victuals 
for  the  men. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  ordi- 
nary motor  car  of  touring  type.  Among 
staff  officers  it  has  been  in  universal 
use.  In  an  hour,  a  commander-in-chief, 
if  he  wished,  could  bring  his  generals 
up  fur  consultation  from  points  forty 
or  even  fift)-  miles  away  on  either  side 
of  his  headquarters,  for  on  Napoleonic 
roads  all  things  are  possible. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  com- 
mander-in-chief from  visiting  his  whole 
line,  if  need  be,  from  end  to  end  ;  and, 
uni)recedented  as  is  the  length  of  the 
opposing  forces,  the  modern  car  has  put 
the  resj^ective  commanders  in  a  more 
favourable  position  in  that  respect  than 
in  the  ante-motoring  days,  when  armies 
were  relativel\'  insignificant  in  size. 
How  much  to  and  fro  moxement  the 
chiefs  have  found  actually  necessary  it 
is  imj)ossibIe  to  say  ;  but  1  do  know 
that  General  Joffre  covered  over  400 
miles  b\-   road  on  the  first  da\'  of  the 


war. 


Especially  significant  of  this  titanic 
war  is  the  total  disap|)earance  of  the 
galloping  orderly  ;    his  place  has  been 
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taken  by  the  motor-cyclist.  Amonfi; 
British  officers,  ]xirticuhirly,  the  motor- 
bicycle  lias  lonj4"  been  popular,  and,  in 
addition  to  what  the  army  could  suppl\- 
in  the  first  instance  on  its  own  account, 
a  large  number  of  riders,  many  of  them 
from  the  universities,  and  s]-)ecially 
chosen  as  despatch -bearers  for  their  skill 
and  linguistic  abilities,  have  been  re- 
cruited from  the  volunteer  element,  and 
sent  out  as  required,  the  first  contingent 
being  a  thousand  strong,  with  a  second 
thousand  in  reserve.  Theirs  has  been 
the  most  active,  daring,  and  dangerous 
work  of  any  units  of  the  forces,  for 
they  have  had  to  carry  instructions 
from  point  to  point,  often  under  fire, 
and  generally  under  conditions  of  great 
risk.  As  the  speed  of  their  machines, 
however,  is  five  times  as  great  as  that 
of  a  horse,  and  their  distance  capacities 
virtually  without  limit,  it  follows  that 
their  sphere  of  usefulness  has  been  as 
vast  as  their  services  have  been  price- 
less. 

Again  and  again  have  officers  paid 
testimony  to  the  extreme  military  value 
of  the  work  of  these  plucky  riders,  who 
have  enabled  the  allied  commanders  to 
maintain  constant  communication  along 
the  vast  front  from  Belgium  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Individual  acts  of  the  highest 
bravery  have  been  countless. 

No  doubt  the  highly  efficient  motor 
cycle  will  still  further  alter  modern 
war.  The  cavalry  has  already  been 
converted  very  largely  into  mounted  in- 
fantry. We  hear  now  and  again  of 
cavalry  charges,  but  they  must  become 
increasingly  rare.  The  horse  is  now 
used  as  a  means  of  transporting  in- 
fantry men  rapidly  from  one  spot  to 
another,  the  motor-cycle  could  do  that 
more  than  five  times  as  quickly.  Fight- 
ing is  not  all  done  on  open  plains  nor 
in  entrenchments,  and,  in  view  of  the 
oft-repeated  seizures  of  roadside  vil- 
lages by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and 
France,  there  must  have  been  many 
occasions  in  which  a  swiftly  moving 
company  of  armed  motor-cyclists  coulcl 
have  carried  the  position  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.  If  attacked  by  cav- 
alry, moreover,  they  could  throw  down 
their  machines,  over  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  horses  to  charge  without 


being  thrown  into  confusion,  during 
which  their  riders  could  be  picked  off. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  actually 
been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary cycles.  But  already  motor-cycles 
have  been  u.sed  for  many  purposes  be- 
sides the  carrying  of  despatches.  As 
escorts  for  supply  trains,  they  ha\e 
proved   their  value  again  and  again. 

But  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
that  the  petrol  motor  has  made  possible 
is  the  provisioning  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  march.  The  imagi- 
nation reels  at  the  prospect  of  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  opposing 
millions  had  it  not  been  for  mechanical 
locomotion.  The  motor  carried  supplie.s 
right  into  the  firing-line,  and  carried 
it  there  quicker  than  the  troops  them- 
selves could  march,  so  that  all  tlie 
armies  were  comparatively  well  fed.  It 
is  just  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  Napo- 
leon's day,  that  an  army  fights  on  its 
stomach.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
German  soldiers  were  starved  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  that  the  plucky 
Belgians  fought  for  two  and  three  days 
in  the  trenches  without  food.  But  these 
can  only  have  been  isolated  cases  where 
the  troops  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
main  armies  by  rapid  retreat  or  hurried 
advance.  We  may  be  certain  that,, 
thanks  to  the  motor  car  and  carefully- 
thought-out  system,  the  armies  fighting 
to-day  are  the  best  fed  troops  that  have 
ever  been  sent  into  the  field. 

In  August  the  Germans,  especially, 
had  available  immense  numbers  of 
great  motor  trucks  for  the  rapid  transit 
of  troops  along  the  battle  fronts.  Von 
Hindenburg  is  said  to  have  no  fewer 
than  40,000  such  vehicles,  each  holding- 
twenty  men,  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions for  three  days,  and  it  is  these 
"  military  'buses,"  combined  with  the 
railways,  which  have  enabled  him  to 
swoop  down  so  unexpectedly  and  wi]3e 
out  Russian  armies  in  the  Masurian 
Lake  districts. 

The  furious  onrush  of  the  enemy 
through  Belgium  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Paris  was  possible  only  because 
motors  took  ammunition,  soldiers,  and 
supplies  along  the  splendid  French 
roads,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  trains 
could  bring  them  ;    but  everywhere  the 
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combination  of  railways  and  motors 
was  marvel  IousIn'  carried  out.  Then 
heav}'  ji^uns  were  drawn  along  so  expe- 
ditioiisl)'  that  the)-  spoke  at  the  Marne 
and  on  the  Aisne  in  the  very  forefront 
of  the  battles.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
motor-hauled  gun  will  cover  in  a  day 
a  distance  which  it  would  have  taken 
about  a  week  to  traverse  with  hor.se 
traction.  Although  light  field  artillery 
still  use  horses,  and  would  no  doubt 
violently  resent  having  to  substitute  a 
soulless  machine  for  the  intelligent  ani- 
mal, it  is  obvious  that  the  tactical  ad- 
vantage of  motor  traction  will  ere  long 
make  the  change  inevitable. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  motor  has 
been  put,  but  perhaps  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  all  is  the  armoured  vehicle 
with  light  guns  which  has  almost  en- 
tirely usurped  one  of  the  functions  of 
•cavalry  in  the  German  army.  The  Ger- 
mans had  provided  themselves  with 
large  numbers  of  these  before  they  in- 
vaded Belgium,  and  invariably  sent 
them  along  the  road  as  an  advance- 
guard,  effectually  terrorising  the  in- 
habitants and  clearing  the  way  for 
cavalry  and  troops. 

But,  although  the  Germans  were  the 
first  to  use  these  armoured  cars,  the 
Allies  quick!}'  copied  them.  The 
French,  it  is  true,  had  a  few,  but  the 
British  had  none,  and  the  Belgians  also 
were  without  them.  The  British  Ad- 
miralty, however,  provided  the  Royal 
Naval  Division  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
armoured  cars  of  a  new  and  very 
powerful  t)-pe.  They  were  fitted  with 
three  machine-guns,  capable  cf  firing 
600  rounds  per  minute,  and  carried 
eight  men  per  car.  But,  even  when  thus 
loaded,  they  could  exceed  forty  miles 
per  hour.  The  drivers  of  these  cars 
think  nothing  of  charging  whole 
columns  of  marching  German  troops  or 
dashing  through  the  line  of  fire  to 
rescue  hard-pres.sed  comrades.  Those 
the  War  Office  has  at  last  had  made 
and  sent  to  the  front  are  far  heavier 
and  much  slower.  The  Admiralty  has 
been  faithful  to  its  policy  of  combining 
high  speed  with  power  of  attack  in 
these  vehicles,  as  in  rjur  warships.  It 
will    be   interesting,   when     the    war    is 


over,  to  learn  which  type  has  proved 
the  most  useful  u)ider  war  conditions. 
The  Belgians  hastily  converted  ordi- 
nary motor  cars  into  fighting  machines, 
using  Belgian  and  American  chassis  on 
which  to  build  the  armoured  super- 
structure. 

When  the  Germans  were  advancing 
into  France,  their  armoured  cars  used 
to  steal  along  the  roads  at  night  until 
they  located  the  French  trenches,  and 
then,  by  flashing  of  electric  torches, 
directed  the  fire  of  their  own  artillery 
upon  them.  Searchlights,  mounted  on 
armoured  cars,  have  been  greatl}-  used 
by  both  sides,  and  special  cars,  carrying 
anti-aircraft  guns,  have  proved  most 
valuable.  Petrol -driven  repair  shops  for 
aeroplanes  are  in  constant  use,  and,  of 
course,  the  Flying  Corps  utilise  motor- 
cars in  many  other  ways.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  motor-cyclist 
has  been  even  more  the  eyes  of  the 
arm)-  than  the  airman.  However  that 
ma)-  be,  between  them  they  have  en- 
tirel)-  done  away  with  the  old  mounted 
scout.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  motor 
engine  and  petrol,  neither  of  them 
could  have  existed. 

But,  whilst  the  motor  has  entirely 
revolutionised  warfare,  it  has  affected 
quite  as  remarkable  a  change  in  the 
care  of  the  victims  of  war — the 
wounded.  The  motor  has  become  abso- 
lutely indispensable  in  the  work  of 
rescuing  the  wounded.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  for  this  purpose 
the  equipment  of  the  British  forces  is 
the  best  of  all.  Compared  to  the  im- 
mense armies  of  France,  German)-,  and 
Russia,  ours  is  very  small,  and  jirivate 
endeavour  was  able  to  supplement  offi- 
cial enterprise  most  substantial!)-.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  private 
assistance,  whilst  no  doubt  far  greater 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  nothing- 
like  so  noticeable  along  the  imir.ense 
front  held  b)-  the  millions  of  French 
soldiers.  Not  only  did  Great  Britain 
provide  motor  ambulances  to  convey 
wounded  Belgians,  Britons  and  Indians 
from  the  front,  but  also  for  taking  them 
to  hospitals  on  arrival  in  England. 
Then  it  was  found  that,  despite  the 
most  generous  help  of  the  Americans, 
the  French  were  insufficiently  supplied, 
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and  further  ambulances  were  sent  from 
England  to  Paris. 

In  the  earl)-  days  the  most  terrible 
suffering  was  endured  by  the  French 
wounded,  who  were  conveyed  from  the 
front  in  ordniary  trucks  over  horribly 
congested  lines.  It  is  said  that  the 
trains  took  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  to 
do  journeys  which  could  be  done  ni 
two  or  three  by  motor  cars  !  No  details 
have  been  made  known  as  to  how  the 
thoroughly  organised  German  machin- 
ery for  rescunig  and  caring  for  the 
wounded  has  stood  the  strani  of  actual 
use.  Before  the  war  the  German  ambu- 
lance and  hospital  trains  were  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  were 
large  numbers  of  them,  which  could  be 
run  close  up  to  the  battle  front.  When 
filled  with  wrecked  and  mangled 
humanity  they  sped  away  to  distant 
hospital  bases,  necessary  operations  be- 
ing performed  en  route  in  the  special 
operating  theatres  provided. 

The  French  have  developed  a  mag- 
nificent surgical  motor  car,  which, 
although  it  can  travel  at  forty  miles 
an  hour,  and  is  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  motor  'bus,  contains  a  com- 
plete operating  theatre,  fitted  with  all 
the  most  up-to-date  appliances.  Every- 
thing is  sterilised.  There  is  an  X-ray- 
outfit  for  the  quick  location  of  bullets, 
etc.     .So  great  has  been  the  advance  in 


liygiene  and  in  surgery  that  now-a-days 
only  8  per  ccmt.  of  the  wounds  received 
during  the  present  war  have  proved 
fatal.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
French  surgical  car  is  the  apparatus  for 
sterilising  water  by  means  of  ultra- 
violet rays.  It  can  turn  out  about  1000 
pints  of  sterilised  w^ater  per  hour,  and 
is  used  constantly  to  provide  pure 
drinking  water  for  the  troops  located 
in  positions  where  the  ordinary  supply 
is   contaminated. 

All  the  armies  employ  motor  cars  in 
connection  with  the  field  telephone  and 
telegraph  service,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  Ger- 
mans have  motor  ploughs,  which  are 
designed  for  trench-cutting  ]3urposes. 
They  are  fitted  with  engines  of  no  less 
than  200  horse-power,  and  are  said  to 
be  capable  of  cutting  a  trench  four  feet 
wide  by   four   feet  deep. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  uses  to 
which  the  petrol-driven  engine  has  been 
turned,  and  they  show  clearly  that  with- 
out mechanical  traction  of  this  kind 
these  imineii'^e  armies  could  not  possibly 
have  kept  the  field.  The  speeding-up 
of  modern  warfare  would  have  made 
even  Napoleon  stand  aghast,  although 
that  military  genius  would  no  doubt 
have  turned  the  motor  to  even  greater 
account  than  do  present-da)-  com- 
manders ! 


WHERE    FIELD-MARSHAL   WINTER    HOLDS    SWAY. 
Russian    artillery    on    the    march    in    the   Carpathians. 
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THE     KING     KKVIEWS    THE    CANADIANS. 

The    7th    Battalion,    British    Columbia    Infantry,   marching  past  the  King   and    Lord   Kitchener 

on    Salisbury   Plain. 

CATECHISM    ON  THE   WAR— V. 


It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  g"ive  readers  of  "  Stead's  Review  "  something  they 
will  not  find  anywhere  else.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  not  constantly  reiterated 
that  we  arc  eng:ag-ed  in  a  rig^hteous  struftg-le,  that  the  war  has  been  forced 
on  us,  that  we  are  battling  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  war 
drawn  up  at  the  Hagfue  Conference,  that  we  would  scorn  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  the  enemy,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  We  all  know  these  things.  We 
do  not  need  to  be  told  them  again  and  again  and  again  ;  and  yet  the  journals  here, 
and  throughout  the  Empire,  keep  repeating  them  almost  "ad  nauseam.''  In  an 
endeavour  to  avoid  doing  this,  and  to  give  readers  something  they  don't  get  in  every 
paper  in  the  land,  recent  Catechisms  have  dealt  with  subjects  not  usually  touched  on. 
Since  the  last  appeared  I  have  been  asked  a  great  number  of  questions,  many  of 
which  I  endeavour  to  answer  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  not  surprising  that  most 
of  them  desire  information  al)out  our  foes  rather  than  about  ourselves,  for  there  is 
now  an  immense  mass  of  particulars  availabU^  about  the  .\llies.  A  good  many 
queries  about  Russia  and  Constantinople,  the  United  States  and  neutrality,  Italy 
and  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  like  are  dealt  wiih  in  the  Progress  and  other 
pages. 


Q.— Can    naval    guns    really   be   dismounted 
and  used  in  the  field? 

A. — Reports  from  Belgium  state  de- 
finitely that  some  of  the  ten  and  eleven 
inch  German  ship  guns  are  being  used 
among  the  dunes,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  reports  are  incorrect.  Apart 
from  the  great  weight  of  the  guns  them- 
selves, the  mountings  are  immensely 
heavy.  Then  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  anchor  the  guns  to  any- 
thing strong  enough  to  stand  the  recoil. 
The  lighter  four  and  six-inch  guns 
might  be  used  on  land,  but  not  the 
heavier  weapons. 


Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  substitute  fifteen 
inch  naval  guns  for  the  twelve  and 
eleven  inch  with  which  the  German 
Dreadnoughts  are  fitted? 

A. — It  would  be  possible,  but  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  complicated.  At  best 
it  would  be  a  patchwork  affair,  and 
patchwork  does  not  go  in  modern  war. 
It  would  hardl)'  be  possible  to  mount 
two  1  5-inchers  where  two  i2-inchers  had 
been,  but  one  of  the  larger  type  might 
l)e  placed  where  two  of  the  smaller  had 
been.  The  entire  mounting,  magazine 
hoists,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  altered — 
renewed,   in   fact.     We  may  take   it   as 
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practically    certain    lliat    the    Germans 
have  not  made  the  attempt. 

Jq.— How  long  does  it  take  to  build  a  sub- 
marine? 

A. — In  normal  times  it  takes  at  least 
a  year.  Under  pressure,  that  could,  of 
course,  be  considerably  reduced.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Germans,  who 
have  no  great  ships  on  the  stocks  which 
could  possibly  be  got  ready  this  year, 
have  left  everything  else  and  concen- 
trated on  building  submarines.  If  they 
have  done  so  they  would  have  no  op- 
portunity for  testing  the  boats,  and 
then  laying  down  an  improved  type,  as 
is  done  in  normal  times.  The}^  want 
the  boats  quickly  and  would  therefore 
adopt  a  standard  type,  with  all  parts 
interchangeable.  This  would,  of  course, 
greatly  accelerate  the  speed  of  build- 
ing. 

Q. —  How    many    submarines    has    Germany 
got  now? 

A. — That  no  one  can  say.  In  the 
ordinary  course  she  would  have 
launched  twelve  shortly  after  the  war 
broke  out,  and  have  another  twelve 
ready  by  this  September.  These  twenty- 
four  are  probably  in  the  water,  but  seve- 
ral of  them  have  been  sunk  bv  this 
time.  If  all  the  other  work  has  been 
suspended  in  the  dockyards,  it  would 
at  any  rate  have  been  possible  to  turn 
out  another  twenty- four  since  the  war 
began.  In  addition,  the  Germans  had 
twenty-four  other  submarines  in  com- 
mission at  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  none 
of  them  were  of  large  size  or  great 
range. 

Q. — Is  there  a  copper  famine  in  Germany? 

A. — We  gave  some  niformation  about 
that  last  month.  Since  then  some  more 
particulars  about  the  German  hunt  for 
metals  have  become  known.  Famine 
prices  are  being  paid  for  copper.  Be- 
fore the  war  this  was  ;^6o  a  ton  ;  it  is 
now  selling  in  Germany  for  ^^125  per 
ton.  No  wonder  merchants  are  willing 
to  take  great  risks  to  get  these  prices. 
It  is  known  that  the  Germans  have  been 
huntmg  for  every  scrap  of  copper  used 
in  Belgium,  and,  according  to  German 
papers,  the  battlefields  are  being 
searched  for  copper  and  other  metals, 
for  which  rewards  are  offered. 


Q.-~What  sort  of  rewards 

A. — Not  by  any  means  handsome, 
judged  by  Australian  standards.  For 
sorted  brass,  copper,  bronze,  aluminium, 
zinc,  lead,  and  for  infantry  ammuni- 
tion, I  .^,d.  i)er  lb.  ;  for  iron  with  other 
metal  attached  (artillery  shells),  |d.  |)er 
lb.  ;  for  iron  without  other  metal  at- 
tached, ^d.  per  lb.  ;  for  money  and  other 
valuables,  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed 
value.  Whilst  anyone  who  points  out 
the  position  of  an  unexploded  shell  is 
given  sixpence. 

Q. —  Did  the  Germans  capture  much  raw 
material  in  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France? 

A. — 'Immense  quantities.  The  owners 
naturally  did  not  destroy  it  themselves, 
and  the  military  appear  to  have  been 
unprepared  for  so  sudden  an  advance 
of  the  Germans.  Whatever  the  cause, 
they  took  no  measures  to  prevent  great 
stores  of  wool,  etc.,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is  estimated 
that  no  less  than  ;^40,ooo,coo  worth  of 
wool,  cotton,  hides,  furs,  leather,  and 
metal,  as  well  as  huge  quantities  of  half- 
manufactured  goods,  including  war 
equipment,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Germans. 

Q. — Are  the  Germans  working  the  mines  in 
Belgium  and  France? 

A. — So  careful  and  keen  an  observer 
as  Dr.  Dillon  says  they  are,  and  that  no 
fewer  than  40,000  Belgian  and  French 
miners  arc  doing  the  work  at  high 
wages.  Dutch  reports  confirm  this,  and 
state  that  all  the  coal  won  is  sent  to 
Germany.  Timber  is  also  being  cut 
from  the  Belgian   forests. 

Q. — But  would  the  Belgians  work  for  the 
Germans? 

A. — To  ax'oid  starvation,  thev  might 
have  to.  Then  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Flemish,  who  number  some 
3,000,000  of  the  total  population,  have 
alwaN's  been  credited  with  Teutonic 
rather  than  French  leanings. 

Q. — What  new  supplies  has  the  United 
States  been  sending  the  Allies? 

A. — Last  month  we  gave  some  of  the 
main  items.  It  is  said  that  an  order 
has  been  placed  for  no  fewer  than 
40,000  motor  cars,  which  are  to  be  de- 
livered  at   the   rate   of   2000   per   week. 
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The  cost  of  these  will  be  at  least 
;£^3, 200,000.  The  Russian  Government 
has  ordered  15,000  railroad  cars.  The 
Italian  Government  has  been  purchas- 
ing horses,  and  has  established  a  credit 
of  ;{'8oo,ooo  in  New  York  for  its  pur- 
chases of  war  munitions.  From  St. 
Louis  we  learn  that  £i.6oo.coo  have 
alrcad}'  been  paid  for  horses  alone. 
Eighty-five  locomotives  are  eti  route  to 
Russia,  via  Vladivostock.  150,000 
mouth-organs  are  being  sent  to  France 
for  the  men  in  the  trenches.  A  further 
order  for  500,000  pairs  of  boots  has 
been  received  from  France.  Four  15-in. 
naval  guns  were  sent  to  Britain  from 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's  works, 
and  more  are  being  made.  Cartridges 
and  shrapnel  shells,  rifles,  and  machine 
guns  are  being  turned  out  continuously 
in  immense  quantities. 

Q. — Is  America  feeding  the  Allies  as  well  as 
fitting  out  their  airmies? 

A. — In  December,  five  times  as  much 
food  stuff  was  exported  as  in  December 
of  the  previous  year,  and  the  export  of 
oats  was  greater  in  that  one  month  than 
during  the  whole  of  191 3.  By  this  time, 
though,  she  will  have  exported  her  last 
bushel  of  grain. 

Q.— But   surely    her    record    crop    Is   not   all 
sold? 

A. — Last  July  the  American  supply 
of  wheat  was  no  less  than  967,000,000 
bushels.  About  618,000,000  are  required 
for  home  consumption  and  seed.  That 
left  349.000,000  bushels,  of  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  190,000,000  had 
actual !)•  been  exported,  and  80,000,000 
had  been  sold  and  were  on  the  eve  of 
being  shipped  across  the  Atlantic. 
Since  then  wheat  has  been  leaving  the 
countr)-  at  the  rate  of  i,ooo,COO  bushels 
a  da\-.  Obviously,  the  suppl\-  must  be 
exhausted,  and  it  will  be  three  to  four 
months  before  the  new  crop  is  avail- 
able. 

Q. — Have    the    Germans    been    able    to    get 
their  crops  in? 

A.  -if  we  ma)'  Ijelicw  statements  in 
neutral  papers,  the  absolute  stoppage  in 
her  export  trade  has  made  available 
great  numbers  of  workers  who  ha\e 
been  s\-stcmaticall\-  used  to  cultivate 
the  soil.    Instead,  therefore,  of  German}^ 


having  less  acreage  under  crop  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war,  she  will  actually  have 
more  than  she  has  ever  had  before. 

Q. — Are  the  Japanese  supplying  their  Allies 
with  munitions  of  war? 

A. — It  is  stated,  on  good  authority, 
that  the\-  have  handed  back  to  Russia, 
without  an\-  charge,  all  the  guns  and 
war  material  they  took  from  her  in  the 
recent  war.  That  is  a  remarkable  thing', 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  other  nation 
would  have  done.  In  addition,  Japan 
has  supplied  the  Allies  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  for  which  she  is  said  to 
have  received  i^8,ooo,ooo. 
Q.—  Who  purchased  the  "  Dacia  "? 

A.  -An  American,  of  German  descent, 
named  E.  N.  Breitung.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  by  no  means  sorry  that  his 
action  created  friction  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Be- 
ing an  American  citizen,  however,  the 
Government  had  to  uphold  him.  He 
paid  /,"33.coo  for  the  ship,  loaded  her 
with  i,'i6o.GOO  worth  of  cotton,  which 
was  to  be  carried  to  a  German  port  for 
^^38.000. 
Q.—Who  is  Cardinal  Mercier? 

A. — One  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 
He  was  president  of  the  great  univer- 
sity of  Louvain  until  he  was  made  a 
Cardinal,  and  is  a  scholar  of  high  dis- 
tinction. When  Belgium  is  herself 
again  the  memory  of  her  brave  Arcn- 
bishop  will  stand  with  that  of  her 
heroic  king,  and  that  of  her  stout  army, 
enrolled  for  ever  in  historic  fame. 
Q.  How  much  money  have  the  Amarlcans 
contributed  to  feed  the  starving  Bel- 
gians? 

A.— To  date.  something  like 
i,3,ooo,coo.  They  have  despatched 
47  ships  laden  with  supplies,  and 
announce  that  they  arc  determined  to 
continue  this  gigantic  chant)-  until  the 
war  ends,  or  at  any  rate  until  ordinary 
supplies  are  able  to  reach  the  devastated 
countr\'. 

Q,— How  is  Canada  weathering  the  storm 
financially? 
A. — There  is  a  deficit  on  the  pre.sent 
financial  year,  which  ended  in  March, 
of  /," 1 2,000.000.  It  is  estimated  that 
there      will      be      an      expi-nditure      of 
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;;^6o,ooo,ooo  this  year,  whilst  the  income 
will  be  only  ^^24,000,000.  New  taxation 
will  bring  in  iJ'6,000,000,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  borrow  i^20,000,ooo. 
The  new  taxes  add  /l  per  cent,  to  the 
general  and  intermediate  tariff  rates, 
and  5  per  cent,  to  the  British  preference 
rates.  The  free  list  is  virtually  wiped 
out. 

Q. — Are    the    official    estimates    of    enemy's 
losses  accurate? 

A. — Tho.se  figures  are  probably  the 
most  inaccurate  of  all.  In  the  nature  of 
things  such  estimates  must  be  ]mre 
guess-work.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
statements  about  Austrian  losses  in  the 
fighting  round  Lemberg  and  of  the 
German  losses  at  Liege  and  in  Belgium 
during  the  early  clays  of  the  war.  We 
now  know  that  these  were  wildly  ex- 
aggerated. 

Q. — How   many    men   fell    in   the  attack   on 
Liege? 

A. — The  reports  of  losses,  if  added 
up,  totalled  almost  120,000.  As  the  en- 
tire attacking  army,  under  von  Emniich, 
consisted,  when  strongest,  of  40,000  men 
onl}',  this  figure  is  obviously  absurd. 
The  Germans  say  that  they  lost  10,000 
killed  and  wounded  before  Liege  sur- 
rendered. 

Q But    surely    von    Emmich's    army    was 

larger  than  that? 

A. — Yes,  but  it  did  not  all  go  to 
Liege.  The  general  hnnself  was  only 
there  for  two  days,  and  then  went  on 
to  Namur  with  the  bulk  of  his  men. 
From  Namur  he  went  to  Mons,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  generals  opposed  to 
the  British. 
Q But  von  Emmich  is  dead,  is  he  not? 

A. — Reports  said  that,  appalled  at 
the  loss  of  life  m  taking  Liege,  he  had 
committed  suicide.  Next  he  was  killed 
by  an  aerial  arrow,  and,  like  the  Crown 
Prince,  he  has  been  killed  often  since 
then.  Actually  he  is  very  much  alive, 
and  IS  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of 
the  German  fighting  generals. 
Q. — Which  general  reduced   Maubeuge? 

A. — General  \on  Zwehl.  According" 
to  American  correspondents,  that  fort- 
ress fell  in  the  anticipated  ten  days,  and 
the  prisoners  numbered  40,000.  By  this 
time   the   general    has    probably   a   still 


higher  opinion  of  the  British  troops, 
lie  told  an  American  that  "the  British 
soldier  is  a  splendid  fighter,  especially 
on  the  defensive,  but  the  English  never 
were  able  to  carry  through  a  bayonet 
charge  with  success  against  my  troops. 
They  are  particularly  experienced  in 
bush  warfare,  and  displa}-  the  utmost 
skill  in  making  use  of  every  bit  of 
cover." 

Q. — Did  the  Germans  take  any  of  the  French 
barrier  forts  early  in  the  war? 

A. — ^Les  Paroches,  on  the  Meuse,  is 
said  to  have  fallen  recently,  but  the 
strongest.  Fort  Manonvillers,  near  Lune- 
ville,  was  battered  to  bits  shortly  after 
the  war  started.  The  Germans  say  that 
they  lost  only  three  men  in  performing 
this  feat,  so  much  more  powerful  were 
their  guns  than  those  with  which  the 
fort  was  armed. 
Q. — What  is  a  torpedo  mine  ? 

A. — It  is  a  contrivance  somewhat  like 
a  torpedo  tube,  loaded  with  a  special 
form  of  mine,  imbedded  in  the  bottom 
of  the  channel.  No  mine  sweepers  can 
reach  it,  for  it  is  buried  in  the  bed  it- 
self. It  is  fired  from  the  shore  when 
a  ship  passes  over  it.  This  horrid  in- 
vention is  used  to  defend  harbours  and 
straits.  The  current  in  the  Dardanelles 
is  probabl)-  too  swift  to  allow  of  its 
use. 
Q What  proportion  of  the  wounded  die? 

A. — Thanks  to  modern  surgical  skill, 
and  the  immense  improvement  in  the 
facilities  for  quick  removal,  only  8  per 
cent,  die  ;  20  per  cent,  are  more  or  less 
permanently  disabled,  crippled,  or 
paralysed  ;  the  rest,  or  about  80  per 
cent.,  soon  return  to  the  firing  line.  The 
express  bullet  makes  a  wound  that  heals 
ver)'  quickly. 

Q. — What    will    war    pensions    cost     Great 
Britain  ? 

A. — Actuarial  estimates  state  that  the 
cost,  extending  over  the  whole  period, 
will  be  ;£^3 46,000,000.  The  maximum 
yearly  expenditure — -the  first  year  after 
the  war — will  be  ;^I3, 3 10,000.  Under 
the  first  scheme,  against  whose  nig- 
gardly provisions  the  nation  -rebelled, 
the  total  cost  would  have  been 
^202,000,000.  just  £144,000,000  less! 
Of     course,     these     figures    are 
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guesswork  based  on  an  assumed  ]ier 
centage  of  losses,  which  might  very 
easily  be  exceeded. 

Q — Is  it  true  that  the  Austrians  have  en- 
deavoured to  spread  disease  in  Servia? 

A. — This  is  i)i-ul)ably  one  of  the  many 
wild  rumours  that  have  been  circulated. 
It  has  its  foundation,  no  doubt,  in  the 
terrible  outbreak  of  tyj^hus  which  is 
proving  a  more  terrible  foe  to  the  Ser- 
vians than  all  the  Austrian  armies  put 
together.  The  accounts  which  have  come 
through  about  this  plague  indicate  that 
there  was  no  ne<^d  for  Austria  to  try 
and  spread  it  ;  the  insanitary  state  of 
the  country  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  about  precautionarx-  measures 
are  at  the  root  of  the  trouble 

Q.— Are  the  Soldiers  vaccinated  against 
typhoid? 

A. — Many  are.  The  Servians  prob- 
ably are  not.  The  entire  German  army 
has  been  vaccinated  against  this  scourge 
on  the  American  plan. 

Q. — Have  the  Russians  yet  carried  out  their 
promises  to  ameliorate  the  treatment  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia? 

A. — No.  riie  Tsar's  jiromise  to  his 
"  beloved  Jews  "  has  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled ;  but  that  may  be  due  to  the  times 
of  stress,  when  civil  reforms  must  wait 
on  military  necessity.  Prince  Paul  Dol- 
gorukoff,  writing  on  the  subject  in  T/ie 
Russkiya  Viedomosli,  of  Moscow,  de- 
plores the  fact  that,  whilst  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  are  shedding  their 
blood  for  Russia,  they  are  still  deprived 
of  the  rights  of  which  no  other  Russian 
citizen  can  be  deprived  otherwise  than 
by  a  court  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime. 
He  says  that  many  thousands  of 
wounded  Jews  are  now  scattered  all 
over  Russia  in  cities  outside  the  "  pale." 
Their  relatives  cannot  be  with  them,  or 
even  come  to  them  ,for  a  short  time. 
And  if  a  Jew  soldier  dies,  his  relatives 
are  deprived  of  tlie  possibility  of  pay- 
ing him  their  last  tribute,  or  must  vio- 
late the  law,  and  reside  "  secretly," 
without  being  registererl. 

Q. — What  is  this  "  pale  "? 

A. — The  area  within  which  Jews  may 
reside  and  move  about.  It  comprises 
Poland,  and  the  south-western  region, 
and  has  therefore  been  the  first  arena  of 


the  militar)-  operations.  No  Jew  who  has 
not  what  is  called  the  "  right  of  resi- 
dence "  may  settle  without  the  pale. 
Where,  then,  are  the  ruined  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  flee?"  The  other 
cities  in  the  pale  which  have  thus  far 
escaped  the  hand  of  war  are  crowded 
with  refugees.  Starving  and  wretched, 
they  seek  in  vain  for  bread.  Distress 
is  always  great  in  this  district  ;  it  is 
ten  times  worse  now,  when  the  safety- 
valve,  which  usually  alleviates  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  there — emigration — 
is  closed. 

Q. — But  could  not  the  restrictive  laws 
against  the  Jews  be  repealed? 

A. — That.  Prince  Dolgorukoff  says, 
would  take  time,  as  alterations  must  be 
made  by  the  legislative  institutions  ;  but 
he  strongly  urges  that,  during  the  war, 
at  an\^  rate,  they  could  and  ought  to  be 
relaxed. 
Q.     What  are  the  Russians  doing  in  Galicia? 

A. — They  are  administering  the  coun- 
try. They  have  altered  the  railway 
gauge  from  the  standard  4  ft.  %\  inches 
to  suit  their  own  5  ft.  rolling  stock. 
They  are  said  to  have  made  the  Russian 
language  obligatory  in  the  public  ser- 
vice and  schools,  and  they  have  altered 
the  name  of  Lemberg  to  Lvov. 
Q.— ^What  are  the  Germans  doing  in  Poland? 

A. — They  have  established  a  civil  ad- 
ministration likewise,  and  have  altered 
the  name  of  Lodz  to  Neu  Breslau.  They 
have  restarted  the  woollen  and  cotten 
goods  factories,  the  great  store  of  raw 
material  they  obtained  in  the  city  en- 
abling them  to  do  this. 

Q — How  was  Hindenburg  able  to  concen- 
trate so  many  men  in  East  Prussia  and 
surround  the  Russian  army  there? 

A. — It  is  said  that,  although  he  cap- 
tured an  arm)-,  his  total  force  was  only 
200,000,  but.  thanks  to  his  motor  trucks, 
he  was  able  to  suddenly  hurl  them  at 
one  spot  before  the  Russians  had  time 
to  retreat.  These  cars  of  his  run  at  six- 
teen miles  an  hour,  and  carry  twenty 
men  each,  with  rations  and  ammunition 
for  three  days.  He  is  said  to  have  no 
fewer  than  30,000  of  these  on  the  East 
front.  It  is  curious,  by-the-way,  that 
the  general  commanding  in  East  Prus- 
sia should  have  the  very  un-Teutonic 
name  of  von  Eranc^ois  ! 
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Q. — What  German  ships  could  America 
acquire? 

A.--lt  has  been  -generally  assumed 
that  the  Americans  could  purchase  any 
or  all  of  the  mighty  Atlantic  liners 
which  took  refuge  in  their  ports  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  American  Jo?trnal 
of  Commerce  states,  however,  that  after 
careful  investigation  it  has  found  that 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  German  lines  to  sell  any 
of  the  more  modern  passenger  vessels  at 
all.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
older  and  more  exclusively  freight  type 
of  vessels  which  the  lines  would  readilv 
agree  to  dispose  of.  It  gives  a  list  of 
these  vessels,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  very  good  could  be  picked 
up.  The  largest  of  all  is  the  Hamburg- 
America  liner  Bulgaria,  of  7218  tons, 
built  in  1898,  and  the  only  other  one 
over  4500  tons  is  the  Barharossa,  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  6463  tons,  built 
in  1897.  All  the  others  are  between 
2000  and  4000  tons. 

Q. — Were  the  Americans  who  fled  the  Con- 
tinent when  war  was  declared  able  to 
get  their  baggage? 

A. — Some  25,000  pieces  were  re- 
covered and  sent  to  America  via  Hol- 
land, thanks  to  the  energy  and  resource 
of  Mr.  Page  Gaston.  For  the  most  part 
he  found  them  carefully  stowed  away 
with  Teutonic  exactness  at  wayside  sta- 
tions, but  on  the  Belgian  frontier  he 
found  them  utterly  wrecked,  torn  with 
shot  and  shell,  for  those  mighty  Ameri- 
can trunks  formed  splendid  barricades 
for  street  lighting.  He  had  extraordi- 
nary experiences,  being  arrested  as  a 
spy,  imprisoned,  and  the  like.  In  Co- 
logne he  found  American  trunks  piled 
twent)'  feet  high  in  the  cathedral  chan- 
cel. It  was  a  labour  of  Hercules,  and 
entailed  travelling  all  over  Germany. 
Mr.  Gaston  finally  succeeded,  thanks, 
he  sa}'s,  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  German  Government. 
Q. — What  is  Mr.   Gaston  doing  now? 

A. — Although  an  American,  he  is 
now  engaged  in  distributing  British  re- 
lief to  British  prisoners  within  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  He  estimates  that  there 
are  nearly  20,000  British  subjects  held 
as  prisoners  in  the  various  fortresses, 
prison  camps,   and  hospitals,  of  which 


latter  there  are  400.  According  to  his 
account,  the  position  of  the  average  Bri- 
tish prisoner  is  a  favourable  one,  as 
compared  with  the  lot  of  the  average 
French,  Belgian,  or  Russian  prisoner, 
whose  Governments  have  hot  yet  taken 
the  lorompt  and  effective  relief  policy 
which  he  says  has  been  adopted  by  Sir 
Edward  Gre\-  and  Earl  Kitchener. 

Q — But  are  not  our  brave  soldiers  prisoned 
in  Germany  being  treated  abominably? 

A. — That  has  been  very  freely  stated, 
and  has  undoubtedly  created  a  very 
bitter  feeling,  but  evidently  the  reports 
were  not  all  true,  for  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Mr.  Neil  Primrose, 
stated  in  Parliament  that  there  was  an 
inclination  to  exaggerate  the  harshness 
of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  by  Ger- 
many. The  fact  was,  he  said,  that  our 
wounded  soldiers  were  well  treated 
after  they  reached  their  destination,  but 
the  treatment  they  received  on  the 
battlefield  and  in  transit  to  Germany 
was  harsh  in  many  cases. 

Q. —  But  will  not  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
be  pretty  much  the  same  in  ail  countries? 

A. — It  must,  because  retaliation  is  in- 
evitable. If  the  Germans  treat  our  men 
badly,  then  their  men  in  Great  Britain 
will  be  treated  harshly  until  the  Ger- 
mans mend  their  ways.  That  is  bound 
to  happen.  The  trouble  is  that  incor- 
rect reports  of  brutal  treatment  induce 
what  were  thought  to  be  retaliatory 
measures,  which  measures  are  promptly 
replied  to  by  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
Frapco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  it  was 
the  exaggerated  and  untrue  statements 
of  atrocious  behaviour  made  by  both 
sides  which  increased  mutual  hatred 
and  caused  most  of  the  actual  barbari- 
ties. A  soldier  having  been  told  that 
the  foe  did  such  and  such  a  thing, 
naturally  determnies  to  do  the  same  to 
him  the  first  chance  he  gets.  Thus 
brutality  replies  to  brutality,  although 
an  entirel)'  imtrue  statement  may  have 
started  the  "  rejinsals." 

Q But    surely    the    statements    about    the 

German  atrocities  are  all  correct? 

A. — ^Great  numbers  undoubtedly  are. 
The  French  investigations  conclusively 
prove  that,  for,  although  only  one  side 
was  heard,  the  enquiry  was  conducted 
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by  men  of  judicial  ex])erience.  At  the 
same  time,  many  hideous  crimes  alleged 
against   the   Germans   have   proved,   on 

investigation,  to  be  incorrect. 

Q. — But  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
horrible  mutilation  of  children,  the  cut- 
ting off  of  hands  and  feet,  and  other 
barbarities,  and  these  have  been  proved? 

A. —  ("ircunistantial  statements  have 
certainl}'  been  made,  but  it  seems  amaz- 
ing that  anyone  whose  hands  v^'ere  cut 
off  could  ])ossibly  survive  without  im- 
mediate attention  from  a  doctor,  and 
if  the  practice  was  anything  like  as 
general  as  reports  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, doctors  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sent. Yet  we  are  told  that  hundreds 
of  these  mutilated  women  and  children 
are  to  be  seen.  The  severance  of  two 
great  arteries  would  surely  be  followed 
by  death.  So  far  as  the  mutilation  of 
children  is  concerned,  much  was  written 
about  that,  but  no  actual  confirmation 
has  yet  been  forthcoming  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  children  are  said  to 
be  ;  on  the  other  hand,  distinct  denials 
have  been  published  in  specific  cases. 

Q. — But  some  of  the  Agents-General  gave 
particulars? 

A. — The  only  case  where  their  state- 
ments have  been  published  was  when 
Sir  Newton  Moore's  letter  to  Mr.  Scad- 
dan  was  made  public.  It  appeared  in 
November  last,  and  said  :  "A  friend  of 
mine  returned  from  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital, where  he  had  been  to  see  a 
wounded  officer,  both  of  whose  hands 
had  been  cut  off.  and  whose  eyes  had 
been  gouged  out,  whilst  some  of  the 
Belgian  refugee  children  who  have  ar- 
rived here  are  minus  their  hands.  The 
most  generous  inter]:)retation  that  one 
can  place  on  such  brutal  butchery  is 
that  the  men  must  have  been  drunk  with 
liquor  and  lust."  That,  at  any  rate, 
seems  circumstantial  enough,  and  is  sent 
by  the  official  representative  of  West 
Australia    to    the    .State's    official    head. 


The  \>n.  Archdeacon  CoUick  (C.E.),  of 
Kalgoorlie,  on  reading  this  letter  in  the 
press,  wrote,  on  November  2 1st,  to  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  seeking  con- 
firmation of  the  statements  made.  The 
replv  he  received  was  as  follows:  — 
"Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Agar-street. 
.Strand,  W.C,  Dec.  29,  1914.  Dear  Sir, 
— In  rei)ly  to  your  letter  of  the  21st 
ult..  1  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  in- 
form )ou  that  the  newspaper  cuttings 
you  have  sent  me  are  absolutely  without 
foundation.  So  far  as  this  hospital  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
cases  of  the  kind  have  been  admitted  to 
an\-  English  Hospital. — Yours  faith- 
full  \-,  \^^  Alvey,  Secretar)-." 

Q. — Are  there  other  similar  cases? 

A.- -The  temptation  to  exaggerate 
and  to  believe  in  the  barbarity  of  an 
enemy  in  war  time  is  so  strong  that 
ever\-  war  produces  a  plentiful  crop  of 
faked  cases  of  atrocity,  often  narrated 
with  great  detail.  At  the  same  time, 
as  mentioned  before,  the  French  Com- 
mission sheets  home  many  horrible  do- 
ings to  the  Germans,  whilst  the  Belgians 
have  collected  most  damning  evidence 
which  absolutely  proves  many  specific 
cases  of  atrocious  conduct.  The  most 
striking  case  of  faked  atrocity  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  that  has  come  to  light,  is  that 
of  the  young  Englishwoman  who  re- 
ported the  horrible  mutilation  by  the 
Germans  of  her  sister,  a  nurse,  in  Bel- 
gium. The  story  was  widely  repro- 
duced, and  was  taken  as  absolutely 
true,  for  she  vi'as  able  to  actually  pro- 
duce affidavits  of  i:)h}'sicians  to  prove 
her  tale.  The  nurse  turned  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  proved  in  court  that 
her  sister  had  made  up  the  whole  story, 
and  forged  the  signatures  of  the  ph}'- 
sicians.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  that  Bri- 
tish justice  should  do  its  best  to  stop 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  highly  credit- 
able that  the  woman  should  have  been 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned. 
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LEAVING  FOR  THE  FRONT. 

Our  Russian  Allies  liave  such  imiueiise  numbers  of  men  to  choose  from  that  they  are  able  to 
■select  the  very  best  ijhyeical  specimens.  Note  the  uniform  height  and  youth  of  the  men  in  this 
battalioTi  being  inspected  just  before  leaving  for   the  front. 

THE    SOUL    OF    A    PEOPLE. 


By  Herbert  Brookes,  President  of   the  Victorian  Chamber  of 

Manufactures. 


I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  guest 
at  a  function  tendered  last  month  to 
the  Japanese  Trade  Commissioner  and 
the  Consul-General  for  Japan.  At  one 
-stage  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
•sacrament,  rather  than  a  dinner,  and  it 
came  to  pass  in  this  fashion.  The 
Japanese  Consul  and  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner had  responded  to  the  toast 
to  their  health  and  mission,  proposed 
by  the  President  of  the  C.T.A.,  and 
supported  by  the  ex-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Manufactures  ;  the  Con- 
sul-General  for  Belgium  had  said  a  few- 
happy  words  in  answer  to  an  insistent 
call  upon  the  representative  of  that 
little  nation,  who  were  once  spoken  of 
by  Julius  Ceasar  as  "  fortissimi  Sunt 
Belgae,"  and  who  to  this  cla\-  have  re- 
vealed the  same  spirit.  Then  the  Con- 
sul-General  for  Russia  was  called  upon. 
Among   other  things,   he  said  :  — - 


"  During  the  crisis  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  I  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  legation  at  Bangkok,  in  Siam, 
In  that  city  some  ten  thousand  Japanese 
workers  had  settled.  One  afternoon, 
when  the  fate  of  Port  Arthur  was  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  I  was  called  to  an 
audience  at  the  royal  palace  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  so  that  I  was  absent 
from  the  embassy.  My  audience  lasted 
till  evening,  and  I  left  in  the  dark. 
^^'hen  my  vehicle  reached  the  large 
open  square,  not  a  great  distance  from 
the  palace,  I  found  myself  wedged  in 
amidst  a  dense  crowd  of  some  thou- 
sands of  people  celebrating  some  event 
with  a  torchlight  procession,  lanterns, 
and  what-not,  and  cheering  to  the  echo 
their  'Banzais!'  At  once  I  realised 
it  was  the  Japanese  settlement  out  to 
celebrate  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  news 
of  which  had  just  reached  them,  but 
concerning   which    I   m}'se]f   had    never 
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heard  a  word  at  that  staj^e.  Xaturall)-, 
]  was  a  conspicuous  figure  under  the 
jrlare  of  the  torches,  dressed  as  1  was 
in  ni\-  Russian  military  uniform. 
Direct! \-  the  multitude  of  ten  thousand 
representatives  of  this  victorious  people 
saw  me  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
ceased.  Immediatel}-  a  bodyguard 
sprang  up  around  me.  and  I  was 
escorted  to  ni)'  house  through  the  silent 
crowd.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  wc 
have  come  to  love  these  jieople?" 
Whereupon  he  touched  glasses  with  the 
("onsul-General  for  Japan,  and  shook 
hands  with  him  before  tlie  assembled 
and  greatly  marvelling  guests. 

Herein  was  rexealed  the  soul  of 
Japan.  \'eril)-  they  know  how  to  abound 
and  pla)-  the  victor  as  few,  if  any,  other 
peoples  do.  This  act  reminded  me  of 
that  incident  at  the  closing  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  when  the  Japanese 
authorities  invited  the  Russian  authori- 
ties in  the  East  to  be  present  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  at  Port  Arthur 
dedicated  to  the  memor\-  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of 
the  fortress.  Did  ever  Knight  of  the 
Table  Round  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur  show  more  respect  for  his  fallen 
foe?  X'^erily  the  East  has  much  to  teach 
us  still. 

In  our  bright  Western  lexicon  of  life 
victor)^  does  not  seem  to  be  beset  with 
dangers  as  docs  defeat.  Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity,  we  are  taught,  and 
from  youth  upwards  we  are  schooled 
to  find  in  opjiosition  the  hol\-  grace  of 
character.  And  yet  it  is  equal  1\-  true, 
and  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  part  in  our 
discipline,  that  in  success  and  in  victory 
there  is  ample  scope  for  testing  the 
mettle  of  the  souls  of  men.  The  dan- 
gers and  r(>sponsibilities  in  victory  are 
no  less  great  than  that  under  defeat. 

Have  we  not  seen  the  s])irit  of  Ger- 
man)- during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury under  a  succession  of  successes 
lose  whatever  finer  equalities  is  pos- 
sessed, and  grow  selfish,  proud,  vulgar, 
boastful,  and  e\en  cruel  ?  They  ha\e 
won  victories  enougli,  and  yet  the\-  ha\e 
not  learned  how  to  be  victorious.  The 
pan-German  has  come  to  worship  brute 
force,  and  has  captivated  the  soul  of  a 
bully.  Now  turn  we  to  Japan,  our  noble 
Ally,      who      is      as       loyal       to       the 


spirit  .is  to  the  letter  of  that 
"  Scrap  of  Paper,"  binding  her  in 
alliance  with  our  Motherland.  Although 
she  has  at  the  present  moment  the  gor- 
geous East  in  fee  and  at  her  feet,  she 
has  not  lost  her  head,  is  not  playing 
foul,  any  more  than  if  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  were  free  from  other  duties 
and  cruising  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

As  a  nation,  Japan  not  only  abides 
b\  every  jot  and  tittle  of  an  agreement 
on  a  "  Scrap  of  Paper,"  but  can  plight 
her  word  as  a  nation  and  have  it  faith- 
full)-  kept  by  all  her  many  millions. 
The  United  States  of  America  has 
proved  this  by  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  her  promise  to  discourage  her 
lajianese  subjects  from  emigrating  to 
America,  provided  free  access  to  travel 
be  granted  to  her  people. 

Is  it  not  time  Australia  extended  the 
same  consideration  to  the  loyal  Allies 
of  the  }^Iotherland  and  to  a  people  who 
assisted  in  the  defence  of  our  shores 
against  the  German  cruisers  and 
escorted  our  convoys  to  the  seat  of  war? 
Perhaps  Russia,  even  more  than  our- 
selves, has  cause  to  understand  and  to 
reverence  the  conduct  of  her  sometime 
enem)-,  but  now  firm  friend.  Whilst 
the  war  is  in  progress  and  Russia  is  in 
the  throes  of  the  titanic  struggle,  Japan 
is  settling  to  her  satisfaction  their 
points  of  difference  in  the  East,  and 
has  returned  to  Russia  as  a  free  gift 
all  the  munitions  of  war— and  they 
were  legion — captured  from  her  during 
the  bloody  struggle,  ten  years  ago.  At 
such  a  time  as  this,  when  field  equio- 
ments  and  armaments  are  so  essential 
to  Russia's  efficiency,  such  a  gift  is 
without  price. 

To-day  the  German  prisoners  cap- 
tured in  Tsingtau  are  treated  with  sym- 
pathy, consideration,  and  respect,  at 
Tok)o,  whilst  in  Germany  the  Japanese 
have  been  severely  mishandled,  and 
their   race  spoken  of    with    contumely. 

Who  can  imagine  Lissauer's  "  H)'mn 
of  Hate"  proceeding  out  of  the  soul  of 
Japan  and  being  chanted  endways  and 
athwart  their  land  ? 

In  ver)-  truth  the  spirit  of  the  Samurai 
still  lives  on  in  New  Japan,  as  in  the 
Old,  and  Bushido  is  justified  by  her 
works  and  her  children. 
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THE    HOiRROR     OF    WAR. 

A   story   of   wire    entanglements    which    tells    itself. 


AFTER    HALF- A -YEAR'S    WAR. 


A  Survey,  i]y  Feiank  H.  Simonds. 


In  the  following:  article  Mr.  Simonds  reviews  the  state  of  aflF.airs  in  Europe  after 
the  devastating-  strugg-le  has  rag-ed  for  six  months.  Althoug;h  the  world  war  is  now 
eig-ht  months  old,  what  Mr.  Simonds  has  to  say  applies  as  well  now  as  it  did  two 
months  ag-o.  The  only,  notable  event  which  has  occurred  since  is  the  driving:  of  the 
Russians  out  of  East  Prussia  and  Bukowina,  but  thev  are  back  again  almost  where 
they  were  at  the  end  of  January. 


Six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
world  war  the  outstanding  fact  was  that 
peace  seemed  as  distant,  ahiiost  more 
distant,  than  it  did  in  September.  Yet 
if  the  close  of  the  conflict  still  remained 
a  subject  for  speculation,  it  was  now 
plain  that  the  issue  had  been  deter- 
mined in  September,  and  that  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  had  in  fact  been  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  one  more  decisive  battle  of 
the  world.  On  fields  and  hills  but  little 
distant  from  the  plain  where  Roman 
civilisation  turned  back  Attila,  the  Ger- 
man bid  for  world  supremacy,  the 
Kaiser's  chance  to  play  Napoleon,  were 
abolished. 


In  the  opening  month  of  the  war 
there  was  a  chance,  a  real  chance,  that 
Germany  might  destroy  France  before 
Russia  was  up,  force  Russia  to  make 
terms  before  England  was  ready,  and 
then,  master  of  the  Continent  as  the 
France  of  Napoleon,  renew  the  duel 
with  the  British  Empire  that  France  had 
abandoned  precisely  a  century  before. 
After  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  the 
chance  had  vanished.  W'eek  by  week, 
month  by  month,  Russian,  British,  French 
military  power  developed,  increased.  On 
January  20th,  Germany  held  less  of 
France  than  on  September  1st  ;  in.stead 
of  a  100,000  British  troops,  the  advance 
guard  of  a  fresh  million  were  already 
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in  Flanders  ;  French  troo])s  were  lireak- 
ing  out  in  Alsace. 

In  the  period  between  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne  and  ]anuar\-,  IQ15,  German)- 
had  made  three  j^reat  camjiaigns.  On 
the  Yser  the  \ery  flower  of  her  troojis 
had  gone  down  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Kaiser  in  a  frantic  attemjit  to  gain  the 
French  coast  cities,  to  grasp  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  to  get 
within  reach  of  the  hated  Englishman's 
home.  x\  first  attempt  to  seize  Warsaw , 
to  crush  Russia,  France  being  indestruc- 
tible, had  failed  before  the  Polish  capi- 
tal. A  second  offensive  into  Poland, 
after  great  victories  and  terrible  losses, 
had  come  to  a  halt  before  the  Bzura. 

Six  months  after  war  had  l)egun 
Germany  was  still  faced  by  three 
great  nations,  their  military  force  wholly 
unshaken,  their  armies  still  gaining  in 
niimbers,  their  deficiencies  in  artiller\', 
in  machiner)'  all  but  made  good.  Sucli 
advantage  as  her  [preparedness  had 
given  her,  the  credit  balance  being  in 
her  favour,  was  now  exhausted. 

Tn  the  same  period  her  Austrian  all) 
had  three  limes  been  beaten  almost  to 
her  knees  by  Russian  victories,  was  now 
facing  cin  invasion  across  the  Carj'ja- 
thians  nito  Ilungar)-.  Twice,  too,  the 
Hapsburg  Emperor  had  seen  splendid 
armies  ignominiously  routed,  destro)'ed 
by  the  hated  Serbs,  who  in  their  turn 
were  preparing  to  ovctAow  the  Danube 
into  Hungar)-. 

Around  the  world  the  German  hopes 
had  equall)-  jiroven  vain.  The  Turk' 
had  suffered  disaster,  the  Holy  War  had 
fallen  to  empty  nothing,  the  South 
African  revolution  had  flickered  out  as 
an  abortive  revolt,  with  no  other  per- 
manent consequence  than  to  insure  the 
loss  of  German  South-West  Africa.  In 
Asia  her  colon)-  had  disappeared  into 
Japanese  hands,  in  the  Pacific  her 
islands  were  lost  irrevocably,  in  Africa 
her  remaining  colonies  were  being 
slowly  liut  steadily  consumed  b)-  her 
enemies  as  one  eats  an  artichoke,  leaf 
by  leaf. 

To  balance  tins,  Germans  could  still 
point  to  conquered  lands  and  provinces. 
In  Poland,  in  Flanders,  in  Champagne 
her  lines  held,  her  counter-attacks  re- 
gained    lost     trenches     rcgularl)-.        In 


Alsace,  alcjng  the  Aisne,  in  Artois  and 
Belgium,  Anglo-French  attacks,  ambi- 
tious offensive,  were  spcedil)'  beaten 
down.  East  and  west  Germany  was 
still  a  match  for  her  enemies,  but  east 
and  west  the  moment  for  victory  had 
passecJ,  irrevocabl)-  passed,  east  and 
west  German  operations  more  and 
more  tended  toward  the  defensive.  No- 
where in  January  was  there  the  slightest 
sign  of  new  jtromise  for  German  vic- 
tory, and  what  was  true  in  January  had 
been  true  in  the  earlier  months. 

Half  a  year  of  war  had  given  histor)- 
one  more  decisi\e  battle,  for  Europe 
conceivably  the  greatest  in  permanent 
meaning  since  Waterloo.  In  that  battle 
it  had  been  decided  that  Europe  should 
still  be  European  and  not  Prussian.  At 
the  Marne.  France  had  saved  herself 
and  Europe  ;  after  the  Marne  the  prob- 
lem was  how  long"  it  would  take  Europe 
to  conquer  Germany,  and  in  January  it 
was  unmistakable  that  as  yet  Euro}3e 
had  made  no  progress. 

1 1. ^Prospects  of  Peace. 

It  was  natural  then,  in  the  six  months, 
the  war  having  fallen  to  a  complete 
deadlock  in  Poland,  as  in  Champagne, 
that  the  whole  world  should  consider 
the  possibilit)-  of  peace,  weigh  the  jiros- 
pects  of  ending  battles,  murderous  but 
indecisive,  by  an  arrangement  honour- 
able to  all.  Yet,  this  done,  it  was  only 
less  plain  than  the  fact  that  there  could 
be  no  immediate  militar)-  decision,  that 
any  other  solution  was  indiscoverable. 

The  reason  was  simple.  For  France, 
who  had  suffered  most  of  the  Allies, 
that  is  of  the  greater  nations,  peace 
without  Alsace  was  unthinkable.  More 
than  this,  for  forty  years  the  French 
peojjle  had  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
German  attack.  Peace  now  restored  it 
would  still  be  a  menace  ;  but,  France, 
having  done  her  part,  and  Russia  and 
England  now  coming  on  the  field  in 
new  strength,  the  hour  of  French  peril 
was  passed.  Could  her  Allies,  with  her 
own  help,  crush  Germany  completely, 
there  would  be  for  France  the  promise 
of  at  le.ist  a  generation  of  security, 
time  to  build  up  her  great  colonial  em- 
pire, organise  her  native  armies,  thus 
restore  the  l)alance  between  her  popula- 
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tion  and  Gcniiany's.  For  France,  the 
real  promise  for  i)ea(e  was  found  in 
war. 

As  for  Russia,  all  her  Czars  had 
dreamed  of  for  centuries  was  in  si^^ht, 
Constantinople,  the  destruction  of  Tur- 
key, of  Austria,  with  the  resulting  Rus- 
sian hegemon}-  over  all  the  Slavs,  over 
the  Balkans,  the  mastery  of  the  Con- 
tment,  all  these  were  assured  if  Ger- 
many could  he  crushed,  all  these  were 
in  jeopardy  if  German)'  should  escape 
now  by  premature  peace.  England  and 
France  were  now  fighting  to  make  the 
Czar  master  in  the  Near  East,  such  aid 
could  hardh'  be  had  again,  but,  Ger- 
many crushed,  who  could  veto  Russia's 
will  in  Europe,  in  Asia  Elinor,  at  the 
Goldtni  Morn,  and  on  the  Baltic? 

For  England,  peace  that  spared  the 
German  fleet,  restored  those  German 
colonies,  which  had  been  used  as  the 
bases  for  German  attacks  and  intrigue 
in  South  Africa,  in  East  Africa,  would 
be  intolerable.  Xor  could  Britain 
sheathe  her  sword  until  German  sup- 
remacy in  Islam,  in  Constantinople, 
which  had  struck  at  King  George's  mil- 
lions of  Mohammedan  subjects  in  India 
and  Egypt,  had  been  ended.  Finally, 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  extended 
the  period  of  prostration  of  her  only 
rival  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Every  casualty  list  of  the  Germans  in 
battle  with  the  French  or  Russians  was 
a  victory  for  England,  since  it  de- 
stroyed more  of  the  artisans,  the  skilled 
workmen  of  German  industry.  Ever\" 
day  the  war  continued  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  gamed  new  advantages  over 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  British  ships  ex- 
tended the  area  of  conquest,  while  Ger- 
man ships  lay  idle  in  New  York  and 
Lisbon,  or  in  home  ports. 

For  all  her  foes,  the  crushing  of  Ger- 
many was  patently  more  profitable  than 
peace  on  an\^  but  their  own  terms.  For 
German}',  still  the  conqueror  in  Bel- 
gium, in  northern  France,  in  western 
Poland,  still  unbeaten  in  the  field,  in- 
deed superior  in  achievement,  it  was  im- 
possible to  lay  down  her  arms,  surren- 
der her  provinces,  her  fleet,  her  great 
hopes,  her  splendid  dreams,  her  legiti- 
mate rights  in  some  cases,  in  advance 
of   actual   defeat.      For   her,  too,   peace 


oil  any  terms  obtainable  was  certaiai  to 
be  expensive  beyond  an)thing  but  the 
consequences  of  complete  disaster. 

Austria,  Belgium,  Serbia  might  long 
for  peace  on  any  reasonable  terms,  but 
England,  France,  Russia,  they,  at  last, 
had  Germany  within  their  power,  not 
immediately,  but  ultimately.  In  all  re- 
spects, January  conditions  resembled 
the  situation  when  Europe  marched 
against  Napoleon  still  unconquered  in 
1 813,  but  at  last  conquerable.  So,  six 
months  after  the  first  declaration  of 
war,  the  prospect  of  peace  was  slight,  a 
war  not  of  strategy  but  attrition,  a  war 
such  as  Grant  waged  against  the  Con- 
federacy from  the  Rapidan  to  Appo- 
mattox, seemed  ineluctable. 

III. — War  by  Attrition. 

Since  a  war  of  attrition  seemed  in- 
evitable, the  natural  inquiry  was  in 
January :  How  long  will  it  take  to 
reach  exhaustion  ?  Again,  since  it  was 
now  clear  that  Austrian  resources  were 
fast  failing  and  new  drafts  were  being 
made  upon  German  armies  to  defend 
Hungar}'  as  well  as  Cracow,  the  real 
problem  became :  How  long  can  Ger- 
man)' continue  to  meet  France,  Russia 
and  England  with  equal  or  sufficient 
numbers  to  prolong  the  war  ? 

Early  in  the  war  Lord  Kitchener  had 
said  that  the  struggle  might  last  for 
three  years.  What  seemed  a  mere  rough 
estimate  becomes  far  more  significant 
examined  by  the  few  statistics  yet  avail- 
able, which  show  the  wastage  of  war. 

It  seems  fair  to  estimate  that  when 
the  third  year  of  the  war  opens 
not  more  than  4,000,000  Austro- 
Germans,  the  last  line,  will  confront 
6,000,000  Russians,  British,  and  French, 
helped  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Slavs  and  Belgians,  behind  whom 
will  stand  Russian  and  British  reserves 
of  at  least  4,000,000.  This  means,  with 
ever)^  discount  for  the  roughness  of  the 
estimate,  that  some  time  in  the  third 
year,  while  Russia  and  Britain  are  still 
able  to  keep  their  armies  at  their  pre- 
sent point,  Austro-German  forces  will 
begin  to  decline  rapidly  and  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  of  numbers  will  belong 
to  the   enemies   of   Germany.      Such  is 
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the    stateniciit    of   wlial    may    W   railed 
the  niatheniatirs  of  murder. 

For  Americans,  it  will  be  interestmj^ 
to  recall  that  this  is  jin^cisel)-  what  hap- 
pened to  the  South  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Civil  War.  Up  to  this  time  the 
South  had  been  able  to  n)eet  invasion 
and  halt  it  with  numbers  unequal  to 
their  opponents  but  equal  to  their  task. 
But  in  1864  the  "  seedcorn  of  the  Con- 
federacy," as  Jefferson  Davis  termed  the 
N'oim^  men,  had  been  ground  \\\).  and 
the  end  came  quick1\-  thereafter. 

W .     New   Factors. 

Since  e\ery  indication  of  battlefield 
and  nn"litar)-  statistics  alike  pointed  to- 
ward a  three  years'  war  in  January,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  attention  of  the 
world  shoidd  turn  to  the  onh"  jiossible 
influence  whic-h  might  shorten  the 
period  of  world  suffering,  that  which 
might  be  exerted  by  neutral  nations,  if 
they  should  enter  the  war.  Of  these 
nations,  Roumania  and  Italy  were  the 
most  interesting,  because  it  was  becom- 
ing plain  that  self-interest  and  popular 
sentiment  in  each  was  drawing  them 
nearer  to  the  battle  lines. 

For  Roumania  tlie  case  was  unmis- 
takable. In  Bukowina  and  Transylvania 
2,500,000  Roumanians  suffered  under 
the  tyranny-  of  Austrian  or  Magyar 
masters.  These  ]irovinces  were  con- 
ti<juous  to  Roumania,  were  indeed  "  lost 
provinces  "  of  tlie  Roumanian  world. 
Austrian  disaster  had  brought  Russian 
troops  intc)  Bukowina  and  to  the 
marches  of  Trans\'lvania.  Russian  dip- 
lomacy held  them  out  as  prospective 
bribes  to  Roumania,  but  if  Roumania 
remained  neutral,  the  chance  might  be 
lost,  Bukowina  annexed  by  Russia, 
Transyhania  left  to  the  Hungarians. 
Before  she  could  strike  with  complete 
safet)-  Roumania  had  to  settle  w'ith  her 
Bulgarian  neighbour,  whose  vineyard 
she  liad  raided  in  the  Second  Balkan 
War,  but  in  January  this  detail  seemed 
arranged. 

i\s  for  ltal\-,  her  stake  was  even 
larger.  Trieste  and  die  Trentino  are 
peopled  by  Italians.  Along  the  Dal- 
matian coast  the  ruins  of  Venetian  and 
Roman  em])ire  are  thickly  strewn,  and 
the  coast  towns  bear  Italian  names  and 


ha\e  Italian  pojjulations.  To  take  these 
provinces  from  Austria  has  long  been 
the  dream  <if  Italian  statesmen.  Now, 
at  last,  the  chance  had  come. 


\'et  for  Roumania,  for  Italy,  the  fait 
remained  that  profit  in  the  Great  War 
for  them  was  discoverable  only  through 
the  defeat  of  Austria,  realisable  only  if 
they   participated   in  tlie  struggle. 

Togeth<M-,  Ital)'  and  Roumania  coiild 
put  1.000,000  troops  in  the  field,  fully 
eciui]>])ed,  trained.  Behind  them  would 
stanrl  adequate  re.serves  to  maintain 
these  armies  at  full  strength.  With 
.Serbian  troops  they  could  be  reckoned 
upon  to  occupy  all  of  Austrian  resources 
and  leave  Russia  free  to  concentrate 
against  Germany.  The  Italian  fleet 
would  bring  new  aid  to  the  Allied  ships 
holding  the  Suez  Canal,  bombarding 
the  Dardenelles,  blockading  the  Aus- 
trian warships  in  Pola  and  Cattaro. 

For  Austria,  for  Germany,  the  en- 
trance of  these  two  fresh  antagonists 
would  be  a  final  sign  that  the  war  had 
been  lost,  might  bring  them  to  surren- 
der in  advance  of  exhaustion,  might 
com])el  Austria  to  make  a  separate 
pea(-e  and  leave  Germany  to  her  fate. 
Here  in  January  was  the  single  hint  of 
early  peace,  peace  through  more  war, 
peace  jiredicted  on  new  disasters  to  the 
two  Kaisers  and  their  Turkish  ally,  but 
recently  the  foe  of  Italy  and  still 
the  menace  to  Italian  as  well  as  British 
Enijiire   in   /Xfrica. 

\'      In  Poland. 

East  .111(1  west  alike  the  military 
operations  of  January  were  without  real 
results.  In  France  a  new  ./Vllied  offen- 
sive was  beaten  down  at  its  very  incep- 
tion and  a  German  gain  on  the  Aisne 
emphasised  the  fact  that  Germany  was 
still  able  to  hold  her  conquered  pro- 
vinces in  France  and  Belgium.  In  the 
East  the  German  drive  for  Wansaw 
came  to  a  dead  sto])  at  the  B/ura  and 
the  sul)se()uent  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
in  (ialicia  demonstrated  that  it  had 
failed  in  its  indirect  as  well  as  its 
direct  i)ur|wse.  So  far  as  real  advan- 
tage was  disco\erable  in  the  January 
round  it  ]a\  with  the  Allies,  not  in  their 
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campaigns  against  Germany,  luit  in  the 
Russian  operations  against  Germany's 
two  allies,  Turkey  and  Austria,  for  both 
of  whom  the  month  was  disastrous. 

Taking  up  the  Polish  campaign  first, 
it  will  be  recalled  that  in  this  maga 
zine  for  last  month  I  described  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans  from  Thorn,  their 
victory  at  Lodz,  their  renewed  (effort  to 
push  forward  along  the  railroads  to 
Warsaw.  To  capture  Warsaw  meant  to 
lay  hands  on  the  most  important  road 
and  railroad  centre  in  western  Rus- 
sia, to  seize  the  west  bank  of 
the  Vistula  and  make  this  river 
the  military  frontier  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  thus  holding  Russian 
armies  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
Silesia  and  Posen,  it  meant  to  take  up 
a  position  many  times  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  along  the  Aisne  and 
insure  the  eastern  marches  of  German}' 
against  invasion.  Finally,  since  in  the 
first  advance  upon  Warsaw,  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  compelled  to  retire  from 
all  western  Galicia  to  the  San,  give  over 
their  thrust  nito  Hungary  and  their  ad- 
vance upon  Cracow,  the  Germans  might 
hope  that  the  new  invasion  would  prove 
equally  useful  to  their  ally. 

In  the  closing  days  of  December  the 
German  advance  continued  and  under 
pressure  the  whole  Russian  line  went 
back.  Lowicz,  Skierniewice,  the  Brcslau, 
Frankfurt,  and  Thorn  railroads,  west 
-of  these  cities,  were  surrendered 
and  the  Russian  army  at  last  took  root 
behind  the  Bzura,  which  enters  the  War- 
saw north  of  Socharew  and  some  twenty 
odd  miles  west  of  Warsaw.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russian  armies,  which 
had  been  approaching  Cracow  from  the 
north,  moving  along  the  Ivangorod- 
Cracow  railway,  in  their  turn  retreated 
eastward,  until  they  stood  behnid  the 
Nida,  which  enters  the  Vistula  north  of 
Tarnow. 

In  their  new  positions  the  Russians 
occupied  a  line  resembling  the  string  of 
a  mighty  bow,  formed  by  the  Vistula 
behind  them,  a  string  perhaps  1 50  miles 
long.  At  the  north,  where  the  main 
Russian  and  German  armies  faced  each 
other,  the  Bzura,  flanked  by  long- 
stretches     of     morasses,     of      swamps, 


offered  defensive  advantages  surpassing 
those  of  the  Yser  in  Flanders.  To  the 
south  the  Nida  was  a  considerable  mili- 
tary obstacle.  Between  these  two  rivers, 
the  tableland  dividing  their  watersheds 
was  cut  by  the  Pilica  River  flowing  east 
to  the  Vistula  and  thus  perpendicular 
to  the  Russian  front. 

Since  the  Russian  flanks  rested  upon 
the  Vistula  and  the  wings  were  covered 
by  the  Bzura  and  Nida  rivers,  the  centre 
alone  seemed  vulnerable.  Yet  at  the 
outset  the  German  assault  rolled  up 
against  the  Bzura  position,  huge  losses 
to  the  assailants  were  reported  by  the 
Russians,  who  dug  themselves  into  the 
ground  as  the  French  and  British  had 
in  Flanders.  A  mild  winter  turning  the 
Bzura  marshes  into  endless  swamps 
served  to  increase  the  German  difficul- 
ties. Napoleon  had  been  ruined  by  an 
early  Russian  winter,  a  century  before, 
but  now  General  January,  blowing  mild, 
sending  rains,  not  frosts  and  snow, 
paralysed  the  transport  of  heavy  Ger- 
man artillery. 

Little  by  little  it  became  clear  that 
the  German  invasion  had  again  been 
lialted.  Once  more  Russia  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  reserves  in  time 
to  offset  the  advantage  Germany  de- 
rived from  strategic  railways.  By  mid- 
[anuary  the  German  attack  had  shifted 
from  the  Bzura  to  the  Pilica,  that  is 
from  the  Russian  right  to  the  Russian 
centre.  Meantime  the  Russian  left  on 
the  Vistula  severely  defeated  an  Aus- 
trian army  moving  east  from  Cracow 
and  began  to  attempt  to  pass  the  Nida, 
moving  west. 

In  sum,  the  January  fighting  in 
Poland  had  developed  into  a  complete 
deadlock.  By  her  new  invasion  of 
Poland,  German)'  had  cleared  her  own 
frontiers,  she  had  rolled  the  Russians 
back  three-quarters  of  the  way  to  War- 
saw, but  she  had  not  destroyed  their 
armies,  she  had  not  taken  Warsaw,  sh'" 
seemed  no  longer  to  have  any  real 
chance  of  taking  it,  she  had  not  even 
served  her  ally  in  Galicia  materially, 
since  new  disaster  had  come  to  Austria 
at  the  very  moment  when  German  ad- 
vance to  Warsaw  was  going  forward 
most    formidably. 
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VI. — ANOTHtiR  Austrian  Disaster. 

At  the  moment  when  von  Hindenburg 
had  hiunched  his  second  drive  against 
Warsaw  Russian  troops  were  on  two 
sides  of  Cracow  and  were  reaching  to- 
ward the  south  to  cut  it  off  and  sur- 
round it.  Save  for  Cracow,  with  its 
environs,  and  Przemysl,  now  closely  in- 
vested, all  Galicia  was  in  Russian 
hands  and  Russian  troops  were  across 
the  Carpathians  in  Hungary  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bukowina. 

Coincident  with  the  German  advance 
the  Austrians  undertook  a  most  ambi- 
tious operation  to  clear  their  own  terri- 
tories.    While  an  Austro-German  arm)- 
moved  east    from    Cracow   toward   the 
Nida,    forming  the  right   wing   of   the 
German    arnn'    in     Poland,     two    other 
armies,      one      coming      through       the 
westernmost     passes     of     the     Carpa- 
thians,   the    other    moving    east     from 
Cracow     along     the     eastern     foothills 
of     the     Carpathians,     were     directed 
at     the     extreme     left     of     the     Rus- 
sians,   with    the    design    to    strike    the 
Russian  flank  in   front  and  rear  at  the 
same   moment,   somewhat    as    the    two 
Prussian  armies  had  arrived  on  the  field 
of  Sadowa  in  1866.     Finall)-.  it  was  ar- 
ranged    that     the     Przemysl     garrison 
should  take  the  field  and  oj^erate  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole  Russian  front  in  the 
Galician   field   of  operations. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Austrians,  the 
design,  which,  if  realisable,  would  have 
meant  complete  disaster  to  the  Russians 
in  Galicia,  was  beyond  their  power.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  Austrians  to 
carr\-  out  their  plans,  the  Russians  he- 
fore  Cracow  fell  back  behind  the  Dona- 
jec  at  Tarnow,  detached  all  available 
reserves  from  this  front,  and  sent  them 
south  to  meet  the  Austrians  conung 
north  across  the  Carpathians,  rein- 
forced by  the  troops  lately  drawn  from 
Serbia,  with  such  fatal  consequences. 

Standing  on  the  defensive  toward 
Cracow,  the  Russians  promptly  defeated 
the  Austrian  arm}-  coming  north  from 
Hungar\-,  drove  it  back  across  the 
southern  railwa\-  line  which  follows  the 
Carpathians  from  Silesia  to  Roumania 
beat  down  a  sortie  from  Pr/.em}-sl, 
which  was  made  too  soon  to  co-ordinate 
with     the    (sther    Austrian     movements 


Finall}-,  having  disposed  of  two  of  the 
three  hostile  moves,  the  Russians  again 
threw  their  forces  back  across  the  Dona- 
jec  and  begiin  to  advance  west  toward 
Cracow  again. 

For  Austria  this  latest  of  her  disas- 
ters was  terribly  embarrassing.  An  in- 
vasion of  Hungary  now  seemed  inevit- 
able. Hungarian  insistence  upon  the 
defence  of  this  frontier  prompth'  pro- 
duced the  resignation  of  Count  von 
Berchtold,  Foreign  Minister,  who  still 
favoured  a  campaign  to  recover  lost 
laurels  in  Serbia.  German  troops,  too, 
had  to  be  brought  to  Hungar)-  to  meet 
tlie  Russians,  slowly  but  steadily  work- 
ing their  wa)-  through  the  snow-filled 
passes  toward  the  Hungarian  Plain. 

But  if  the   fresh  defeat  brought  in- 
ternal   difficulties    and    unrest    in    the 
Hapsburg  Empire,  its  effect  upon  exter- 
nal  jiolitical   relations  was    still    more 
consideralDle    and    unfa\ourable.      The 
Austrian    advan(-e   into    Galicia   having 
been  turned  back,  Russian  troops  were 
sent    back    into    Bukowina.    which    had 
been   won    and    lost   before   by   Russia. 
This  time  the  conquest    was    complete 
and     Russian    troops    approached    the 
Borgo  Pass  leading  into  Transylvania 
For     Rcjumania     this     new     Russian 
triuiii])ii   posed  a  grave  problem.    Half 
of    Bukowina,   all   of  Trans\lvania  be- 
longs    raciall)-     ;ind     linguistically     to 
Roumania.       In     them     live     2,500,000 
peo]:)le  speaking  the  Roman  tongue  of 
the   East.     To   pos.sess   these   provinces 
had  long  been  the  dream  of  Roumania's 
patriots.     Both  were  now  to  be  had  by 
joining    Russia    against    Austria.     Vic- 
torious    or     defeated,     Russia     would 
hardly  con.sent  to  see  them  Roumanian 
unless  Roumania  paid  her  share  of  the 
cost   of  conquest.      Thus  the  new  Aus- 
trian defeat  revived  the  talk  of  imme- 
diate Roumanian  intervention,    and    in 
late  January,  while  Russia's  Roumanian 
troojis   from  Bessarabia  were  fraternis- 
ing with  the  Roumanian-speaking  popu- 
lations   in    Bukowina,    the    entrance    of 
Roumania  seemed  likel\-  to  be  prompt. 
For      the      rest.      Austrian      troops, 
strengthened  by  Germans,  were  still  in 
late  Januar\-  holding  the  Russians  bac-k 
from  Cracow  along  the  Nida  and   the 
Dona jec,  the  Russian  wave  had  not  yet 
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cleared  the  Carpathians  in  its  rush  upon 
Hungary,  the  Serbian  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary had  not  yet  begun,  but  Austrian 
prestige  and  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb  in  their  recent  liistory,  the  Euro- 
pean press  buzzed  with  reports  that 
Austria  was  about  to  seek  a  separate 
peace.  Finally,  Ital)-,  too.  began  to 
give  signs  of  again  challenging  her 
secular  enemy,  signs  which  seemed  onlv 
temporarily  obliterated  b)^  the  terrible 
earthquake.  iVs  January  closed  there 
was  a  widespread  belief  that  Austria 
might  be  capable  of  one  more  great 
effort,  but  more  than  that  seemed  be- 
yond her  power.  First  of  all  the  great 
nations,  the  Hapsburg  Empire  seemed 
approaching  the  end  of  her  resources 
for  war-making. 

vn. — Turkey  also  Fails. 

On  the  value  of  Turkey  in  a  general 
war  German  soldiers  and  statesmen  have 
long  been  agreed.  In  a  war  with  Eng- 
land as  one  of  the  enemies  of  German)' 
the  mission  of  the  Sultan  was  to  be 
religious  as  well  as  military.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  Holy  War  he  was 
to  rouse  the  millions  of  Mohammedan 
subjects  of  King  George  in  India.  Re- 
ligious and  military  influence  alike 
were  to  make  British  position  in  Egypt 
untenable,  imperil  the  Suez  Canal, 
spread  religious  unrest  across  the 
Sahara  to  French  North  Africa. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Great  War 
there  was  plain  evidence  that  Turkey 
would  come  in  on  Germany's  side.  Her 
leaders  were  angry  with  Great  Britain 
for  taking  over  the  dreadnoughts  build- 
ing for  Turkey  in  England,  the  ships 
on  Avhich  Turkey  had  relied  to  regain 
her  ^gean  Islands  from  Greece.  An 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  was  an  immediate  menace  to 
Osmanli  power  on  the  Golden  Horn. 
Russia  and  England,  as  well  as  France, 
had  openly  supported  the  Balkan  Allies 
against  the  Sultan. 

But  the  first  Austrian  defeats  cooled 
Turkish  ardour.  What  seemed  sure  in 
August  became  doubtful  again  in  Sep- 
tember. But  October  came,  and  Ger- 
many's great  drives  at  Warsaw  and 
Calais  being  in  full  swing,  the  agents 
of  the  Kaiser  in  Turkey,  Enver  Pasha, 


the  i)owerfui  leader,  whose  sympath)' 
with  German)-  was  complete,  succeeded 
in  enlisting  Turkey.  This  they  did  by 
the  smi|)lc  but  astonishing  device  of 
sending  the  two  German  ships,  the  Goe- 
hen  and  the  Breslai/,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Golden  Horn,  out  into  the 
Black  Sea  to  bombard  the  Russian 
coasts.  As  a  result,  Turkey  was  at  war 
with  Russia  and  Russia's  allies  before 
the  Turkish  public,  or  many  of  the 
Turkish  statesmen,  knew  of  the  fact.  To 
the  end  this  polic)-  was  opposed  by 
some  of  the  ablest  of  Turks. 

Once  in  the  war,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Turke)''  would  make  her  first  effort 
to  regain  her  lost  province  of  Egypt  ; 
the  Khedive,  then  in  Constantinople, 
volunteered  to  lead  the  army  of  libera- 
tion. The  Holy  War  preached  against 
all  nifidels  not  allies  or  friends  of  the 
Turk  was  to  rouse  the  Egyptians.  But, 
thanks  to  the  delay  of  Turkey  coming 
in,  Egypt  was  now  garrisoned  by  Aus- 
tralians, by  British  Territorials,  by 
"  hot-weather "  troops  from  India. 
British  and  French  warships  patrolled 
the  Canal.  To  take  Egypt  promised  to 
be  a  difficult  job,  complicated  b)-  the 
fact  that  Italy,  newly  master  in  Tripoli, 
looked  with  plain  disapproval  upon  tlic 
prospect  of  a  Turkish  neighbour. 

Whatever  the  advantages  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  however,  the  fact 
that  German  influence  was  in  the  saddle 
and  German  necessities  unmistakable, 
led  the  Turks  to  other  aspirations.  For 
Germany,  her  Austrian  ally  slowly 
sinking  under  Russian  attack,  it  was 
imperative  that  a  Turkish  attack  be 
directed  against  Russia  to  divert  Rus- 
sian troops  from  Galicia  and  Poland. 
xAccordingly,  several  Turkish  arm) 
corps  were  sent  east  from  Ezerum  to- 
ward Kars,  into  the  Caucasian  region 
inside  of  Russian  frontiers  and  south 
and  east  of  Batum  and  Trebizond. 

In  a  difficult  mountain  region,  suffer- 
ing from  insufficient  equipment,  from 
the  rigours  of  a  terrible  winter,  the 
Turkish  operation  was  temporarily  suc- 
cessful, but  presentl)'  met  with  com- 
plete disaster,  amd  one  whole  ami)' 
corps,  the  Ninth,  with  its  officers,  in- 
cluding mail)'  Germans,  was  captured  ; 
two  more,  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  en- 
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deavouring  to  cover  the  retreat,  met  with 
a  similar  disaster  a  few  days  later  at 
Olti,  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  Hardly 
less  than  100,000  troops  had  thus  been 
sacrificed  to  German,  not  Turkish, 
needs.  Instead  of  victories,  there  was 
now  added  a  new  disaster  to  stand  with 
Lule  Bergas  and  Kumanovo. 

For  German  influence  in  Turkey  this 
defeat  was  a  terrible  shock,  just  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  as  these  lines  are  writ- 
ten, and  the  news  is  at  last  known  in 
Stamboul.  A  brilliant  but  relatively 
insignificant  fora\'  into  Persia,  the 
clearing  out  of  Russian  Garrisons  at 
Tabriz,  was  but  a  slight  counterbalance 
to  the  loss  of  three  army  corps,  to  the 
prospect  of  the  immediate  loss  of  Eze- 
rum  and  the  rest  of  Armenia. 

That  German  influence,  backed  by 
German  warships,  would  still  hold  on 
for  a  time  in  Turkey  seemed  possible. 
But  the  Caucasian  defeat  had  immedi- 
ately checked  the  area  of  Turkish  use- 
fulness to  Germany,  and  it  had  not  m- 
terrupted  the  despatch  of  Russian 
masses  to  Galicia  or  Poland.  Moreover, 
Italian  apprehension,  roused  by  Turkish 
purposes  in  the  Near  East,  had  pro- 
voked the  Hodeida  incident,  which 
brought  Italy  and  Turkey  within  two 
steps  of  war.  Like  Austria,  Turkey  had 
failed  Germany  in  her  hour  of  greatest 
need. 

VTII.— Still  Deadlock  in  the  West. 

In  January  the  Anglo-French  armies 
in  France  made  three  efforts  to  break 
the  German  hold  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Republic.  All  three  were  marked 
by  small  gains,  in  Alsace,  west  of  the 
Argonne,  in  Champagne,  and  along  the 
line  from  Roye  to  Lille,  and  all  three 
gains  were  less  considerable  than  the 
single  considerable  German  offensive 
which  in  the  third  week  of  the  month 
drove  the  French  south  of  the  Aisne, 
between  Soissons  and  Craonne. 

The  Alsatian  offensive,  the  most  am- 
bitious of  French  jirojects,  was  de- 
scribed in  this  magazine  last  month.  In 
early  January  the  French  columns  flow- 
ing down  the  narrow  Vosges  valley  of 
the  Thur,  passed  Thann,  captured  the 
village  of  Steinbach  at  the  point  where 
the  Thur  enters  the  Alsatian  Plain,  lost 


and  regained  the  village  (it  changed 
hands  six  times),  approached  the  town 
of  Cernay,  the  first  in  the  plain,  and 
there  were  halted,  thrown  back. 

From  Steinbach  the  French  could  see 
Mulhausen,  ten  miles  away,  but  fresh 
German  forces  arrived  to  stay  the  offen- 
sive. Similarly  another  advance  east- 
ward from  Bel  fort  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  before  Altkirch.  The  hardest 
fighting  in  the  West  in  January  took 
place  along  this  front,  but  as  January 
closed  the  French  were  still  unable  to 
debouch  into  the  plain  from  the  \^osges 
or  advance  over  the  olain  from  Bel  fort. 

In  Champagne  four  months  of  effort 
had  failed  to  shake  the  German  hold 
on  the  hills  east  of  Rheims,  which  com- 
manded the  city  and  had  been  occupied 
by  French  forts  defending  the  city  be- 
fore the  war.  These  the  Germans  trans- 
formed into  veritable  strongholds,  and 
from  them  they  bombarded  Rheims 
whenever  the  French  were  too  pressing 
on  their  front.  Accordingly  the  French, 
unable  to  take  the  forts,  sought  to  drive 
the  Germans  from  them  by  pushing 
north-east  of  Rheims  and  west  of  the 
Argonne.  Here,  just  north  of  the  Cha- 
lons-Verdun railroad,  on  the  Cham- 
pagne Plain,  a  desperate  French  offen- 
sive took  several  towns  familiar  in  all 
battle  reports,  but  these  advances  were 
but  slight  and  were  gradually  beaten 
down,  while  just  to  the  east  the  Ger- 
mans continued  to  hold  their  ground 
before  Verdun  and  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient. 

About  Arras  and  to  the  north  in  the 
corner  of  Belgium,  still  unoccupied  by 
the  Germans,  the  French  and  British 
tried  to  push  east,  to  win  La  Bassee,  the 
key  to  much  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, to  advance  on  Lille  and  along  the 
sand  dunes  toward  Ostend.  Every- 
where some  ground  was  won,  some  of 
the  gain  lost,  but  all  fighting  was  of 
the  siege  character.  It  was  advance  and 
retreat  by  trenches  ;  the  shovel  and  not 
the  sabre,  was  the  weapon.  Nor  could 
the  Allies  comfort  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  great  sacrifices  of  life  in 
proportion  to  the  ground  gained  had 
disclosed  any  hopeful  German  'weak- 
ness. 
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On  the  contrary,  a  French  operation 
along  the  first  hills  north  of  the  Aisne, 
and  just  east  of  Soissons,  after  a  brief 
period  of  prosperity,  was  halted,  turned 
back,  driven  first  to  its  starting-place 
and  then  across  the  flooded  Aisne.  The 
ground  lost  here  had  been  won  by  the 
British  in  the"  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber, and  m  the  third  week  of  January 
the  Germans  were  able,  despite  all  the 
demands  made  upon  them  from  all 
quarters,  to  mass  sufficient  men  to  win 
this  triumph  under  the  eye  of  the  Kaiser 
himself. 

Berlin  talked  of  Gravelotte  in  con- 
nection with  this  victory.  The  French 
explained  that  the  river  floods  had  car- 
ried away  bridges  and  prevented  rein- 
forcing their  troops  and  thus  made  re- 
treat inevitable.  Conceivably  the  truth 
lay  half-way  between.  But  the  fact 
was  that  the  French  had  been  thrown 
back,  that  after  six  months  the  com- 
bined military  resources  of  France  and 
England,  with  Belgium  and  Indian  con- 
tingents, were  not  adequate  to  begin 
the  drive  of  German  troops  from 
France.  Beside  this  fact,  all  else  was 
of  minor  import.  Once  more  Germany 
had  been  able  to  match  man  with  man 
and  hold  her  lines  from  Switzerland  to 
the  German  Ocean. 

Kitchener's  grmi  comment  that  the 
war  would  begm  m  May  found  a 
mournful  echo  m  Allied  failure  in 
France.  German  invasion  had  been 
halted  in  September,  but  the  liberation 
of  France  seemed  more  remote  in  Janu- 
ary than  m  the  happy  days  of  that 
autumn  month.  In  the  West,  the 
honours  for  January  were  with  the  Ger- 
mans, but  of  real  progress  there .  was 
none. 

"  Marshal  Feibruary  "  in  Command. 
In  the  last  week  of  January  two  con- 
siderable operations,  a  Russian  in  the 
East,  a  German  in  the  West,  divided 
attention.  The  Russian  operation  was 
directed  at  that  East  Prussian  frontier 
which  had  been  successfully  assailed  m 
August,  and  also  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Vistula  toward  Thorn.  The 
German  operation  seemed  to  be  directed 
at  the  gap  through  which  the  successful 


offensive  had  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Aisne  east  of  Soisson.s,  the  previous 
week. 

For  the  Russian  movement  two  possi- 
bilities ^vere  to  be  considered,     ft  might 
be  simply  an  effort  to  relieve  pressure 
upon  the  army  to  the  south  facing  west 
between   the   mouth   of   the   Bzurji    and 
the   Nida,   it    might     be     an    effort     to 
straighten  out  the  whole  Russian  battle 
front    from  the  Baltic    to    the    ("arpa- 
thians.     In  Galicia  the  Russian  success 
had  beaten  down  the  salient,  which  had 
extended    into    Russian    Poland.      Sub- 
stantially straight  from  the  Carpathians 
to  the  Vistula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bzura 
the  Russian  battle  line  now  ran.     But 
north  of  the  Vistula  it  bent  round,  fol- 
lowing the  Vistula  west  nearly  to  Block, 
then  went  north   to   the   East   Prussian 
line  north  of  Mlawa,  and  crossing  the 
line,  followed  the  Masurian  Lake  front 
to  the  latitude  of  Koenigsberg. 

Ever  since  October  the  Germans  had 
been  able  to  hold  the  Masurian  Lake 
country,  but  if  the  Russians  could  enter 
Prussia  from  the  south  they  might 
outflank  the  position  and  compel  the 
Germans  to  retire  on  the  Allenstein 
front  as  they  had  in  August,  or  turn- 
ing south  along  the  Vistula  near  Plock 
they  might  undertake  to  pass  the  river 
and  reach  the  rear  of  von  Hindenberg's 
main  force  operating  at  the  Bzura.  If 
the  movement  were  directed  north  and 
west  toward  Allenstein  its  maximum 
profit  might  be  the  evacuation  of  all 
Prussia  to  the  Vistula,  thus  shortening 
the  Russian  army  and  protecting  its 
flank,  which  would  rest  upon  the  Bal- 
tic ;  if  it  were  directed  south  across  the 
Vistula  near  Plock,  it  might  compel  the 
retreat  from  the  Bzura  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  second  German  offen- 
sive in  Poland. 

It  was  to  be  deduced  from  rumours 
coming  across  the  battle  lines  that  the 
Germans  were  now  ready  to  put  in  the 
field  new  formations,  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  clearing  their  training  camps  of 
troops  which  were  now  ready  to  stand 
in  the  battle  lines,  the  volunteers  so 
much  discussed  in  Berlin  bulletins  of 
early  days. 
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By  R   G.  Niall. 


The  mountain  tribes  consist  of  the 
Igorote,  the  Kalinga,  the  Ifugao,  the 
Ilongot,  the  Tingian,  and  the  Negrito. 
Tt  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these 
folk  that  I  left  the  hotel  in  Manila 
early  one  morning.  The  mestizo  official 
at  the  hotel  warned  me  that  I  had  not 
much  time  to  spare  if  I  wished  to  catch 
the  north-bound  train.  Calling  a  con- 
veyance, he  vigorously  directs  the 
driver  as  I  step  in.  Immediately  com- 
mences a  modern  rendering  of  the  old 
Roman  chariot  race  by  one  of  the  most 
•erratic  contraptions  I  have  ever  ridden 
in.  I  tryato  convey  to  the  brown  imp 
on  the  front  seat  my  concern  for  the 
outraged  feelings  of  the  pony.  The 
old  customs  of  the  country  still  influ- 
ence his  mode  of  thought  ;  undoubtedly 
the  Americano  (all  English-speaking 
people  are  Americanos  to  the  Filipino) 
wishes  him  to  beat  the  horse  to  greater 
speed.  We  have  sent  the  pedestrians 
scuddmg  from  our  path  through  the 
walled  city,  shot  a  hawker's  goods  from 
the  roadside  into  the  dry  moat,  and 
followed     by      maledictions    are    now- 


scattering  the  people  on  the  Bridge  of 
Spain.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  it. 
Grasping  the  driver's  shoulder  with  one 
hand  to  steady  myself  in  the  cavorting 
vehicle,  I  seize  the  reins  with  the  other 
His  wide-open  eyes  show  great  astonish- 
ment, but  we  now  traverse  Escolta  and 
the  Chinese  quarter  with  a  milder  aspect 
of  jollity.  Afterwards,  in  the  train, 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  think,  T 
concluded  that  one  wheel  of  that  cha- 
riot must  have  been  much  smaller  than 
the  other. 

The  Baguio  (pronounce  Bargu)  train 
leaves  Manila  about  7  o'clock.  For 
something  like  six  hours  we  traversed 
the  lowlands,  passing  through  some 
fairly  large  towns.  Malolos  (at  one 
time  the  headquarters  of  Aguinaldo's 
army),  San  Fernando,  Tarlac,  and 
Dagupan  to  Camp  I.,  the  first  construc- 
tion camp  on  the  Benguet  road.  The 
country  i^  flat  and  open,  but  crossed 
with  many  streams  lined  with  cocoanut 
palms  and  other  tropical  growths.  It 
was  the  dry  season  and  the  soil  did  not 
seem   good.      It   is  gre}-   in   colour  and 
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looks  like  Silurian  formation.  Ihe 
rountr\-  roads  are  ground  up  into  the 
finest  grey  powder,  ankle  and  more 
deep.  It  drifts  abominabl)'  with  the 
wind  when  disturbed  by  passing  traffic. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  1  was  see- 
ing the  country  in  its  least  pleasing  sea- 
son,  just   as   a     traveller    to    Australia 


might  hit  the  pasture  lands  in  time  of 
drought. 

All  this  part  of  Luzon,  which  we 
traverse  until  we  get  back  again  to 
Manila  is  not  tropical  in  the  sense  that, 
say,  New  Guinea  is,  nor  even  as  Min- 
danao or  Xegros  are. 

The    Filipino   villages    are     built     in 
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groves  of  cocoanut  palms  and  bamboo. 
The  houses  are  square,  witli  bamboo 
walls,  bamboo  floor,  and  thatch  roof. 
They  are  raised  five  or  six  feet  off  the 
ground.  Beneath  the  house  it  is  com- 
mon to  keep  the  fowls,  and  sometimes 
the  pigs.  In  the  larger  towns  contrast 
is  usually  provided  by  a  few  old  stone 
Spanish  buildings. 

The  Filipino  dresses  in  European 
clothes  of  white  cotton.  Plis  transport 
vehicle  is  a  light  van  with  plaited  hood 
of  bamboo,  drawn  by  a  small  yellow, 
hard-looking  ox.  For  agricvdtural  pur- 
poses the  carabao  is  the  motive  oower 
and  he  is  often  to  be  seen  drawing  a 


About  I  o'clock  we  slowly  drew  into 
the  shed  at  Camp  I.,  the  present  ter- 
minus, after  a  hot  but  interesting  trip. 
The  best,  however,  was  to  come.  Out- 
side a  number  of  very  powerful  motor- 
cars were  waiting,  to  complete  the  jour- 
ney to  Baguio,  about  5000  ft.  above 
sea-level,  on  a  mountain  plateau.  A 
special  car  carries  the  mail  and  our 
luggage.  You  might  travel  a  long  time 
before  you  would  see  anything  so  [pecu- 
liarly interesting  as  this  road.  Its  total 
length  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  Its 
estimated  cost,  when  begun,  ,was  75,000 
dollars.  Its  actual  cost,  when  finallv 
completed,    was    2,754,281     dollars.     A 


ON  THE   WAY  TO   BAGUIO. 


two-wheeled  cart  with  solid  wood 
wheels  rimmed  with  iron,  whose  effect 
upon  a  good  road  is  about  the  same  as 
would  be  that  of  a  disc  plough  !  The 
carabao  is  a  heavy,  docile  beast,  and 
seems  happiest  when  he  can  get  knee- 
deep  in  slush. 

The  supply  of  fruit  in  Luzon,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  is  very 
poor.  They  have  a  really  good  mango 
which  they  are  fond  of  themselves,  but 
are  willing  to  sell  to  you  at  the  way- 
side stations  for  6d.  apiece,  and  the 
chico  (achres  sapota)  is  a  nice  fruit. 
This  was  all  I  found.  The  oranges  are 
tasteless  and  fibrous. 


splendid  motor  track,  it  winds  and 
twists  by  easy  gradient  up  the  narrow 
canyon  of  the  Bued  River.  The  moun- 
tains on  each  side  rise  almost  vertically 
to  a  height  of  from  4000  to  7000  feet. 
These  mountains  in  Luzon  seem  to  be 
mainly  composed  of  railway  ballast  and 
rubble  loosely  packed.  Make  a  cutting 
and  down  comes  half  the  mountain- 
side ;  or  you  may  return  the  next  day 
to  find  your  track  has  slid  into  the 
valley  below.  Tremendous  land  slides 
take  place  at  times  that  completely 
dam  the  Bued  River  until  the  water  cuts 
its  way  through  again.  The  damage 
done  to  the  track  at  such  times  is  very 
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great  ;  you  sec  evidence  of  it  in  the 
twisted  wrecks  of  steel  viaducts  l\ing' 
amonc^st  the  boulders  in  the  river  bed. 
The  engineering  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  building  and  maintaining  the 
track  for  the  first  few  years  were  im- 
mense. W'e  wind  between  quantities  of 
great  boulders  flung  into  the  valle\",  run 
round  sharp  turns,  and  cross  numbers 
of  viaducts  ;  in  places  we  traverse  the 
face  of  sheer  cliff,  in  others  we  double 
back  and  twist  and  climb  until  we  ftnd 
ourselves  on  a  track  literally  suspended 
in  mid-air.  The  air  is  sweet  and  cool 
and  good,  after  the  hot  ])lains. 

On  the  way  u])  the  type  of  vegetation 
changes  suddenly  ;  there  is  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  where  one  ty[ie 
ends  and  another  begins.  We  were  now 
in  the  pine  country. 

Between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  run  over  a  saddle  in  the  moun- 
tains, through  a  grove  of  large  pine 
trees,  and  Baguio,  the  sunnner  capital, 
lies  immediately  before  us.  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Americans  as  a 
health -recruiting  resort.  The  houses  are 
all  built  of  wood,  but  are  new  and 
commodious.  There  are  schools,  a  hos- 
pital, post  and  telegraph  ofhce,  and 
various  administrative  offices.  It  has  a 
beautiful  climate ;  the  pine-scented  air 
is  alwa\'s  fresh,  without  being  actually 


cold.  Good  roads,  taking  tortuous 
courses  across  the  plateau,  bring  }ou  to 
points  where  magnificent  views  are  ob- 
tained, of  winding  river  courses  and 
pine-clad  ranges. 

WV-  are  now  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
guet,  the  Igorote  country.  Walking 
down  the  road  ahead  of  us  is  a  gentle- 
man, whose  whole  raiment  appears  to 
consist  of  a  clean,  freshly-ironed  white 
coat  and  a  straw  hat !  When  we  reach 
the  hotel  two  brown  nippers,  similarly 
clad,  except  for  the  hat,  charge  out  and 
wrestle  with  our  baggage.  The  national 
costume  of  the  Igorote  is  a  sash  woven 
b\-  their  women  out  of  brightly- 
coloured  cotton,  and  when  the}-  become 
civilised  they  put  a  white  coat  on  over 
the  top  of  it.  The  stranger  who  sees 
it  for  the  first  time  has  mixed  sensa- 
tions. 

Sunday  is  a  market  day  in  Baguio 
and  numbers  of  Igorotes  foregather  on 
the  market  grounds.  Man\'  with  un- 
kempt hair,  who  bring  nothing  but  their 
sash  and  spear,  whose  business  end  is 
of  iron  in  various  designs,  squat  about 
in  small  groups.  Others  bring  goods 
tied  in  a  cane  frame  strapped  to  their 
backs,  so  that  when  the\-  sit  down  the 
cane  carrier  rests  on  the  ground  and 
takes  the  weight  from  their  shoulders. 
Some  bring  fat  pigs  to  sell,  and  others 
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BONTOC   IGOKOTES.      THE   MAN   IN   THE    CENTPtE  IS  CARRYING  A  HEAD-AXE. 


numbers  of  poor  dogs  of  any  kind  of 
breed.  You  will  see  them  coming  over 
the  mountain  trails,  a  man  in  the  midst 
of  six  or  eight  dogs,  with  sticks  a  yard 
long  so  fastened  to  their  necks  that  they 
cannot  fight  one  another.  The  selling 
Igorote  starves  the  dog  until  he  is  so 
poor  that  he  can  just  about  carry  his 
skin  and  bones  to  the  market  ;  the 
buyer  feeds  him  up  on  boiled  rice,  and 
when  he  is  fat  kills  and  eats  him  ! 

The  Igorotes  are  light  brown  in 
colour,  after  a  bath,  but  as  fires  are 
nearly  always  burning  in  the  small,  one- 
roomed  open-walled  houses  where  they 
sleep,  and  the  floor  is  scattered  with 
ashes  and  everything  else  covered  with 
soot,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
their  true  colour.  They  are  people  of 
small  stature  but  of  great  muscular  de- 
velopment, superior  in  physique  to  the 
Filipino. 

The  Benguet  Igorotes  were  never 
head-hunters.  They  are  a  kindly  people, 
not  very  talkative,  and  those  who  know 
them  best  say,  industrious  and  self- 
respecting. 

None  of   the   mountani    tribes    have 
ever   "hit    it"   with   the   Filipino;    ap 
parently   the   latter   seldom   omitted   tii 
t-ake  advantage  of  them  when  the  oppor- 


tunity offered.  The  Benguet  Igorotes 
in  particular  are  said  to  have  been 
cruelly  treated  by  the  Filipino  insur- 
gents. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Americans 
for  the  persistent  and  extensive  efforts 
made  in  the  face  of  great  personal  difft- 
culties  to  establish  friendh'  relations 
with  the  mountain  tribes.  Immense 
success  has  rewarded  their  labours.  One 
of  the  Provincial  Governors  tells  how 
when  he  had  to  undergo  a  surgical  ope- 
ration, the  news  spread  that  the  doctors 
were  going  to  cut  him  up.  The  old 
Igorote  chief,  Palasi,  hastily  mobilised 
his  forces  and  rushed  them  into  Baguio 
to  disperse  the  doctors.  It  was  only  by 
the  repeated  assurances  of  the  Governor 
that  the  "  cutting  up  "  was  being  done 
at  his  own  wish  that  Palasi  reluctantly 
abandoned  his  design. 

Leaving  Baguio  behind,  I  journeyed 
to  the  north.  Astride  of  a  small  and 
wiry  pony,  whose  knee  joints  I  can  just 
touch  with  my  boot,  I  followed  a  tor- 
tuous trail  cut  in  the  mountain  side. 
Two  happy  young  Igorotes,  kindly 
found  for  me  by  the  American  officials 
in  Baguio,  are  ahead,  armed  with  spears 
and  carrying  my  belongings  slung  on 
a  bamboo  pole.     These  trails  are  of  an 
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easy  f^fradient.  but  ihev  are  not  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  vehicle. 

We  passed  through  Trinidad,  a  small 
town  composed  of  Filipino  and  Igorote 
houses,  situated  in  what  looks  like  an 
old  volcanic  crater  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, but  it  is  not,  for  the  formation  is 
coral.  A  number  of  days  passed  be- 
fore we  saw  another  town. 

There  is  not  a  mouthful  of  grass  for 
a  horse  in  this  country.  My  boys,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  cut  me  some  arm- 
fuls  of  a  diminutive  kind  of  bamboo, 
which  my  pon\'  munched,  and  which  I 
hardly  think  any  self-respecting  horse 
would  look  at  twice,  and,  in  addition,  I 
bought  some  bunches  of  rice  in  the  ear 
from  Igorotes.  which  makes  really  good 
horse- feed. 

These  are  the  steepest  "  grass " 
covered  mountain  sides  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere.  The  radiating  spurs  from 
the  great  Tengger  crater  in  east  Java 
are  in  places  as  steep,  but  m  this  land 
the  whole  mountain  range  rises 
abruptly.  If  you  slipped  off  the  track 
you  would  glissade  a  thousand  feet  or 
more,  unless  you  had  the  questionable 
luck  to  strike  a  pine  tree.  The  slope  is 
almost  vertical.  The  "  grass "  is  a 
bladey  growth  that  will  gash  your 
fingers  like  a  knife  if  you  attempt  to 


handle  it  ;    no   atnmal   that   I    know   of 
eats  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mountains 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  rubble  formation 
as  we  saw  on  the  road  to  Baguio.  It 
looks  like  the  Silurian  mud  stone  strata 
which,  as  a  result  of  a  concertina-like 
movement  of  the  earth's  crust,  has  frac- 
tur(>d  into  pieces  about  an  inch  cube. 
In  all  directions  \-ou  see  high  land 
slides,  scarring  the  mountain  sides,  some 
of  them  thousands  of  feet  in  length 

For  tiie  first  few  days  you  are  un- 
able to  resist  the  inclination  to  lean  in- 
wards from  your  pony's  back,  towards 
the  mountain  side.  Occasionally  one 
hind  foot  breaks  over  the  edge  of  the 
trail,  and  with  the  sudden  drop  of  the 
pony's  back  your  heart  comes  into  your 
mouth.  But  it  is  all  right  ;  these  ponies 
are  as  sure-footed  as  goats.  Then  the 
fact  that  you  have  got  two  other  risks 
prevents  you  from  concentrating  your 
attention  unduly  on  the  first.  Either 
the  whole  track  may  at  any  moment 
subside  into  the  abyss  below,  or  you 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  world  fall- 
ing on  you  from  above.  In  the  last 
manner  one  young  American  lost  his 
life  on  this  trail  the  day  I  got  back  to 
Baguio.  There  were  places  where  the 
trail  traversed  the  face  of  an  old  land- 
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slide,  and  where  tlie  formation  was  so 
loose  and  disintegrated  that  1  would 
have  been  afraid  to  shout.  Huge 
masses,  practically  detached,  hung  over- 
head, seemingly  waiting  for  an  excuse 
to  fall.  In  other  places  the  trail  had 
broken  away  until  it  was  only  a  few 
inches  wide.  It  was  then  advisable  to 
dismount,  and  lead  your  pony.  A  big 
horse  would  be  absolutely  unsafe  in 
these  parts  ;  not  only  is  he  less  sure- 
footed than  the  pony,  but  his  ver)' 
weight  would  in  places  be  likely  to 
break  away  the  trail. 

At  one  place,  where  there  was  fairh' 
hnn   rock,   the  trail    traversed   the   face 


The  pine  grows  in  patches  every- 
where. On  the  damper  side  of  a  range 
you  will  occasionally  pass  through  a 
thick  scrub  of  tropical  vegetation,  while 
in  many  of  the  gullies  immensely  tall 
tree  ferns  grow. 

Now  and  again  you  see  over  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain  spur  a  few  of  the 
small  thatched  Igorote  houses  that  make 
you  think  of  a  swallow's  nest  stuck  on 
the  side  of  a  wall  ;  and  at  times  a 
native  trail  from  above  or  below  will 
emerge  on  to  the  way. 

Processions  of  Igorotes  themselves 
often  pass,  travelling  in  single  file — 
men,  women,  and  children.     Sometimes 
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of  sheer  cliff.  I  dismounted,  and  drop- 
ped a  stone  over  the  side.  It  took  seven 
seconds  to  hit  the  bottom  ! 

The  climate  is  most  enjoyable  and 
invigorating.  If  you  carry  a  good  food 
supply,  you  will  not  wish  to  hurry. 

After  a  few  days  you  become  quite 
indifferent  to  the  oft-repeated  menaces 
of  the  track,  and  your  constant  expecta- 
tion of  performing,  in  conjunction  with 
your  pony,  a  catherine-wheel  act  into 
the  depths  below  gives  place  to  a  feel- 
ing of  delightful  anticipation  as  to 
what  fascinating  views  the  next  sharp 
turn  of  the  trail  will  reveal. 


they  carry  loads  on  their  backs,  a  strap 
from  which  passes  round  their  fore- 
heads. With  their  heads  pitched  for- 
ward in  their  harness  they  can  cover 
long  distances  in  a  day. 

When  a  chief  of  this  tribe  dies,  there 
IS  much  ceremony  (canyao,  pronounce 
konyow)  to  be  observed.  If  he  was  a 
well-to-do  chief,  and  owned  many  cara- 
bao,  he  got  a  great  send-off.  The  body 
is  placed  upon  a  stage  built  of  sticks, 
and  underneath  it  is  built  a  slow  fire, 
which  gradually  shrivels  it  up.  While 
the  process  is  going  on  (it  takes  several 
da}s)    there    is   continual    dancing    and 
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feasting.  The  nnich-laniented  chief's 
carabao  provide  the  material  for  the 
feast.  If  he  had  many  it  will  last  a 
long  time.  Not  until  the  last  one  is 
killed  and  eaten  is  the  dried-up  bod\' 
put   away  in  its  tomb. 

\'ery  little  rice  is  grown  in  this  part 
of  the  mountains,  but  quantities  of 
sweet  potato  (camote)  arc  cultivated. 
They  require  less  labour  to  grow  than 
rice,  and  are  the  j)rincipal  food  of  the 
natives  here. 

B}'  the  time  we  get  to  Mancaj'an  we 
have  descended  considerably,  and  are 
now  in  the  territory'  of  the  Lepanto 
Igorote,  a  fellow  tribesman  of  the  Ben- 
guet  native.  Much  of  the  lives  of  the 
mountain  people  is  spent  in  the  pre- 
paration and  ])erformance  of  religious 
ceremonies  (canyao). 

Both  the  Lepanto  Igorote  and  the 
Ifugao  have  a  ceremonial  pig  killing, 
the  methods  of  the  two  tribes  being 
very  much  alike.  The  pig,  with  its  feet 
tied  together,  is  brought  on  to  the 
ground  where  the  priests  are  engaged 
in  the  initial  proceedings  of  appealing 
to  the  spirits.  With  a  wooden  skewer 
it  is  then  slowly  done  to  death,  and 
while  the  mountain  echoes  take  up  its 
piteous  squeals,  the  priests  pray  fer- 
vently to  the  innumerable  spirits  which 
are  suppxDsed  to  influence  their  lives. 
The  Lepanto  Igorote  sometimes  kill 
dogs  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  seen  the  Bontoc  Igorote  after 
a  somewhat  similar  ceremony  mix  up 
the  blood  and  brains  of  a  pig  in  a 
receptacle,  until  it  was  a  pastey  mass, 
and  then  pass  it  round  for  each  priest 
to  taste  of.  It  has  been  said  that  the}- 
did  the  same  with  human  brains  and 
blood,  in  some  of  their  head-taking 
canyaos. 

My  two  Benguet  companions  leave 
me  here.  For  no  consideration  will  the 
people  of  one  tribe  cross  into  the  terri- 
tory of  another,  unless  well  protected 
the  whole  time.  Since  these  people 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  have  gained  a  lot  of  respect 
for  the  white  man,  and  one  is  safer  wan- 
dering in  the  mountains  than  a  stranger 
of   their    own   colour    would    be.       The 
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Americans  set  out  to  win  their   friend- 
ship, and  they  have  certainly  done  so. 

With  two  strangers  I  continued  to 
follow  a  descending  trail,  which  took 
me  first  to  the  Abra  river,  then  along 
its  course  to  Cervantes,  an  old  Spanish- 
Filipino  town  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  It  is  now  being  rapidlv 
modernised  ;  it  has  not  yet  got  an 
hotel,  but  it  is  provided  with  some  good 
stores. 

Individual  members  of  the  wild 
tribes,  in  their  picturesque  dress,  occa- 
sionally find  their  way  nowadays  into 
its  market.  The  constabulary  soldiers 
recruited  from  the  mountain  tribes  ero 
everywhere,  under  their  American  offi- 
cers, and  this  helps  to  break  down  the 
tribal  boundaries  that  a  few  years  ago 
were  impassable  barriers. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Of  all  the  ]i;en  now  writing"  on  the 
^\■ar,  not  one  can  claim  to  have  the  inti- 
mate know  lecli^e  of  European  diplo- 
mac}-,  thought,  and  feeling  that  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon,  the  foreign  editor  of  T/ie 
Ddil]'  J  elegrapli,  has.  Europe  is  an  open 
book  to  that  redoubtable  Irishman  ! 
Court  intrigues,  diplomatic  secrets,  and 
national  movements  have  been  his  daily 
meat  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  is 
the  stormy  petrel  of  journalism,  ^^'her- 
ever  there  was  the  chance  of  a  row,  there 
was  Dillon  in  the  midst  of  it.  Speak- 
ing e\ery  European  language  and  many 
Asiatic  dialects,  a  rare  student  of  an- 
cient tongues,  he  moved  among  all 
nationalities  as  one  of  themselves. 

He  lived  for  years  in  Russia,  and 
took  to  himself  a  Russian  lady  for 
wife.  The  author  of  the  mysterious 
"  Lanin  "  letters,  which  furiously  at- 
tacked Russia  and  troubled  Europe,  he 
was  _\-et  persona  grnta  in  Russian  offi- 
cial circles.  Disgui.sed  as  a  Cretan,  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rectionary mo\enient  m  the  island,  and 
actually  arranged  terms  with  the  Allied 
fleet — on  the  deck  of  the  British  flag- 
ship  -as  a  Cretan  patriot !  Stricken 
down  with  illness  in  Pekin  during  the 
Boxer  troubles,  he  filled  m  his  time 
whilst  on  his  back  by  translating  rare 
Hebrew   works   into   English. 

He  supplied  the  pens  with  which  his 
personal  friends  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  which  ended  the  Russo- 
Japanese  conflict  ;  the  Treaty  of  Alge- 
ciras,  the  tw-o  Hague  Conventions.  He 
went  through  the  Turko-Greek  War  of 
1897.  was  at  Bucharest  when  the  terms 
of  tlie  treat)'  which  ended  the  second 
Balkan  War  were  discussed.  In  fact,  it 
is  sate  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
Euro];ean  crisis  during  the  last  twenty 
}-ears  in  which  he  has  not  been  behind 
the  scenes. 

He  is  pessimistic,  somewhat  inclined 
to  exaggerate  little  things,  but  right 
almo-^t  always  in  the  big  ones.  Others 
who  write  on  the  European  situation 
conijiare  with  Inm  as  minnows  to  a 
whale.     Knowing  the  man  and  what  he 


has  done,  the  connections  he  has  in 
e\ery  European  country,  one  must  at- 
tach more  importance  to  what  he  has 
to  say  than  to  that  of  any  other  "  ex- 
pert "  at  present  writing  for  the  press. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the 
man  as  introduction  let  us  see  what  he 
says.  In  an  article  in  The  Contemporary 
Revieiv,  he  surveys  the  present  situation 
of  the  world  struggle.  He  deals  care- 
fully with  the  chances  of  the  conflict 
ending  by  the  military  success  of  the 
Allies,  by  the  secession  of  Austria,  by 
the  intervention  of  Italy  and  Roumania, 
b\'  the  starvation  of  Germanx',  and  bv^ 
attrition  generall\'.  In  order  to  bring 
home  to  people  the  present  position  he 
asks  how  we  would  fare  if  peace  ware- 
concluded  to-da}'.  \\'e  have  inflicted 
many  bloody  defeats  on  the  foe,  but  we 
are  still  prone  to  confound  local  inci- 
dents with  determining  events,  and  to 
draw  from  occasional  victories  on  this 
or  that  front  wide-reaching  and  delu- 
sive conclusions  about  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  gigantic  struggle.  If  the 
Powers  'vere  constrained  to  make  peace 
on  the  basis  of  their  present  holdings, 
note  how  our  side  would  compare  with 
its  enemies. 

The  resulting:  picture  will  enable  one  to 
gauge  aright  the  real  value  of  the  many  ac- 
tions ue  have  won  against  the  Teutonic 
forces  during  the  past  three  months,  and 
also  the  worth  of  Germany's  conquests  made 
liefore  or  afterwards,  and  still  lirmly  held. 
The  prosperous  kingdom  of  Belgium,  with 
its  rich  colony,  ceasing  to  have  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  would  become  a  German 
province.  Ten  of  the  northern  departments 
of  France,  including  the  most  thriving  in- 
dustrial and  mining  districts,  would  be 
wholly  or  partially  wrenched  from  the  Re- 
public, and  incorporated  in  the  Teutonic 
Empire.  Russia  would  lose  a  considerable 
and  very  valuable  part  of  Poland.  In  the 
East  she  would  forfeit  a  portion  of  Trans- 
caucasia, and  of  her  sphere  of  influence  in 
Persia,  inclusive  of  the  important  city  oL 
Tabriz.  Germany  would  retain  her  navy 
and  her  army,  and  her  powerful  organisa- 
tions. .\gainst  these  heavy  losses  we  could 
set  only  the  anaemic  German  Colonies  over- 
seas, the  flourishing  city  of  Kiao  Chau,  and 
part  of  Galicia.  Such  in  outline  is  the 
potential  outcome  of  the  war,  after  six 
months"  desperate  fighting,  the  slaughter  of 
millions  of  brave  men,  the  daily  expendi- 
tui-e   of   at    least    tive   millions    sterling,    and 
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the  remarkable  succcssis  scored  by  each 
of  the  Allies  in  turn  ag'ainst  the  common 
enemy.  That  is  how  we  really  stand  for  the 
moment,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  puis- 
sant world  Empires,  two  other  Great  Powers, 
and  twQ  smaller  States,  have  beenvvrestlinp 
might  and  main  with  the  Teutonic  peoples 
for  nearly  six  calendar  months. 

Dr.  Dillon  considers  it  significant  of 
the  extreme  optimism  in  which  all  the 
Allies  indulge  that  leading  men  rely 
upon  inifK-nding  troubles,  followed  by 
disruption  in  Germany,  to  end  the  war. 

Now,  of  all  the  delusions  that  have  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  the  present  war,  that, 
to  my  thinking,  is  the  wildest  and  most  dan- 
gerous. Disintegration  could  come  only  as 
the  final  consecjuence  of  an  unbearable  strain 
imposed  by  reverses  in  the  field,  coupled 
with  the  dwindling  of  supplies,  and  even 
these  trials  would  probably  be  borne  with 
patience,  so  long  as  the  military  leaders 
kept  the  field. 

He  utterly  scouts  the  idea  that  Hun- 
gary will  secede  from  the  German  alli- 
ance. Why  should  the  Magyars?  What 
motives  can  we  conceive  powerful 
enough  to  determine  this  fateful  step!" 

Whether  the  Magyars  remain  loyal  to  their 
Teutonic  partners  or  withdraw  from  them  is 
immaterial  to  the  future  of  that  race,  as  a 
race.  .At  the  very  worst  they  will  continue 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state  of  seme 
ten  or  eleven  millions,  like  Roumania  and 
Serbia.  And,  at  the  best,  if  they  agreed  to 
secede  from  ricrmany.  they  could  hardly 
hope   for   anything  more. 

Dr.  Dillon  mentions,  by  the  way. 
that  the  resignation  of  Count  Berchtold 
has  no  political  significance  whatever, 
Baron  Burian,  his  successor,  is  almost 
blind,  but  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  problems  bound  up  with  Austria's 
.southern  Slavs,  and  the  Balkan  States. 

This  is  a  sappers'  war.  We  have  had 
brilliant  successes  in  the  West,  but  have 
made  very  little  progress.  When  after 
a  siege  of  weeks  or  months  a  line  of 
trenches  is  taken,  the  besiegers  find  an- 
other line  of  equally  well-defended 
trenches  in  front  of  them,  while  still 
others  are  being  dug  out  further  back, 
the  prospects  of  a  speedy  and  decisive 
campaign  are  slender. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  m.iin  hindrances 
to  the  swift  or  even  reasonably  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  allied  armies  in  the  field.  More- 
over, the  formidable  nature  of  this  barrier 
is  likely  to  be  intensified  as  the  weeks  and 
months     roll    on.       German    effort-^     in     this 


direction  are  strenuous,  unceasing,  efTc(  tual. 
Belgium  is  an  instance  which  our  people 
would  do  well  to  realise.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Ciermans  in  a  space  of  some  days. 
It  has  not  been  delivered  from  them  in  all 
these  months  of  victorious  attacks  carried 
out  by  the  .Allies.  Before  the  war  Germany 
was  one  vast  fortress,  defended  by  more 
than  adequate  forces.  To-day  Belgium  and 
part  of  Northern  France  have  been  incor- 
porated, and  now  form  part  of  that  almost 
impregnable  stronghold,  the  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  which  would  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
strategic  skill  of  a  latter-day  Napoleon,  and 
necessitate  appalling  sacrifices  of  men.  from 
which  even  he  would   recoil. 

In  October,  certain  generals  of  the 
Allies  were  quite  confident  that  the  war 
would  be  over  by  Christmas.  Now 
people  whose  judgment  counts  talk  of 
two  years  at  least. 

Unless,  then,  the  sappers'  war  is  converted 
into  a  campaign  in  which  numbers,  strategy, 
tactics,  dash,  and  other  factors  reinforce 
the  process  of  attrition,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  suspend  civilisation  for  some  years 
to  come,  and  endure  a  conditions  of  things 
which  one  may  fairly  term  the  abomination 
of  desolation.  That  the  British  people  will 
not  flinch  before  this  perspective  is  known 
to  our  enemies. 

Great  Britain,  though,  he  points  out, 
hardl\-  feels  the  war  yet.  We  ought 
only  to  approach  this  tremendous  prob- 
lem with  the  knowledge  of  what  our 
Continental  partners,  Belgium,  France 
and  .Serbia  in  particular,  are  suffering. 

When  speculating  on  the  exhausting  ef- 
fects which  this  long-drawn-out  struggle  is 
bound  to  have  on  the  adversary,  it  is  meet 
that  we  should  also  testify  that  we  remem- 
ber with  pitiful  awe  and  active  sympathy 
the  passionate  grief,  the  gripping  agonies 
which  our  .Allies  are  undergoing,  and  the 
severe  test  to  which  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance are  being  put. 

Can  the  civilians  hold  out?  That  is 
the  ]^osition  in  a  nutshell. 

German V,  he  is  convinced,  will  not 
lose  the  campaign  for  lack  of  funds 
to  carr)-  it  on.  We  must  keep  in  sight 
the  fact  that  attrition  is  a  double-edged 
weajion,  and  that  the  capacity  to  stand 
it  is  bestowed  unequal!}'  among  the 
Allies  themselves.  Russia's  financial 
plight,   for  instance,  is  unenviable. 

.Ai)plying  the  process  of  attrition  to  Ger- 
many's supplies  of  men,  we  cannot  blink 
the  fact  that  the  weap<jn  is  not  only  two- 
edged,  but  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it 
is   the   enemy   on    whom   the   deepest   wound 
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will  be  inflicted.  l^)  to  the  present  his 
losses  have  been  appalling.  But  thr\-  were 
rcrkoned   witli    from    the   outset. 

He  then  j^ives  figures,  which  lall\- 
almost  exactly  with  those  1  set  forth 
in  these  pages  some  months  ago.  Some 
three  million  untrained  men  arc,  h(^ 
says,  available. 

("jermany"s  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  for  them ;  but 
that  is  a  problem  which  the  .Allies  are  also 
obliged  to  tackle,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  say 
which  side  will  find  it  the  most  formidable. 
They  possess  all  the  requisite  machinery  for 
training.  We  are  less  fortunate.  Mean- 
while, Germany's  armies  are  still  unbroken, 
and  a  disastrous  defeat  is  improbable  in  a 
sappers'  war. 

Obliquity  of  vision  can  alone  account  for 
the  aberration  of  those  who  fancy  that  our 
present  military  and  naval  strength  is  ade- 
quate, if  intensified  by  perseverance  and 
patience.  For  this  is  tantamount  to  an  im- 
plicit demand  for  a  military  miracle.  In 
war,  as  in  all  action,  effect  is  commensurate 
with  cause.  .And  one  may  argue  the  case 
to  the  dregs  without  discerning  grounds  for 
the  assumption  that  no  fresh  elements  are 
needed  in  order  to  worst  t'he  foe  within 
moderate  time  limits.  So  appalling  are  the 
consequences  not  only  of  defeat,  but  even 
of  a  draw,  that  preterhuman  efforts  are  re- 
quired to  make  sure  of  the  upshot. 

Dr.  Dillon  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  hope  that  Germany  will  starve. 
Work  has  been  resumed  in  the  fields 
and  the  factories  of  Belgium  and  of 
Northern  France,  and  supplies  are 
already  flowing  to  Germany  from  the 
conquered  territor).  Our  troops,  he 
says,  cannot  now  take  the  offensive  in 
France  and  Belgium  without  incurring 
tremendous  losses. 

This  costly  method  eliminated,  there  re- 
mains another  source  of  hope.  Russia  ma\' 
be  able  to  invade  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
perhaps    march   to    Berlin,    and    set   her   seal 


on  the  tomb  of  Teutonism.  Happily,  this, 
too,  is  not  impossible.  Russia  has  done  far 
better  than  I.  who  knew  how  unprepared 
she  was  for  this  war,  ever  dared  to  hope. 
.And  she  mav  be  expected  to  give  htr 
Western  friends  further  grounds  for 
optimism  in  the  near  future.  Throughout 
her  chequered  history  she  has  always  made 
her  preparations  for  war  during  the  carn- 
paign,  and  that  is  precisely  what  she  is 
doing  again  to-day.  None  the  less,  fate 
has  willed  it  that  the  Eastern  Allies  shall 
pursue  their  own  course  without  concerting 
with  their  friends  in  the  West.  ITnlike 
the  Germans,  they  unavoidably  lack  unity  of 
action  and  co-ordination  of  effort.  German 
strategy  is  seen  as  its  best  in  the  East. 
Von  Hindenberg  deserved  the  Marshal's 
baton.  And  yet  Russia  has  done  well.  But 
the  offensive  there  has  always  been  repulsed 
bv    whomsoever    it    was    attempted. 

Russia  can  but  give  of  the  best  that  she 
has  to  the  furtherance  of  our  common  cause, 
and  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  complain^  be- 
cause it  has  not  ec|ualled  our  expectations 
as  it  would  be  to '  hope  that  she  will  yet 
work   military   miracles. 

Dr.  Dillon  concludes  his  paper:  — 

The  struggle  on  which  so  much  depends 
will  have  to  be  conducted — as  it  was  origin- 
ally planned— with  the  means  actually  avail- 
able. The  efforts  it  necessitates  must  be- 
come much  more  strenuous  and  protracted 
than  the  bulk  of  the  allied  nations  yet  rea- 
lise. And  as  to  the  issue,  only  one  thing 
is  really  certain,  that  Germany  will  not, 
cannot,  be  victorious.  Whether  we  shall— 
as  theoretically  we  can— so  crush  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  power  that  she  will  be  forced 
to  acquiesce  in  the  only  terms  that  would 
secure  a  long  peace  to  Europe,  only  a 
prophet  could  foresay.  It  is  on  the  cards 
that  when  her  armies  are  confined  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  Fatherland,  exhaus- 
tion may  assume  forms  and  engender  effects 
which  will  complete  the  work  of  the  allied 
forces,  and  bring  about  the  desired  consum- 
mation. But,  knowing^  the  enemy  as  I  do, 
and  rating  his  organising  power  at  what 
seems  to  me  its  real  worth,  I  should  not 
like  to  base  the  hopes,  which  I  share  with 
so  many  of  my  countn-men,  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  Berlin  by  the  Allies  from  the  West, 
or  from  the  East,  nor  on  military  strategy 
alone. 
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How  the  Kaiser  and   President  Roosevelt  Brought  About 
Peace  Between  Japan  and  Russia. 


If  it  ^vere  not  lor  the  fact  that  Mel- 
ville E.  Stone  is  a  highly  honourable 
man,  and  for  many  years  has  been  the 
head  of  the  Associated  Press,  a  posi- 
tion of  immense  influence,  one  would 
hardlx'  dare  believe  the  secret  history 
he  reveals,  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  about  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, which  ended  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan.  He  shows 
clearl)'  that  li;ul  it  not  been  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Kaiser,  peace  would  not  have  been  con- 
cluded, and  the  disastrous  war  would 
have  dragged  on.  The  story  certainly 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  ex- 
President  himself  in  liis  autobiograph\-, 
where  he  sa}'s  :-  - 

During-  the  course  of  the  negotiations  I 
tried  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Government  of 
one  nation  which  was  friendlv  to  Russia,  and 
of  another  nation  which  was  friendly  to 
Japan,  in  helping  to  bring  about  peace.  I 
got  no  help  from  either.  I  did,  however, 
receive  aid  from  the  German  Emperor. 

The  nations  referred  to  are,  of 
course,  France  and  Great  Britain  re- 
spectively. 

The  difficult)-  arose  over  the  question 
of  the  indemnit)-.  By  that  time  the 
Russian  delegates  were  anxious  to  leave 
the  conference  with  peace  unsigned, 
and  were  only  too  glad  of  the  excuse 
tlie  demand  for  an  indenmit\-  gave 
them  to  break  off  negotiations.  To 
prevent  this  Mr.  Stone  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  urged  the  Japanese  to  with- 
draw the  demand  for  any  mone\-,  but 
it  became  imperative  to  keep  the  con- 
ference together  until  the  Japanese 
Government  agreed  to  this  drastic 
change.  The  onl\-  way  was  to  appeal 
to  the  German  Emperor  to  help,  Eng- 
land and  France  having  failed  to  do 
anything.  The  following  letter  was 
accordin</lv  cabled  to  the  Kaiser 
through  Mr.  Bussche,  first  secretary  of 
the  German  Embassy    in  America:  — 


.August  27,   1Q05. 

Your  Majesty  :  Peace  can  be  obtained    on 

the  following  terms :  Russia  to  pay  no  in- 
demnity whatever,  and  to  receive  back  the 
north  half  of  Sakhalin,  for  which  it  is  to  pay 
Japan  whatever  amount  a  mixed,  commis- 
sion may  determine.  This  is  my  proposi- 
tion, to  which  the  Japanese  have  assented 
reluctantly,  and  only  under  strong-  pressure 
from  me.  The  plan  is  for  each  of  the 
contending-  parties  to  name  an  equal  number 
of  members  of  the  commission,  and  for  they 
themselves  to  name  the  odd  number.  The 
Japanese  assert  that  Witte  has  in  principle 
agreed  that  Russia  should  pay  something  to 
get  back  the  north  half  of  Sakhalin;  and,  in- 
deed, he  intimated  to  me  that  they  mig-ht 
buy  it  back  at  a  reasonable  fig-ure,  some- 
thing on  the  scale  of  that  for  which  Alaska 
was  sold  to  the  United  States. 

These  terms,  which  strike  me  as  extremely 
moderate,  I  have  not  presented  in  this  form 
to  the  Russian  Emperor.  I  feel  that  you 
have  more  influence  with  him  than  I  or  any- 
one else  can  have.  As  the  situation  is  ex- 
ceeding-]y  strained  and  the  relations  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  critical  to  a  deg-ree,  im- 
mediate action  is  necessary.  Can  you  not 
take  the  initiative  by  presenting-  t?hese  terms 
at  once  to  him?  Your  success  in  the  matter 
will  make  the  entire  civilised  world  vour 
debtor.  This  proposition  virtually  relegates 
all  the  "unsettled  issues  of  the  war  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  a  mixed  commission  as  outlined 
above ;  and  I  am  unable  to  see  how  Russia 
can  refuse  your  request  if  in  your  wisdom 
you  see  fit  to  make  it. 

Theodore    Roosevelt. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  letter  was 
inserted,  after  deliberation,  as  a  diplo- 
matic phrase,  to  avoid  saying  that  the 
offer  came  from  the  Japanese. 

Monday  was  a  day  of  great  activity  and 
great  anxiety  in  many  places  and  in  many 
ways.  In  Tokio  the  Elder  Statesmen, 
against  great  obstacles,  but  with  high  cour- 
age and  infinite  wisdom,  were  moving 
straight  on  in  their  eifort  to  secure  an  hon- 
ourable peace.  They  were  fully  advised  of 
the  situation  at  Portsmouth.  They  knew 
that,  on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  Komura 
had  made  his  last  despairing  effort  to  en- 
force the  demand  for  indemnity.  He  had 
reduced  the  claim  from  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion to  six  hundred  million  dollars,  but  had 
made  no  impression ;  and,  instead,  had 
noted  that  the  Russian  commissioners  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  seize  on  any  demand 
for  tributes  as  an  excuse  to  end  the  whole 
business    and    go    on    with    the   conflict.      At 
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home  they  were  confronted  with  a  populace 
burning-  with  patriotism,  gloryinjf  in  their 
unexampled  triumph,  and  fully  convinced 
of  the  ability  of  their  nation  to  cope  with 
any  measure  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
their  enemy.  At  the  moment.  Marquis  Ito 
proved  to  be  the  controlling  force,  and 
toudhed  the  highest  level  of  his  extraordin- 
ary career.  Under  his  commanding?  influ- 
ence Japan  refused  to  make  momentary 
compensation  a  "  sine  qua  non "  in  her 
negotiations.  She  braved  the  danger  of  a 
revolting  war  spirit,  accepted  the  burden 
of  her  immense  war  debt,  and  instructed 
her  plenipotentiaries  in  .\merica  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace  on  the  terms  already  agreed 
to. 

In  Russia  the  situation  was  no  less  com- 
plicated. There,  too,  was  a  war  party  con- 
fident and  insistent.  .After  the  series  of 
disasters  that  culminated  at  Mukden,  Kuro- 
patkin  had  been  relieved  as  General  in  Chief 
of  the  Manchurian  Army,  and  Linievitch 
had  taken  his  place.  The  new  commander 
had  a  great  record  as  a  warrior ;  he  had 
been  first  lieutenant  to  the  great  Skobeleff 
and  shared  in  his  glory.  During  the  half 
vear  that  had  follqwed  kis  appointment  he 
had  received  a  hundred  thousand  fresh 
troops  and  had  ftillv  reorganised  his  army. 
Now  he  was  anxious  to  flesh  his  sword,  and 
had  no  sort  of  doubt  of  his  ability  to  wipe 
out  his  country's  disgrace.  With  his  asso- 
ciate officers  he  telegraphed  the  Czar  in 
terms  almost  disrespectful.      He  said  :  — 

'■  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Your 
Majesty  that  all  mv  comrades  and  myself, 
after  fully  discussing  the  arguments  for 
peace  and  the  respective  positions  of  the 
opposing  armies,  unanimously  and  reso- 
lutely voted  for  the  continuation  of  the  war 
until  such  time  as  the  .Alniightv  shall  crown 
the  efforts  of  our  brave  troops  with  success. 
It  is  no  time  to  talk  of  peace  after  the 
Battles  of  "Mukden  and  of  Tsushima." 

The  Czar  himself,  but  a  few  days  before. 
had  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  that  he 
would  consent  to  no  dishonourable  peace. 
Yet  there  were  countervailing  influences 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  ;  threatening 
revolutionary  movements  were  observable 
in  his  European  domains,  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  his  Manchurian  forces  \yere  not  so 
enthusiastic   for   war   as    were   his    generals. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  German 
Emperor  did  his  most  effective  work.  Be- 
fore the  peace  commissioners  had  assembled 
at  Portsmouth  he  had  held  an  advisory  con- 
ference with  the  Czar  on  the  Russian  royal 
yacht  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Now,  with  Bussche's 
telegram  before  him,  he  sought  once  more 
to  calm  the  troubled  waters.  There .  were 
telegram?  flying  back  and  forth  between 
Berlin    and    St.    Petersburg ;    and,    as    a    re- 


sult on  this  fateful  Monday,  VVitte  and 
Rosen  received  a  forty-word  cable  from  their 
hnjierial  master  which  held  them  in  leash 
until  the  final  purpose  of  the  Japanese 
shinild   be   disclosed. 

1  made  another  visit  to  Roosevelt  :  and 
after  discussing  the  situation  he  and  I 
agreed  that  1  should  announce  through  the 
Associated  Press  that  evening  that  the 
Japanese  had  determined  to  waive  their 
claim  for  indemnity — this  with  a  view  to 
committing  them  irrevocably  to  the  pledge 
that  Kaneiso  had  given  Bussche  and  myself. 

This  dispat<h  was  sent  out,  and  of  course 
reached  Portsmouth  instantly.  As  it  was 
read  to  Komura  and  Takahira,  they  de- 
clined to  say  anything.  Witte  and  Rosen 
thought  it  a  ruse  and  went  on  with  their 
preparations  to  (juit  the  place  the  next  day. 
Their  plans  were  well  laid.  If,  as  they  ex- 
pected, there  should  be  any  further  press- 
ing for  indemnity  on  Tuesday,  Witte  was  to 
leave  the  conference  room  at  11.50  a.m.,  and 
in   a   casual    wav    call    to   one   of   his    secre- 


taries the  following 
"  Pochlite  sa  moymy 
samy  " — Send   for  my 

This   was  a   signal ; 


Russian     command: 
rousskymy    papyros- 
Russian   cigarettes. 

the  secretary  told  oflf 


for  the  task  was  to  step  to  a  private  tele- 
phone connecting  with  their  headquarters 
at  the  Wentworth  Hotel,  in  Portsmouth,  re- 
peat the  words  to  a  member  of  the  mission 
standing  at  the  other  end.  and  a  single  code 
word  in  the  Russian  capital  the  signal  was 
cabled  to  St.  Petersburg.  On  receipt  of  this 
word  in  the  Russian  capital  the  signal  was 
to  be  flashed  to  General  Linievitch,  and  a 
battle  of  the  centuries  was  to  begin.  .\. 
million  men  were  to  participate. 

Such  was  the  plan  and  such  the  expecta- 
tion on  Monday  night. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  conference 
met.  The  utmost  secrecy  respecting  the 
proceedings  prevailed.  Then  the  fateful 
hour  of  eleven-fifty  arrived.  And  Witte 
came  from  the  room — but  not  to  ask 
for  his  Russian  cigarettes.  Instead,  with 
flushed  face  and  snapping  eyes,  he  uttered 
not  the  expected  five  Russian  words,  but  two 
— "  Gospoda,    mir!"' — Gentlemen,    peace  I 

When  the  conference  gathered,  Satoh, 
the  Japanese  secretar}%  cahiily  rose  and 
announced  that,  obedient  to  instructions 
from  their  Go\ernment,  the  clann  for 
any  indemnity  was  withdrawn  ;  Japan 
would  not  hght  for  mere  money,  and 
peace  was  possible  on  the  terms  already 
accepted  and  agreed  on  b}'  the  Russian 
commissioners. 
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Everyone  who  has  to  write  ujion  thi' 
war  in   Europe,  and   anyone  who  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  its  jirogress,  must,  b\- 
this     time,     have     evolved     some     sort 
of    formulae    which    he    uses,    m    order 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  out  of  the  jumble 
of     more-or-less     contradictory     cables 
which    reach    the    country    ev'er\     dav. 
We,    who    write,    have    probably    ooiie 
further  in  the  matter  than  othe'rs,  and 
have    not    only    a    system    of    checking 
news,  but  various  special    formulae   for 
dealing    with    the    reports    from    each 
country.     I,  for  instance,  now  find  that 
proportions    worked    out    earh     in    the 
war   are    proving    pretty    accurate.       in 
consequence,   I   can  tell   almost   exactl\- 
what    the    total    losses    in    killed    and 
wounded   will   be   in   a    battle,   directly 
the  numbers  of  officers  are  given,  these 
always  being  known   four  or   five  days 
before  those  of  the  men  lost  ;   am  able 
to  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  prisoners  taken,  and  so  on. 
and  so  forth.     It  is  quite  a  fa.scinating 
thing  to  use  these  formulae,  and.  it  may 
be   weeks,   or   even   months   afterwards, 
find  that  thev  gave  the  correct  answer. 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  half  French,  half 
Engli.sh,  who  in  his  college  da}s   was 
Cardinal    Newman's   star   student,    who 
was  on  W.  T.  Stead's  staff  on  7V/r  Pttll 
Mall    Gazette,    who   has    sinte    made    a 
name  for  him.self  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture,  is  now  recognised   as   one   of   the 
best  experts  on  the  war.     What  he  says 
is  listened  to  with  attention,  and  he  is 
now    quoted    all    over    the    world.        In 
Pearson  s    Magazine    he    explains    his 
method  of  reading  war  news,  and  very 
interesting,   indeed,   is   what    ho   has   to 
say.     In  most  things  he  confirms  what 
we    have    found    out    ffir    ourselves,    or 
perhaps,  I  ought  to  say.  what  a  few  of 
us  have  discovered.     There  is  one  thing 
especially  which   will,    I   am  convinced, 
give  the  man  in  the  street  a  shock,  and 
if  anyone  but  Hilaire  Belloc  had   said 
it.   he  would   flatly  not   believe  it.   The 
general    attitude    of    all    good    patriots 
is  naturally  to  accept  as  gosjx'l  everv- 
thing  which  comes  from  our  own  side, 
and  to  regard  as  lies  and  wicked  false- 


hoods everything  that  the  enemy  .sends 
out.  That  is  a  hajipy  state  of  mind 
which  certainl)-  simjilifies  the  reading 
of  war  new.s,  and,  so  long  as  no  trouble 
is  taken  to  compare  the  reports  with 
later  news,  is  a  most  comforting  policy 
to  adopt.  Mr.  Belloc  has  found  out, 
what  indeed  thrusts  itself  upon  one 
when  a  careful  record  has  been  kept, 
that  the  German  communiques  are  al- 
most always  accurate,  whilst  those  from 
\'ienna  are  almost  always  worthless. 
This  is  what  he  says:  — 

When  we  turn  to  the  enemy's  commu- 
niques, we  note  first  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
8"arians  are  rare,  insufficient,  and  confused. 
They  are  of  little  service,  and  may  almost  be 
neg-lected.  But  the  German  ones  are  numer- 
ous, extended  and  precise,  and  it  is  our  par- 
ticular business  to  judge  them  accurately  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  war,  for  when  or 
if  they  tell  the  truth  it  is  from  them  that 
we  learn  what  would  otherwise  be  hidden. 

Well,  in  my  judgment,  these  official  Ger- 
man communiques  are  in  the  main  remark- 
ably exact,  and  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  say 
why  they  are  so  exact.  The  German  General 
Staff  makes  war  in  a  purely  mechanical 
fashion.  It  gravely  exaggerates,  as  do  all 
modern  North  Germans,  the  calculable  ele- 
ment in  human  affairs.  It  is  what  used  to 
be  called  "  scientific."  It  is  obvious  that  if 
you  get  a  reputation  for  exactitude  your  false- 
hood, where  it  pays  you  to  tell  the  false- 
hood, will  be  the  more  likely  to  work.  The 
remarkable  general  accuracy  of  the  offici.il 
German  communiques  cannot  be  due  to  any 
other  object.  It  cannot  be  due  to  a  mere  love 
of  truth,  for  the  same  government  deliber- 
ately circulates  to  its  own  provincial  press, 
and  to  certain  neutrals,  stores  which  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  true.  Nor  is  this 
inaccuracy  the  result  either  of  haste  or  of 
stujiidity,  it  is  very  intelligent  and  obviously 
deliberate. 

He  goes  on  to  sa\-  that  when  a  Ger- 
man conimunique  tells  an  untruth,  that 
untruth  is  deliberate,  and  upon  an  ef- 
fective scale,  and  it  always  has  some 
definite  object,  usnall\-  domestic  and 
])olitical.  But,  he  says,  we  must  re- 
member that  the.sc  falsehoods  are  as 
rare  as  the)-  are  solid.  He  gives  the 
instance  of  Scarborough  to  illustrate 
one  such  falsehood,  the  Germans  hav- 
ing officially  described  it  as  a  forti- 
fied port.  That  was  done,  he  says,  to 
make  their  people  believe  that  an  im- 
])ortant  naval  base  had  been  attacked. 
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The  lies  which  have  occurred  in  the 
German  official  reports  hardly  ever  re- 
late to  actual  happenings  in  the  field  ; 
those  arc  almost  always  accurate,  al- 
though it  takes  months,  sometimes,  to 
establish  the  fact.  Two  very  con- 
spicuous instances  may  be  mentioned. 
At  the  end  of  August  the  Germans  of- 
ficially reported  a  great  victory  at  Tan- 
nenberg,  ;ind  the  capture  of  60,000 
Russians,  and  immense  stores  of  am- 
munition and  guns.  Three  days  later 
a  Russian  communique  stated  that 
General  Samsonoff  and  his  staff  had 
been  killed  by  a  shell,  and  a  little 
later  Petrograd  admitted  a  reverse,  but 
"  purely  local,"  without  any  influence 
on  the  general  invasion  of  East  Prus- 
sia. For  three  weeks  afterwards  reports 
regularly  reached  Australia  telling  of 
Russian  doings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Konigsburg.  Long  after  we  learn 
from  neutral  sources,  and  from  British 
correspondents  in  Russia  that  the  fight 
at  Tannenberg  was  a  Russian  disaster, 
and  compelled  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  forces  from  East  Prus- 
sia. The  other  case  was  the  tremendous 
defeat  of  the  French  near  Metz,  in 
August,  which,  although  now  tacitly 
admitted,  has  never  been  mentioned  of- 
ficially  from  Paris. 

Mr.  Belloc  explains  why  the  censor 
stops  all  reference  to  losses,  to  miss- 
ing, to  regiments  engaged,  and  the  like. 
Such  information  would  be  useful  tri 
the  eneni)',  and  it  is  wise  and  necessar)' 
to  suppress  it.  But,  whilst  the  censor 
can  stop  the  truth  coming  out,  he  is 
in  a  difficult  position  with  regard  to 
false  news.  It  usually  deals  with  the 
enemy's  actions  or  loss.  He  has  no 
means  of  confirming  the  reports.  Thev 
may  be  untrue,  and  being  untrue,  their 
publication  would  not  tell  the  enem\- 
.anything  he  ought  not  to  know.  That  the 
public  is  gulled  is  perhaps  unfortunate, 
but  after  all,  a  small  matter.  To  illus 
trate  this  Mr.  Belloc  mentions  the  re- 
port about  the  investing"  of  Cracow  bv 
the  Russians,  its  bombardment,  and  its 
being  in  flames,  which  was  solemnh' 
printed  m  nearl}'  every  newspaper  in 
the  land.  The  whole  thing  was  "  fantas- 
tic nonsen.se,"  but  millions  of  people  no 
doubt    read    it,    and    believed    it    true 


E\er\one  will  call  to  mind  many  simi 
lar  instances  ;  some  of  us,  indeed,  have 
do/ens  of  them  carefully  filed  in  guard 
books.  Yet,  these  reports  can  in  no 
way  be  distinguished  from  others  which 
are  quite  true.  "  Flow,"  asks  Mr.  Belloc, 
""are  we  to  counter  this  danger?  How 
is  the  plain  man  to  distinguish  in  his 
news  of  the  war  what  is  true  from  what 
is  false,  and  so  arrive  at  a  sound 
opinion  ?"  Fie  then  proceeds  to  give 
some  suggestions  which  will  be  found 
most  u.seful  to  those  who  have  not  al- 
read}-  discovered  them  for  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bases  of  all  sound 
opinion  are  the  official  communiques,  read 
with  the  aid  of  a  map.  When  I  say  the 
"  ofiticial  communiques,"  I  do  not  mean  those 
of  the  British  Government  alone,  nor  even  of 
the  Allies  alone,  but  of  all  the  belligerents. 
You  must  read  impartially  the  communiques 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  of  the  German 
Governments  together  with  those  of  the 
British  Government  and  its  Allies,  or  you 
will  certainly  miss  the  truth.  By  which 
statement  I  do  not  mean  that  each  govern- 
ment is  eciually  accurate,  still  less  ecjually 
full  in  its  relation  ;  but  that,  unless  you  com- 
pare all  the  statements  of  this  sort,  you  will 
have  most  imperfect  evidence ;  just  as  you 
would  have  very  imperfect  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law  if  you  only  listened  to  the  pro- 
secution and  refused  to  listen  to  the  defence. 
Now,  these  official  communiques  have  cer- 
tain things  in  common  by  whatever  govern- 
ment they  are  issued.  There  are  certain  fea- 
tures in  them  which  you  will  always  find,  al- 
though they  come  from  natures  as  different 
as  those  of  a  Prussian  staff  officer  and  a 
Serbian   patriot. 

These  common  features  we  may  tabulate 
thus  : 

(a)  Places  named  a.s  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  the  Government  in  question  are 
really  occupied.  To  invent  the  occupation 
of  a  town  or  point  not  in  one's  own  hands 
would  serve  no  purpose.  It  would  not  de- 
ceive the  enemy,  and  it  would  not  long  sup- 
port opinion  at  home.  Thus,  when  Lodz 
was  reported  occupied  by  the  Germans  in 
the  middle  of  December,  all  careful  students 
of  the  war  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  news 
was  true. 

(b)  Numbers,  when  they  are  quoted  in 
connection  with  a  really  ascertainable  fact, 
and  with  regard  to  a  precise  and  concrete 
circumstance,  are  nearly  always  reliable ; 
though  their  significance  differs,  as  I  shall 
show  in  a  moment,  very  greatly  according  to 
the  way  they  are  treated.  Thus,  if  a  Gov- 
ernment says,  '■  in  such-and-such  a  place  or 
on  such-and-such  a  day  we  took  3000  pri- 
soners," it  is  presumably  telling  the  truth, 
for  the  enemy  who  has  lost  those  prisoners 
knows  it  as  well  as  they  do.  But  estimates 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  way  of  nunibers, 
where  the  Government  issuing  the  estimate 
can  have  no  direct  knowledge,  are  quite  an 
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Other  matter.  These  arc  only  gathered  from 
prisoners  or  from  spies,  and  are  often  ridi- 
culously wrong. 

(c)  All  ofticial  communiques  of  whatever 
Government  conceal  reverses,  save  in  minor 
points.  They  are  wise  to  do  this,  because 
there  is  no  need  to  tell  the  enemy  more  than 
he  may  know  of  his  own  success.  Reverses 
are  not  actually  denied.     They  are  omitted. 

Those  are  the  three  points  which  all  the 
official  communiques  have  in  common,  and 
by  bearing  them  well  in  mind  we  can  often 
frame  an  accurate  picture,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  contradiction  and  confusion  which 
the  reading  of  several  communiques  one 
after  the  other  produces. 

For  instance,  the  Germans  are  trying  to 
cross  the  Bzura  River,  according  to  the 
Russian  communique  of  Saturday.  Next 
Wednesday  the  Russian  communique  says, 
"  Two  attempts  to  cross  the  Bzura  at  such 
and  such  places  were  repelled  "  ;  while  the 
German  communication  says,  "  Our  troops 
succeeded  in  crossing  th  Bzura  River  at  such 
and  such  a  village,  and  established  them- 
selves upon  the  right  bank."  In  such  a  case 
the  reader  will  be  wise  to  believe  the  Ger- 
man communique,  and  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  while  the  Russians  have  repelled  certain 
other  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  cross,  this 
attempt  has  succeeded.  But  if  the  Germans 
go  on  to  say,  "  The  Russians  retired  after 
suffering  losses  which  cannot  have  been  less 
than  20,000."  that  is  no  news  at  all.  It  is 
obviously  conjecture. 

One  might  i:)erluips  r;ithcr  enijjhasi.se 
what  Mr.  Belloc  says  about  the  esti- 
mates of  enemy  losses  bein<:j  purely 
conjecttirc,  and  usualh-  nothin<:j  but 
guess  work.  One  is  quite  safe,  though, 
in  always  making  a  liberal  discount 
because  no  general,  knowing  his  own 
loss  to  be  a  certain  figure,  would  ever 
dream  of  imagining  that  those  of  the 
enem\-  were  not  far  heavier.  This  was 
specially  demonstrated  during  the  at- 
tacks on  Liege,  when  we  were  told  that 
in  the  first  assault  the  enemy  lost  30,000 
killed  and  wounded,  that  other  "  for- 
lorn hopes  "  suffered  equally,  and  that 
so  ghastly  was  the  slaughter  that  the 
German  conscript  soldiers  refused  to 
face  the  task,  and  had  to  be  actually 
driven  on  by  their  officers.  We  now 
know  that  the  taking  of  Liege  cost  the 
Germans  just  10,000  in  killed  and 
womulcd. 

Mr.  Belloc  describes  the  peculiarities 
of  the  different  Governments  in  their 
communiques  :  — 

The  British  Government  publishes  short 
notes  of  advances  made  or  of  positions  main- 
tained, but  very  rarely  refers  to  the  losing 
of  ground.     It  publishes  casualty  lists,  which 


arc,  of  course,  not  complete  till  very  long 
after  the  events  wherein  the  casualties  were 
incurred.  It  supplements  the  short  commu- 
niques, and  this  by  a  more  or  less  expanded 
narrative,  written  by  an  official  deputed  for 
that  purpose,  and  giving  accounts  often 
graphic,  but  necessarily  of  no  military  value  ; 
of  no  value,  that  is,  for  following  the  cam- 
paign. For  it  these  narratives  were  of  that 
kind  the  ol^ject  of  the  censorship  would  be 
defeated. 

The  French  Government  is  by  far  the  most 
reticent.  It  occasionally  mentions  the  cap- 
ture of  a  colour,  but  it  publishes  no  casualty 
lists,  no  account  of  the  field  guns  taken  by 
French  troops,  and  only  now  and  then  hints 
at  the  number  of  prisoners.  It  is,  however, 
minutely  accurate  and  even  detailed  in  help- 
ing us  to  locate  the  fluctuations  of  the  front, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  French  communiques 
we  can  follow  the  war  upon  the  map  better 
than  by  the  aid  of  any  other. 

The  Russian  Government  is  accurate,  and, 
if  anything,  a  little  too  terse  in  what  it  com- 
municates to  the  public,  but  its  censorship 
is  far  less  strict  than  that  of  the  French  or 
even  the  English.  Thus,  during  the  fighting 
round  Lodz  in  defence  of  Warsaw  at  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  correspondents  from 
Petrograd  were  allowed  to  telegraph  the 
most  flambuoyant  descriptions  of  an  imme- 
diately approaching  German  retreat  which 
never  took  place.  But,  I  repeat,  the  official 
Russian  news  is  sober  and  restrained,  and 
accurate  to  a  fault. 

Mr.  Belloc  might  have  added  that, 
although  accurate,  the  Russian  official 
cables  arc  terribly  old  by  the  time  they 
reach  England.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  real  difficulty  of  communications, 
but  it  makes  the  intelligent  following 
of  the  cam]3aign  in  Poland  and  Galicia 
exceednigi}'  difficult.  Cables  from  Petro- 
grad reach  us  daily,  but  whilst  some 
iua\'  tell  of  events  onh'  three  or  four 
days  old,  others  relate  to  what  has  hap- 
pened a  week  ago,  and  others  still  re- 
count occurences  even  before  that. 
Then  the  Russian  Government  is  so 
very  terse,  indeed,  that  it  does  not  find 
room  to  chronicle  any  defeat  at  all. 
although,  in  that,  of  course,  it  is  b)'  no 
means  unique.  But,  of  all  its  reports, 
those  from  the  Caucasus  are  the  most 
unsatisfactory.  W  hen  the  cables  reach 
Australia,  it  is  usuall}'  impossible  to 
tell  whether  they  are  official  commu- 
niques from  Petrograd.  or  from  corre- 
spondents there.  Consequently,  we  are 
prone  to  unjustl)'  fasten  on  the  truth- 
ful Government  some  of  the  wild  and 
fantastic  reports,  for  which  the  auth- 
orities are  actuall\-  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. 
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ONE  OF   THE    MANY    COMMUNITIES    ESTABIJSHED    BY    THE    ARMIES    AT    THE    FRONT. 

This  shows  the   "  town  "   of   Hindeiiberg,   in   a    wood    in    Galicia,    where    Austriun    soldiers    dwelt    for 

mniitha.  [Topical. 

THE    GERMAN    SOLDIER. 


So  many  wild  and  fantastically  im- 
probable stories  have  been  told  about 
the  enemy's  soldiers,  that  one  is  glad 
to  come  across  some  first  hand  infor- 
mation about  the  German  fighting  man 
himself.  The  famous  war  correspon- 
dent, Irvin  S.  Cobb,  was  thrown  much 
in  contact  with  the  German  private  in 
Belgium,  and  tells  of  him  as  he  found 
him,  in  T/te  Saiiirdoy  Evening  Post, 
under  the  title,  "  Johann  Schmidt,  Pri- 
vate "  :  — 

I  saw  the  Belg^ian  in  the  field  for  a  flash  of 
time  only — a  flash  to  be  measured  by  hours 
rather  than  days.  Afterwards  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently, but  as  a  prisoner;  and  being  a  pri- 
soner alters  a  soldier  in  all  his  ordinary  per- 
spectives. I  saw  the  Frenchman  at  a  dis- 
tance, across  a  battle  line;  or  else  I  saw  him 
as  a  prisoner,  too.  I  saw  the  Eng'lishman  at 
drill  on  the  home  g"round,  or  in  the  home 
hospital,  wounded,  or  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy  disarmed  and  downcast.  I  had  no 
extended  opportunity  of  studying  him  in 
camp  or  in  action.  I  saw  the  German  sol- 
dier, however,  engaged  in  every  possible 
employment  a  soldier  is  called  on  to  follow 
in  time  of  war;  and,  seeing  him  so,  I  came 
to  know  him  pretty  well,  as  I  believe. 


Many  times,  says  Mr.  Cobb,  since  I 
returned  from  Belgium,  I  have  heard 
a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
ligence say  to  me  in  effect  :  What  sort 
of  people  are  the  Germans? 

It  was  as  though  the  Germans  had  been  a 
mysterious  and  peculiar  race  buried  in  some 
remote  back  corner  of  the  planet,  of  whom 
the  world  at  large  had  never  heard  until  this 
v\ar  thrust  them  forward  out  of  their  aloof- 
ness into  a  conspicuous  place  before  the  eyes 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  ...  So  far  as  my 
limited  observation  goes,  war,  as  a  physical 
circumstance,  does  not  in  the  least  transform 
a  race  of  people  out  of  themselves  into  some- 
thing else.  They  retain  all  their  inherited 
and  natural  and  national  characteristics ;  it 
is  merely  that  those  characteristics  are 
welded  and  tempered  to  a  greater  hardness 
and  a  greater  fineness,  and  a  greater  firm- 
ness in  the  forges  of  war.  What  is  best  in  them 
becomes  better;  what  is  worse  in  them  be- 
comes yet  worse. 

The  German  at  war  has  become  neither  a 
demigod  nor  a  demon.  Assuredly  he  is  not 
all  good ;  certainly  he  is  not  all  bad.  His 
nature  has  undergone  no  chemical  change, 
and  his  passions  are  what  they  have  always 
been,  except  that  for  the  time  being  they  have, 
let  us  say,  been  pointed  and  accentuated — 
that's  all.     And  undoubtedly  this  is  true  of 
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the  other  races  that  to-day  feel  directly  the 
same  fires  which  burn  in  him.  In  the  very 
essence  of  thing-s  this  must  be  true. 

He  thus  describes  a  Belgian  town 
just  before  it  is  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Most  of  the  inhabitants  have 
fled,  but  a  few  stout-hearted  souls  have 
remained  ;  but  when  word  came  that 
the  Allemai77e  were  coming,  they  flut- 
tered about  distractedly  in  an  aimless, 
useless  frenzy,  fascinated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  sight  they  are  about  to  wit- 
ness, yet  fearful  of  the  result  of  the 
visitation  on  their  village  and  them- 
selves. 

Round  the  nearest  turn  on  the  crooked 
street  rides  a  single  man  on  horseback,  a 
cavalryman  in  dusty  grey.  At  sight  of  him 
the  road  clears  itself  magically.  There  is  a 
shriek  or  two,  a  confused  babble  of  lesser 
outcries,  and  clatter  of  sabots  on  the  flags, 
a  slamming  of  many  doors — and  behold  the 
man  on  horseback  rides  alone !  He  comes 
on  slowly  and  steadily,  his  horse  checked 
down  to  an  amble,  his  carbine  unshipped 
from  its  sheath  and  held  at  a  threatening 
angle,  ready  for  instant  use.  His  pose  be- 
speaks a  certain  menacing  preparedness  for 
whatever  may  befall.  He  is  probably  the 
poorest  insurance  risk  in  the  world,  and  he 
knows  it.  At  any  moment  an  enemy  he 
cannot  see  may  pot  him  from  behind  a  hedge 
or  shutter.  So  he  is  organised,  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  a  hostile  move,  to  shoot — and 
to  shoot  to  kill.  Afterwards — if  he  lives  until 
afterward — he  may  use  the  torch  too;  but 
first  he  shoots. 

The  German  soldier  on  active  ser- 
vice, says  Mr.  Cobb,  gets  4d.  a  day ; 
during  times  of  peace  he  gets  i|d.  a 
day. 

In  exchange  for  his  war  wage  he  carries 
an  equipment  that,  including  his  magazine 
rifle,  his  side  arms  and  his  spare  ammuni- 
tion, weighs  upward  of  seventy-five  pounds  ; 
and,  thus  burdened,  marches  the  equivalent 
of  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  even  thirty-five  Eng- 
lish miles  a  day,  living  meantime  on  food 
which,  though  abundant  m  quantity  and 
nutritious  in  cjuality,  is  neither  appetising  in 
its  appearance  nor  in  its  smell,  nor  yet  in 
the  fashion  in  which  it  is  dished  out  to  him. 

To  my  layman's  understanding  it  seemed 
that  his  load  might  have  been  materially 
lessened  in  weight  without  sacrificing  any 
of  its  strength,  its  wearing  capabilites  or  its 
completeness — and  it  is  most  complete.  But 
that,  you  must  know,  is  not  the  German 
way.  In  the  German  mind,  somehow,  bulk 
is  associated  with  strength,  and  substance 
with  stability.  It  shows  in  German  art,  in 
German  architecture,  in  German  books  and 
in  German  sculpture. 


And  particularly  it  shows  in  the  German 
foot  soldier's  load  of  accoutrement.  He 
bulges  at  every  slope  and  angle  of  his 
being.  His  knapsack  and  blanket  roll  cover 
the  space  between  his  shoulders  and  the  broad 
of  his  back.  His  haversack,  his  drinking 
cup  and  his  soup  pan  dangle  below  these. 
His  belt  is  as  burdened  as  though  he  were 
a  Santa  Glaus.  In  front,  his  leather  pouches 
for  ammunition  clips  ride  his  breastbone. 
They  are  square  and  hard,  and  they.Vhang 
on  his  upper  chest  like  twin  bird-boxes, 
utterly  spoiling  his  profile  view.  His  bayo- 
net scabbard  swings  against  his  flank  and 
bangs  his  thigh  when  he  marches  fast. 

In  Johann  Schmidt's  company  there  are 
two  men  whose  bayonets  are  toothed  on  the 
back  side,  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  saws 
in  cutting  firewood  or  small  limbs  for 
shelters.  There  are  ten  men  in  the  company 
who  must  bear,  in  addition  to  all  else,  short- 
handled  shovels  for  digging  and  short- 
handled  axes  for  chopping.  These  highly 
essential  articles  slip  into  leather  holsters 
that,  in  turn,  are  strapped  to  the  outer  body 
belt  of   the   wearer. 

Private  Schmidt's  coat  is  lumpy  with  hid- 
den pockets,  all  of  them  being  tightly  packeH 
with  small  personal  belongings.  He  abounds 
in  pockets  ;  they  are  scattered  all  over  him, 
in  the  linings  of  his  garments.  Then  there 
is  his  overcoat,  which  he  wears,  or  carries  in 
a  roll  across  his  knapsack,  inclosing  his 
second  pair  of  boots;  and  finally  there  is  his 
rifle,  which  is  heavy  and  cumbersome  in 
shape.  It  is  largely  because  he  goes  capa- 
risoned like  Aladdin's  sumpter  mule  that  he 
lacks  the  rangy  look  of  the  French  chasseur- 
a-pied,  and  the  trim,  alert  look  of  the  Eng- 
lish infantryman,  seeming  at  first  glance  to 
be  heavier  by  many  pounds  than  either.  He 
is  a  mass  formation  all  by  himself. 

He  does  not  complain,  though.  In  his 
military  lexicon  there  is  no  such  word  as 
"complain."  On  the  day  we  see  him  first 
he  has  already  marched  perhaps  twenty 
miles.  He  is  so  weary  that  when  the  order 
comes  to  halt  his  legs  spring  under  him  in 
a  bow,  and  he  bends  over,  panting  like  a 
tired  dog  ;  but  he  makes  no  complaint.  His 
officer  rasps  out  another  command,  and  he 
swings  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  or  under  his 
arm,  and  off  he  goes— clump-clump — to 
march  perhaps  ten  miles  more,  or  maybe 
fifteen,  before  those  above  him  are  ready 
to  call  it  a  day,  and  let  all  hands  knock  off. 

Schmidt  is  but  part  of  a  rigid 
machine.  He  has  not  got  to  think,  there 
are  others  to  do  that  for  him.  He  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  quarters  for 
the  night,  that  detail  has  been  attended 
to  by  a  person  of  authority,  who  went 
on  before  the  marching  column.  When 
his  company  breaks  rank,  an  under  of- 
ficer tells  him  where  to  go,  and  he  goes. 

I  never  saw  a  German  common  soldier, 
however  employed,  who  did  not  know 
exactly  what  he  was  doing ;  and  I  never  saw 
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one  who  seemed  to  know  why  he  was  doing- 
it.  It  was  an  order,  and  that  for  his  pur- 
poses, was  amply  sufficient.  He  went  and 
did  it ;  and  if,  in  doinjf  it,  he  got  himself 
killed — why,  that  small  detail  made  no  dif- 
ference whatever.  The  order  was  the  thing 
to  be  considered — not  the  effect  on  him  per- 
sonally. 

His  motto  might  well  have  been  two  words  : 
"  Ja  wohl!"'  "Yes,  well."  if  you  translate 
it  literally — or,  to  express  it  in  an  English- 
ism, "All  right!"  Those  were  the  com- 
monest words  in  his  vocabulary,  and  still 
are. 

The  order  came.  Somebody  else  had 
thoug^ht  it  out.  Somebody  else  always  had 
thoilght  it  out — that  was  that  somebody's 
business — not  his.  He  individually  had  been 
relieved  of  the  function  of  thinking  any 
thoughts  upon  the  subject. 

"  Ja  wohl!"  he  said,  and  saluted,  and 
brought  his  iron-shod  heels  together,  and 
was  on  his  way  instanter. 

You  see,  the  same  iron  discipline  which 
ironed  the  creases  out  of  his  back  ironed  the 
convolutions  out  of  his  brain,  in  so  far  as  his 
present  job  was  concerned.  It  endowed  him 
with  steel  leg  muscles  and  a  wooden  head- 
piece. Privily  he  might  entertain  what  be- 
liefs and  sentiments  suited  his  intellectual 
needs.  Generally  I  found  him  fairly  well 
informed,  considering  his  limitations,  upon 
outside  matters.  Officially  and  profession- 
ally he  was  a  mental  blank,  and  nothing  else. 
He  had  been  put  through  a  punching 
machine,  and  he  had  come  out  a  human  die. 
He  was  absolutely  automatic,  and  in  an  auto- 
matic and  mechanical  way  tremendously 
competent.  The  same  process  that  took 
away  his  imagination  robbed  him  also  of 
some  of  his  natural  enthusiasm,  but  it  gave 
him  a  substitute  for  both  :  it  gave  him  an 
unfailing  quality  of  resolution  and  a  sense  of 
obedience  as  stiff  and  hard  as  iron  rods. 
An  incidental  result  was  that  it  deprived  him 
of  his  sense  of  humour.  He  didn't  laugh  in 
public,  because  it  was  not  set  down  in  the 
manual  that  he  should  laugh. 

We  often  see  reports  in  our  papers 
to  the  effect  that  the  German  soldiers 
are  driven  forward  by  their  officers  by 
threats  and  whips,  even  shot  pour  en- 
coiirager  les  aiitres,  but  papers  from 
neutral  countries  scoff  at  the  idea,  and 
mention,  indeed,  that  British  papers, 
containing  these  accounts,  are  posted 
up  in  Germany  as  illustrations  of  the 
"  campaign  of  lies  "  the  enemy  mistak- 
enly insist  is  part  of  Great  Britain's 
deliberate  policy.  On  the  point,  Mr. 
Cobb  says : — 

I  saw  no  ofificer  who  was  deliberately  cruel 
to  his  men.  I  had  heard  stories  of  this  sort 
of  thing  often  enough,  but  in  my  own  experi- 
ence I  found  none  of  them  coming  true.  I 
saw    no    soldier   driven    forward    either   upon 


the  forced  march  or  into  the  fight  by  blows 
and  threats  of  being  chopped  with  a  sword. 
Always  when  I  was  by  the  soldier  went  ahead 
willingly  enough,  and  to  the  ultimate  limit 
of  his  endurance.  Never  to  my  best  know- 
ledge and  belief  did  he  flinch  from  the  fight- 
ing. Indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  both 
sides  in  this  war  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  are  no  cowards  in  this  world, 
neither  men  cowards  nor  women  cowards, 
nor  cowardly  children.  Cowardice  is  a  rela- 
tive term,  anyhow,  but  there  can  be  no  quali- 
fying adjectives  for  the  spirit  which  I  saw 
displayed  by  the  Belgians,  the  French,  the 
English  and  the  Germans  and  in  the  scope 
of  that  statement  I  mean  to  include  those  of 
all  ages  and  all  conditions  and  all  classes. 
If  war  brings  out  what  is  worst  in  human 
beings  it  brings  out  likewise  what  is  best  in 
them. 

Thoug^h  I  myself  witnessed  no  actual  mis- 
treatment of  soldiers  by  officers,  neither  did 
I  witness,  except  in  certain  rare  and  excep- 
tional instances,  any  evidence  of  actual  affec- 
tion existing  between  them.  They  were  knit 
together  completely  enough,  but  only  by 
bonds  of  duty  and  of  discipline,  not  by  ties 
of  personal  association  and  mutual  fondness  ; 
at  least  so  I  judged.  I  did  notice  that 
as  the  campaign  advanced,  and  repulses  and 
actual  defeats  succeeded  the  first  astounding 
succession  of  successful  advances  into  the 
enemy's  country,  the  men  and  the  officers 
drew  closer  together,  becoming,  as  it  were, 
mutually  alive  to  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
each  other  and  one  another. 

They  are  all  brothers,  now,  at  any 
rate,  says  Mr.  Cobb,  in  physical  filthi- 
ness.  There  being  no  facilities  for 
washing  the  body,  and  no  time  for  so 
doing,  officer  and  private  grow  foul  of 
person  together. 

"  I  had  a  bath  to-day,"  a  colonel  on  Gene- 
ral von  Heeringen's  staff  said  to  me  one  night 
at  dinner  with  a  smile  of  superiority,  as 
though  he  had  been  favoured  above  the  lot  of 
other  men — "  a  dry  bath." 

"  What's  a  dry  bath?"  I  asked.  , 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  trick  I  learned 
from  an  uncle  who  was  a  general  in  the 
war  of  '7o-'7i.  I  had  my  orderly  save  me  a 
nieal  sack,  which  had  been  emptied,  and  I 
stripped  myself  and  got  inside  of  it  and  had 
him  rub  me  until  the  grit  in  the  sack  and 
the  roughened  fabric  had  cut  some  of  the  ac- 
cumulated dirt  and  a  few  of  the  crawlers  off 
my  body.  Really,  I  feel  quite  refreshed  and 
almost   clean   now." 

This  man,  remember,  was  noble  bom — a 
baron  and  a  chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony — and  most  gently  bred.  In  any  one 
of  the  armies  there  are  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  like  him,  men 
used  ordinarily  to  cleansed  bodies  and  clean 
body  linen,  who  have  not  bathed  themselves 
decently  since  the  first  of  last  August,  and 
will  not  have  opportunity  to  bathe  them- 
selves until  the  middle  of  the  coming  spring. 
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Do  you  wonder  that  war  is  not  so  much  a 
sight  as  a  stench  ?  And  do  you  wonder  that 
many  men  are  dying  to-day,  and  many  have 
already  died,  of  lockjaw,  because  the  bullets 
which  struck  them  first  passed  through  their 
filthy  outer  garments  and  carried  into  the 
wound  the  germ  which  lives  in  dirt,  the 
germ  of  tetanus  ? 

Mr.  Cobb  concludes  his  article  with 
a  description  of  Private  Schmidt  as  he 
saw  him  at  the  end  of  six  months  of 
war  :  — 

He  is  changed  in  all  his  outer  and  some 
of  his  inner  aspects.  He  looks  years  older 
than  he  looked  six  months  ago — and  indeed 
in  all  that  goes  to  age  a  man  he  is  years  and 
years  older.  He  has  learned  to  endure  things 
the  mere  thought  of  which  a  little  while  ago 
would  have  sickened  him  to  the  hobs  of  his 
soul.  He  has  learned  to  accept  the  daily  and 
hourly  chance  of  a  violent  and  painful  death 
as  the  ordinary  business  of  his  life.  His 
yellow  hair  is  long  and  matted,  and  creeping 
vermin  hide  in  it  and  he  cannot  get  them 
out.  His  jaws  are  covered  with  a  dirty, 
tawny  beard.  His  uniform  is  part  fouled  and 
odoursome  woollen  cloth,  and  part  worn, 
seamy  leather.  He  looks  upon  the  waste  and 
wreckage    about    him    with    indifferent    eyes. 


He  has  learned  to  care  for  nothing  at  all 
except  the  cause  he  serves  and  the  orders 
he  obeys.  Least  of  all  does  he  care  for 
himself,  for  the  training  of  war  has  taught 
him  that  the  individual  is  of  no  consequence. 
lie  will  willingly  share  his  ration  with  the 
starving  natives  who  haunt  the  shells  ot  their 
homes,  like  furtive  ghosts  ;  but  if  they  should 
transgress  the  code  of  laws  made  and  pro- 
vided by  his  superiors  he  will  shoot  them 
with  the  same  willingness.  He  is  senti- 
mental, but  he  is  not  sympathetic.  Indeed, 
I  think  the  f'.erman  has  so  much  of  senti- 
ment in  him  that  he  has  not  much  room  for 
sympathy. 

.'\lso  a  change  has  stolen  over  his  psycho- 
logical side,  I  think.  Maybe  his  confidence 
has  been  shaken  without  his  having  realised 
it.  Maybe  a  stubborn  determination  to  die 
before  he  gives  in  has  taken  the  place  of  that 
blind.  Mussulmanlike  confidence  which  pos- 
sessed him  last  .-Xugust.  He  no  longer  says  : 
"  We  win  and  we  win  and  we  always  win." 
He   says:    ''We  cannot   lose!" 

But  he  is  still  the  Johann  Schmidt  who 
does  not  know  how  to  disobey.  A  command 
comes  to  him  which  may  be  in  truth  his 
death  warrant.  He  >alutes  and  heaves  up 
his  rifle — that  at  least  is  clean  and  fit  for 
use — and  as  he  starts  upon  his  errand  I  hear 
him  rumble  out  the  two  words  with  which 
I  shall  always  associate  him  :  "  Ja  wohll" 
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German  barbed   wire  entaiigleineiits,  through    which    the   French   infantry    h;ive    forced    their    way. 

The   soldiers    are    seen    advancing    to    take    up    ixisition. 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY    FIGHTING. 


We  have  heard  extraordinarily  little 
about  the  fighting  that  has  taken  place 
m  British  East  Africa,  German  Canie- 
roons,  and  German  South-West  Africa. 
United  Empire  gives  some  account  of 
the  events  that  have  happened  in  the 
two  first,  but  we  arc  still  absolutely  in 
the  dark  about  General  Botha's  doings 
against  the  powerful  German  forces  in 
the  south.  From  the  story  Mr.  H.  T. 
Montague  Bell  tells  in  the  magazine  it 
is  obvious  that  it  was  pure  luck  which 
saved  East  Africa  to  the  Empire.  Had 
the  far  better  equipped  and  more  nume- 
rous German  forces  attacked  immedi- 
ately war  was  declared,  ^lombasa 
would  certainh'  have  fallen,  and  the 
whole  country  could  have  been  occupied 
by  them.  xAs  it  was,  believing  no  doubt 
that  the  fate  of  the  country  would 
really  be  decided  in  Europe,  not 
in  Africa,  they  let  the  golden 
moment  slip  by,  and  did  not  at- 
tack in  force  until  Indian  troops 
had  reached  the  spot.  Even  then  the 
British  forces  were  severeh^  handled, 
and  the  '"'  regrettable  incident  "of  the 
assault  of  Tanga  occurred.  Mr.  Bell 
does  not  give  particulars  about  our 
losses  on  that  occasion,  but  the  Indian 
papers  tell  of  the  hospital  ship  Madras 
having  been  sent  to  Mombasa  and  hav- 
ing brought  back  260  men  badly 
enough  wounded  to  require  treatment  m 
India. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  found 
German  East  Africa  far  more  readv  for  the 
emergency  than  its  neighbour  British  East 
Africa.  It  disposed  of  a  native  force  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  King's 
African  Rifles  of  the  Protectorate  and 
Ug-anda,  with  a  rnarked  superiority  in 
maxims  and  field  artillery.  The  number  of 
Germans  available  for  service  with  the 
colours  must  have  been  considerable,  for  it 
is  estimated  that  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand European  troops  were  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  Tanga.  Fortunately  for  British 
East  Africa  the  Germans  failed  to  press 
home  this  advantage  by  a  determined  attack 
on  the  Protectorate.  Great  Britain  had 
drawn  first  blood  by  the  bombardment  of 
Dar-es-Salaam,  and  the  German  authorities 
may  have  been  led  by  this  event  to  expect 
a  vigorous  offensive  on  our  part. 

British  unreadiness  for  the  outbreak 
of     war    with     Germany     was     clearlv 


proved  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  King's  African  Rifles  were  in  the 
north,  dealing  with  native  tribes  on  the 
borders  of   Italian  Somaliland. 

They  were  hastily  recalled ;  every  able- 
bodied  colonist  volunteered  for  service,  in- 
cluding the  Boers  of  the  Uasin  Gishu  dis- 
trict, who  formed  a  separate  commando,  and 
in  due  course  the  2(jth  Punjabis  arrived,  as 
an  advance  guard  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
from  India,  which  was  to  readjust  the  mili- 
tary ineciuality  between  British  and  German 
East  Africa.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
Protectorate  offered  the  enemy  a  very  vul- 
nerable point  in  the  Uganda  Railway,  whifh 
connects  Mombasa  with  Lake  \'ictoria  Ny- 
anza,  584  miles  away,  running  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  frontier,  slightly  off  the 
parallel,  and  being  within  fifty  miles  of  Ger- 
man territory  for  the  first  quarter  of  its 
length  from  the  coast.  A  successful  attack 
on  this  line  would  have  temporarily  cut  off 
the  Protectorate  from  reinforcements  by  sea. 
No  movement,  however,  in  force  was  at- 
tempted. 

The  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  which  ought  to  have  taken  place 
early  in  August  w-as  not  begun  until  the 
last  week  in  September.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  carr)'  out  a  concerted 
attack  on  Mombasa.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  German  cruiser  Konigsberg 
should  bombard  the  port,  effect  a  land- 
ing, and  occup)'  the  island,  while  land 
forces  converged  on  the  bridge  connect- 
ing the  island  with  the  mainland. 

The  "Konigsberg"  failed  to  carry  out  its 
j)art  of  the  programme,  probablv  in  conse- 
i|uence  of  the  presence  of  British  men-of- 
war  in  these  waters,  and  it  has  since  been 
blocked,  and,  according  to  one  report,  de- 
stroyed, in  the  mouth  of  the  Rufigi  River. 
The  land  expedition  was  first  held  at  Mar- 
gerini,  but  subsequently  advanced  as  far  as 
Gazi  on  the  coast,  where  it  was  finally 
repulsed  in  the  first  week  of  October,  and 
driven  back  across  the  frontier. 

The  failure  of  the  movement  on 
Mombasa  was  followed  by  some  weeks 
of  comparative  quiet,  until  the  moment 
arrived  for  a  British  offensive.  An  Ex- 
peditionary Force  consisting  of  two  Bri- 
gades, made  up  of  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regi- 
ment, Ave  native  infantr\'  regiments  and 
two  regiments  of  Imperial  Service 
troops,  had  left  Bombay  in  the  middle 
of  October  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier-General A.  E.  Aitken. 
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It  was  arranged  that  tfce  bulk  of  this  force 
should  land  at  Tanga  and  seize  the  railways, 
which  run^  from  that  port  inland  to  Mosrhi 
at  the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro.  The  port  is  un- 
defended, while  the  town  lies  a  little  less 
than  two  miles  away,  effectually  screened 
from  the  sea  by  thick  bush.  It  was  con- 
sidered necessary  on  the  arrival  of  the  force 
on  November  2,  to  summon  the  town  to 
surrender,  threatening  bombardment — by  the 
light  cruiser  "  Fox  " — in  the  event  of  a  re- 
fusal. The  German  Governor  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request,  and  spent  the  period 
of  grace  allowed  him  in  strengthening  the 
defences  of  the  town  and  in  bringing  up  re- 
inforcements by  rail.  By  the  morning  of 
November  4  all  the  troops  had  been  landed, 
and  the  advance  on  the  town  began  at  noon. 
Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
country  may  be  formed  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  took  our  troops  two  and  a-half 
hours  to  cover  the  mile  and  three-quarters 
before  they  came  into  touch  with  the  enemy. 
Artillery  support  being  almost  impracticable 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  bush,  it  was 
decided  to  attack  without  waiting  for  the 
guns  to  be  landed. 

After  heavy  fighting,  the  Lancashire 
Regiment  and  the  Kashmir  Rifles 
pushed  their  way  into  Tanga  and  hung 
on  grimly,  but,  owing  to  the  thick  bush, 
so  it  is  said,  these  regiments  cotild  not 
be  supported,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,' they  were  obliged  to  withdraw. 
After  this  repulse  the  troops  re -em- 
barked and  sailed  away. 

Further  inland  an  attack  was  made 
upon  Longido,  a  strongly  fortified 
German  camp.  It  was  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  of  ten  officers  killed,  nine 
wounded  and  one  missing.  Although 
the  expedition  failed  to  achieve  its  ob- 
ject that  day,  the  Germans  evacuated 
the  position  two  days  later,  and  our 
troops  found  it  deserted.  It  is  now  in 
our  possession. 

Since  the  beginning  of  November  no 
operations  of  any  importance  have  been 
undertaken  on  either  side.  Our  experiences 
at  Tanga  called  for  a  revision  of  the  plan 
of  campaign,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Germans, 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country, 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance. 

It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
find  that  the  wonderfully  rapid  de- 
velopment of  British  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  and  their  economic  prosperity 
must  be  very  largely  attributed  to  the 
Kaiser's  Government,  which  gave  heavy 
subsidies  to  German  shipping  trading 
with  German  East  Africa.  These  ships 
were  able  to  carry  the  produce  of  Bri- 


tish East  Africa  and  Uganda  to  Europe 
at  a  price  which  enabled  them  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  world.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  Germans  from 
Africa,  those  subsidised  steamers,  on 
which  otir  East  African  settlers  relied, 
will  also  disappear.  Will  the  British 
(jovernment  subsidise  steamers  to  take 
their  place,  or  will  British  East  Africa 
and  Uganda  cease  to  prosper  ? 

GUERILLA    WARFARE    IN    THE 
CAMEROON  S. 

In  the  Cameroons  a  joint  Anglo- 
French  expedition  soon  took  possession 
of  all  the  principal  towns.  The  British 
contingent  left  Liverpool  on  August 
31st,  picked  up  native  units  at  various 
towns  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
met  the  French  contingent  at  Lagos. 
The  joint  force  was  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  C.  M.  Dobell.  Mean- 
time various  columns  invaded  the 
country  from  Nigeria  and  occupied 
several  towns.  The  Germans  were  re- 
inforced, and  the  column  which  had 
occupied  Nsanakang  suffered  a  reverse 
and  retired.  Light  cruisers  were  of 
much  assistance  and  bombarded  Duala 
for  two  days.  The  Germans  then  sur- 
rendered unconditionally.  No  fewer 
than  nine  liners  of  the  Woermann  S.S. 
Cow  were  found  hiding  at  this  port, 
and  were,  of  course,  captured.  Mr.  Bell 
thus  summarises  the  position  in  Febru- 
ary :— 

The  net  results  of  these  operations  to  date 
is  that  the  chief  towns  in  the  coast  districts 
and  railway  communication  for  some  distance 
from  the  sea  are  in  the  Allies'  hands,  while 
the  enemy  have  been  driven  into  the  interior, 
where  they  will  be  forced  to  adopt  guerilla 
tactics.  Steady  pressure  is  also  being  exer- 
cised from  the  Nigerian  frontier.  In  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Cameroons  the  district 
around  Mora  is  in  our  hands,  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  forced  southwards.  Operat- 
ing from  Ikom,  Nigerian  troops  have  occu- 
pied Danare,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east ; 
and  the  work  of  clearing  the  enemy  from  the 
country  between  the  Cross  River  and  the 
Bonaberi  Railway  ought  to  have  been  con- 
cluded by  now-.  In  the  face  of  "determined 
guerilla  tactics  the  task  of  occupying  the 
whole  province  will  prove  an  arduous  one; 
but  the  experience  of  Togoland  and  Tsingtao 
justifies  the  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  Em- 
peror"s  injunctions  to  defend  Germany's 
overseas  possessions  to  the  last  man,  ac- 
ciirate  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  Europe 
will  lead  to  an  early  collapse  of  the  resist- 
ance now  being  offered   in  the  Cameroons. 
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OUR  STERN  TASK. 
Austin  Harrison  permits  himself  to 
be  cheerful  once  more,  and  in  The  Eng- 
lish Reviezu  he  is  hopeful  enough  to 
declare  that  "  the  latent  economy  of 
forces — time,  money,  moral,  sea-power, 
and  numbers — are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies." 

We  must  not,  however  "  hallo  till  we 
are  out  of  the  wood,"  and  again  Mr. 
Harrison  expresses  his  conviction  that 
Britain  may  have  to  resort  to  Conscrip- 
tion. 

The  article  is  entitled  "  Beating  the 
Germans,"  and  we  may  rest  assured  that 
we  shall  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  win 
through : 

Looking-  at  the  whole  situation  in  the  cold 
lig:ht  of  fact,  we  can  say  this.  If  the  offen- 
sive superiority  still  rests  with  the  Germans, 
the  psychological  superiority,  which  finally 
alone  leads  to  success,  hangs  unquestionably 
on  the  will  of  the  Allies.  It  is  thus  a  pro- 
blem of  the  will  to  win;  in  other  words, 
endurance. 

The  issue  of  the  war  will  depend  on  that 
one  quality,  and  the  side  capable  of  most 
endurance  will   win. 

It  is  here  that  the  Allies  have  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  nobility  of  their 
cause;  it  is  here,  too,  that  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  German  war  spirit  is  indispens- 
able to  the  Allied  success.  No  greater  mis- 
take could  be  made  than  to  imagine  that 
the  goal  is  in  sight;  that  the  Germans  are 
approaching  the  end  of  their  tether,  either  in 
men,  material  or  determination ;  that  their 
philosophy  of  war  will  fail  them.  None  of 
these  things  is  true.  If  the  Germans  are 
driven  into  their  own  territory,  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  they  may  be  expected  to 
fight  on  a  ratio  of  every  twelfth  or  even 
tenth  male.  Sooner  than  yield  their  soil, 
they  are  as  likely  as  not  to  mobolise  almost 
the  entire  male  population,  from  boys  of 
fourteen  upwards.  War,  carried  into  Ger- 
man soil,  would  give  the  Germans  the  moral 
faith  they  have  wantonly  thrown  away.  To 
every  German  the  Fatherland  means  some- 
thing sacred.  He  will  fight  for  it,  to  a  man. 
To  anticipate  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
collapse  of  moral  is  to  misinterpret  the  Ger- 
man spirit.  If  we  are  to  beat  the  Germans — 
and  failure  to  secure  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  civilisation  would  amount  to  a  nega- 
tive victory,  leading  inevitably  to  the  re- 
sumption of  the  war  at  no  very  future  date — 
the  Allies  will  have  to  destroy  their  armies, 
amounting  eventually  to  some  ten  million 
men  ;  will  have  to  crush  a  spirit  of  war  never 
before  known  in  history.  That  is  the  mili- 
tary prospect  before  us.  To  deceive  our- 
selves is  simply  to  court  failure.  The  Ger- 
mans will  fight  till  exhaustion  lays  the  male 


fighting  forces  of  the  Empire  prostrate. 
Militarily,  then,  the  war  can  only  be  said  to 
have  begun. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  WILL  SETTLE. 
Colonel  Harvey,  in  the  course  of  his 
editorial  survey  in  2' he  North  American 
Review,  discusses  the  important  issue  of 
the  war,  and  is  of  opinion  that  if  Ger- 
many wins  she  must  dominate  the  globe 
as  the  world  Power,  but  in  case  of  a 
victory  by  the  Allies,  neither  Britain, 
France  nor  Russia  will  attempt  the  task 
of  demanding  superior  recognition. 
The  writer  points  out  that  Germany  has 
won  her  position  by  aggression,  and 
while  her  growth  has  been  legitimate, 
she  has  roused  the  distrust  of  other 
nations.     Colonel  Harvey  continues  :  — 

These  feelings  are  declared  by  Germany 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  nothing  but 
jealousy  of  that  Empire's  superior  growth 
and  prosperity.  But  those  who  entertained 
them  attributed  them  to  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many alone  accompanied  her  civil  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  with  enormous  and  un- 
precedented preparations  for  military  con- 
quest. Mirabeau  once  said  that  war  was  the 
national  industry  of  Prussia,  and  the  same 
characterisation  was  applied  in  recent  years 
to  that  German  Empire  of  which  Prussia  was 
the  head  and  heart. 

Between  the  two  views  of  the  case  we  need 
not  here  attempt  to  judge.  Neither  need  we 
concern  ourselves  with  the  much-disputed 
question  of  responsibility  for  the  actual  pre- 
cipitation of  the  war.  The  salient  fact  is 
that  most  of  the  Great  Powers  took  the  view 
which  we  have  attributed  to  them,  and  that 
the  Allies  are  now  acting  upon  it.  There  is 
and  there  has  been  no  such  feeling  toward 
any  other  Power.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
for  example,  have  developed  their  great 
colonial  holdings  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  without  any  thought  that  an  armed 
clash  over  them  would  ever  have  to  occur. 
Neither  of  them  has  suspected  the  other  of 
aiming  to  become  the  sole  world  Power. 
Perhaps  the  feeling  towards  Germany  is 
quite  unwarranted.  But  it  has  existed,  and 
it  exists  to-day;  and  belief  in  its  accuracy 
is  so  strong  as  to  form  the  dominant  motive 
in  the  war.  Indeed,  it  is  so  strong  that  it 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  reality  by 
whichever  side  may  win. 

If  Germany  wins,  she  will  take  the  Allies 
at  their  word,  and  reduce  them  to  a  less 
than  world  Power  rank,  leaving  herself  the 
only  world  Power  of  Europe.  If  the  Allies 
win,  they  will  doubtless  administer  a  similar 
reduction  to  Germany;  leaving  themselves, 
however,  all  three  world  Powers.  Which  of 
these  two  results  shall  be  achieved  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  question  to  he  cle 
termined  bv  this  war. 
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AFTER-EFFECTS   OF   THE   WAR. 

Writing  on  the  econniric  conse- 
quences of  the  war  in  La  Correspon- 
(Iiint,  Monsieur  D'Aunet  gives  a  clear 
sketch  of  the  very  grave  position  in 
which  the  countries  engaged  in  the  war 
will  find  themselves  after  peace  is  de- 
clared. 

There  will  be  great  unemplo}'ment. 
To  take  one  example :  the  huge  manu- 
factories of  armaments  will  be  almost 
at  a  standstill.  Natural  1}-.  arma- 
ments will  still  be  wanted,  but  cer- 
tainh'  not  on  the  colossal  scale  of  here- 
tofore. For  instance,  Krupp  alone 
employs  70,000  men. 

Then,  again,  trade  will  have  been 
frightfull)'  disorganised.  The  author 
]~)oints  out  it  is  all  ver\-  well  to  sa}-, 
"  Take  away  German  trade "  ;  but 
France  does  not  want  a  poor  neigh- 
bour. France  exports  nearly  as  much 
to  Germany,  as  Germany  to  France ; 
and  when  at  the  end  of  the  war  trade 
springs  up  again  and  German}-  has  not 
the  means  either  to  export  or  import, 
the  loss  to  France  will  be  serious. 

The  writer  also  points  out  that  there 
will  be  a  serious  rise  in  the  price  of 
cereals.  France,  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  in  times  of  peace  grow  almost 
enough  corn  for  their  own  needs,  but 
still  import  a  certain  amount.  This  year 
the  harvest  will  have  been  hindered, 
and  much  less  corn  sown  while  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  the  necessity-  of 
feeding  the  troops,  more  corn  will  'have 
been  used.  Therefore,  this  year,  and 
the  year  after,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
import  very  large  quantities  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies.  In  times  of  peace 
the  European  countries  require  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  surplus  corn  of 
the  grain-growing  countries  ;  therefore, 
with  the  increased  demand  prices  will 
rise  high  and  corn  will  be  scarce. 

M.  D'Aunet  argues  that  those  who 
say  that  all  these  expenses  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  indemnity  do  not  realise 
that,  in  all  probability,  after  the  war, 
Germany  will  certainly  not  be  able  to 
pay  cash  down,  and  that  most  likely 
the  indemnity  will  be  paid  largelv  in 
territory  —  a     very     desirable     thing. 


no  doubt,  but  not  of  much  use  to  pay 
for  one's  daily  bread. 

MILITARISM  MAKES  WAR. 
Edwin  Bjorkman,  the  celebrated 
author,  has  been  too  man\-  \ears  in 
America  to  worship  the  image  of  Mo- 
loch which  Europe  has  set  up.  His 
article.  "  Smashing  the  War-Machines," 
which  appears  in  The  Forum,  is  devoted 
to  an  elaboration  of  the  old  saying, 
''  Where  there's  smoke,  there's  fire."  The 
writer  is  hopeful  that  the  fierce  struggle 
will  at  least  impair  the  deadly  ma- 
chiner}'  of  war  prepared  with  such 
lavish  expenditure  of  thought  and 
wealth.     He  says  :  — 

It  has  long-  been  my  conviction  that  peace 
was  out  of  the  question  while  those  machines 
remained  unimpaired,  and  that  the  g^reat  war 
now  under  way  had  to  come  in  order  that 
they  miffht  be  disposed  of.  First  of  all,  it 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  whenever 
life  creates  an  instrument  of  any  kind  its 
mere  existence  makes  the  use  of  it  inevitable. 
The  presence  of  an  organ,  says  the  biologist, 
implies  a  demand  for  its  functioning:.  The 
war  machines  of  the  g^reat  modern  nations 
are  such  instruments  or  organs.  Being: 
created  at  enormous  cost  for  a  certain  emer- 
gency, they  have  tended  irresistibly  to  pro- 
duce that  very  emerg^ency.  The  greater  their 
perfection  the  greater  has  been  their  pres- 
sure in  direction  of  circumstances  that  would 
bring-  that  perfection  to  proof. 

So  the  machines  fulfil  their  destiny, 
and  in  the  collision  and  consequent  de- 
struction peace  may  be  evolved,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  that  the  nations 
will  deliberately  set  to  work  to  sacrifice 
the  savings  of  generations  to  rebuild 
the  Juggernauts.  There  will  be  more 
pressing  demands  which  must  be  met  : 

Think  what  sums  will  be  needed  to  rebuild 
a  hundred  wasted  towns.  Think  what  time 
and  thought  will  be  required  to  revive  a 
million  ruined  enterprises.  Think  of  the 
debts  to  be  faced  by  nations  and  by  indi- 
viduals. Think  of  the  host  of  cripples  and 
invalids  that  will  be  left  behind  by  the  war 
to  burden  the  g-reatly  reduced  army  of  active 
workers.  Think  of  the  orphans  and  widows 
and  childless  parents  who  v\ill  look  in  vain 
for  the  supporters  on  whom  they  depended 
before  the  war.  Think  of  the  demand  that 
will  be  made  on  a  country  like  Eng-land, 
which  will  no  longer  permit  the  distress  of 
the  individual  to  be  overlooked  by  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  If  we  keep  all  these  drains  on 
the  national  resources  clearly  in  mind,  whilst 
also  remembering  that  resources  already  re- 
duced to  a  fearful  extent  by  the  war  may 
become  still  further  reduced  by  famine  in 
several  countries,  how  can  we  possibly  think 
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men  are  willing  to  spend  what  little  is  left 
them  on  more  machines  of  the  kind  that  has 
put  them  in  such  a  plight?     . 

Militarism,  with  all  that  it  implies,  cannot 
be  wiped  out  at  a  single  stroke.  The  instinC, 
for  fighting  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  humati 
nature.  But  during-  the  last  century  it  has 
been  raised  to  a  sort  of  religious  creed,  par- 
ticularlv  in  Germany,  where  they  have  even 


given  this  new  cult  a  national  temple  in  the 
form  of  a  monument  commemorating  the 
Battle  of  the  Nations.  This  kind  of  militar- 
ism, claiming  absolute  ascendancy  over  every 
other  form  of  national  expression,  will  be 
doomed  for  ever  by  this  war,  I  think.  .And, 
if  such  prove  the  case,  no  sacrifice  demanded 
by  the  war  whether  it  be  of  life  or  of  money 
-  -will  have  been  made  in  vain. 


A    MARVELLOUS    SYSTEM. 


Writing  in  T/ic  Satiirdiiy  Evening 
Fast,  ]\Ir.  Irvin  S.  Cobb  tells  how  the 
German  soldier  acted  when  the  call  for 
mobilisation  came,  repeating  what  was 
told  him  bv  a  Gorman  friend — a  re- 
servist — in  New  York,  before  the  war 
broke  out.  The  account  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  wonderful  organisation 
back  of  the  Teutonic  fighting  machine. 
Wherever  the  man  liable  to  serve  is 
living,  the  moment  he  receives  word  he 
sets  forth  for  the  mobilisation  head- 
cjuarters  of  his  regiment.  He  is  car- 
ried free  on  the  railways,  and  no  mat- 
ter who  is  inconvenienced,  the  soldier 
must  be  sent  forward  with  the  greatest 
possible  despatch.  The  reservist  went 
on  : — - 

I  reach  the  barracks  of  my  regiment.  I 
go  at  once  to  a  certain  room  and  unlock  ;. 
certain  locker,  the  number  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  number  on  a  key  I  carry  with 
me  always,  and  which  I  have  now  on  a 
-tring  about  my  neck  under  this  shirt  that 
I  am  wearing.  In  that  locker  I  find  a  field 
uniform  made  to  fit  me,  and  a  pair  of  boots 
of  my  proper  size.  I  find  an  army  shirt 
and  a  suit  of  underwear.  I  find  everything 
I  need  to  clothe  me  from  the  skin  out,  in- 
cluding a  leather  bag  to  go  about  my  neck 
and  hold  my  money,  and  a  brass  tag  giving 
my  name,  mv  command,  and  my  company 
number.  Only  socks  are  missing — the  Ger- 
man soldier  furnishes   his  own   socks. 

In  that  locker,  also,  I  lind  my  nfie,  oiled 
and  in  order.  I  find  my  knapsack  packed 
according    to   regulations ;     I    find     a     spare 


pair  of  military  shoes  ;   I  find  my  canteen — 
and  it  contains  fresh  water.     It  always  co    - 
tains  fresh   water,   for  it  is  emptied  and  r 
filled  daily. 

I  take  off  my  ci\ilian  garb  and  put  on  . 
uniform    and    my    ec|uipment,    and    I    am 
heavy  marching   order.      My   cartridge  bel. 
are  already  loaded   with  so   many  clips   con 
taining    so   many   cartridges — somebody   else 
attended    to    that    detail    before    I    came.      I 
know  that  in  one  small, pocket  in  the  skirt 
of  my  coat  are  two  first-aid  packages  ;   and 
that   in   another  pocket,   a  trifle   larger,   is  a 
stated    Quantity    of    emergency    rations    con- 
sisting of  compressed  soup— bean   soup,  pea 
soup    or   lentil    soup — which    becomes    ready 
for  use   if   I    pour   a   pinch   of   the   powdered 
meal  into  a  cup  of  water  and   stir  it  while 
it  comes  to  a  boil.     Those  emergency  rations 
may   be    one    year   old,    or   two   or   three — it 
makes  no  difference.     They  will  keep  in  al- 
most an}'  climate  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time. 

Now  then  for  the  final  touch  :  On  the  floor 
of  my  locker  is  a  sheet  of  tough  paper  of  a 
certain  size  and  colour,  and,  with  it,  a  string 
of  a  certain  length,  and  a  blank  tag  of  a 
certain  design.  P'ollowing  a  routine  which 
I  have  practised  many  times  in  the  past,  I 
fold  up  my  civilian  clothes  in  the  paper,  tie 
the  string-  round  the  bundle,  write  my  name 
and  my  residence  address  on  the  tag,  affix 
the  tag  to  the  bundle  and  go  away,  leaving 
it  there.  I  know  that  it  will  be  taken  up  bv 
a  man  detailed  for  that  purpose  and  sent 
back  to  my  honie  carriage-free. 

Within  twenty-four  hours — or  at  most 
forty-eight  hours — after  the  summons  came 
my  regiment  will  be  assembled,  fit  and  pre- 
pared to  entrain  or  to  march,  or  to  go  on 
garrison  duty.  The  officers  will  be  there, 
and  the  men,  and  the  band,  and  the  hospital 
corps.  The  supply  train  will  be  waiting  to 
follow  behind  us.  .And  what  is  true  of  my 
case  is  true  f)f  all.  the  able-bodied  male 
adults  in  Germany  subject  to  military  duty. 


FINLAND    IN    WAR    TIME. 


The  last  number  of  Chambers  s  Jour- 
nal fully  maintains  its  established  repu- 
tation for  providing  sound  and  inter- 
esting articles.  The  war  is  dealt  with  in 
several  papers,  but  does  not  unduly  ob- 
trude.    Professor  E.   H.   Parker  contri- 


butes  a   timely   paper   on  ''  Finland   in 
War-Time,"  from  which  we  quote  :  — 

Finns  of  all  classes,  without  making  any 
secret  of  it,  seem  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Russian  Government,  which,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  political  changes  and  raids 
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upon  the  old  Finnish  Constitution  made 
within  the  past  twelve  years,  seems  to  leave 
the  Finns  as  much  to  themselves  and  their 
own  laws  and  customs  as  is  possible  in  view 
of  the  political  dang-crs  which  threaten  or 
may  threaten  Russia  on  the  part  of  Germany 
and  Sweden. 

Of  course,  the  Finns  are  interested  in  the 
great  war  which  is  now  going-  on  ;  but  this 
interest  is  chiefly  an  economic  one,  as  their 
own  trade  is  greatly  interfered  with.  Trade 
sympathies  are  entirely  with  Germany,  for 
there  is  very  little  commerce  with  Russia. 
Either  Britain,  France,  or  Germany  would 
(negatively)  be  as  welcome  a  master  as 
Russia,  with  whose  sovereignty  the  Finns 
have  no  great  desire  to  ciuarrel ;  but  they 
have  never  been  a  perfectly  independent 
State,  and  seem  to  have  lost  any  natural 
instinct  to  form  one.  What  they  do  want  is 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  freedom  of 
thought,  and  so  on.  They  seem  passionately 
fond  of  their  beautiful  country  and  out  of 
half-a-million  Finns  in  America,  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  come  home  annuallv  for  the 


summer,  or  to  stay  permanently,  in  each 
case  with  a  store  of  dollars  saved! 

The  Finns  are  more  than  usually  obstinate 
and  stupid  in  the  matter  of  language.  Even 
in  the  case  of  Finnish  steamers  running 
between  the  Hull  and  Helsingfors  the  female 
attendance  is  largely  inarticulate;  inland 
amongst  the  lakes  the  girls  not  only  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  Russian,  let  alone  French, 
English,  or  German,  but  they  show  the  most 
provoking  slowness  in  guessing  what  the 
guest  wants  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  slovenly 
and  ignorant  Russian  servant  or  cabman  is 
extremely  alert  mentally. 

The  laws  of  Finland  are  based  on  those 
introduced  by  Sweden  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago,  and  Russia  lets  law  alone.  Senators 
are  of  two  classes,  the  economic  and  the 
juridical;  these  are  the  highest  civilian  offi- 
cials under  the  Russian  Governor-General. 
Husband  and  wife  have  equal  rights.  A  man 
can  only  leave  to  strangers  what  money  he 
has  made  for  himself;  all  inherited  property 
must  go  to  wife  and  children  in  equal 
halves;  if  no  wife  isleft,  then  all  must  go 
to  the  children,  and  vice  versa. 


JAPAN'S   DEBT. 


An  interesting  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  T/te  ]apanese  Times  compares  the 
public  debt  of  Japan  with  the  indebted- 
ness of  various  other  countries.  "  It  is 
frequently  asserted,  and  commonly 
taken  for  granted,  that  Japan  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries,  is  overbur- 
dened with  public  debt.  This  country 
is  usually  pictured  as  being  crushed 
under  a  more  than  Atlas-like  weight  of 
obligations  that  she  has  acquired 
through  wars  and  a  too  rapid  develop- 
ment. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
public  indebtedness  of  Japan  is  com- 
paratively small.  In  that  respect  she  is 
far  down  in  the  list  of  commercial 
nations.  It  is  not  a  question  of  amount, 
but,  of  course,  of  fer  capita  indebted- 
ness, that  actually  counts — with  due 
consideration  of  the  means  of  ultimate 
payment.  In  total  amount  France  is 
first,  with  fifty-two  million  pounds.  .She 
is  second  in  individual  indebtedness  of 
her  people.  In  total  amount  the  order 
of  the  greatest  debtors  is:^ — France, 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria  -  Hungary, 
Great  Britain.  Italy,  Spain,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  United  .States.  Con- 
sidering the  individual  obligation  of 
the  subjects  or  citizens,  the  order 
is  quite  different.  In  this,  the  true 
rank,  Australia  leads  with  an  indebted- 


ness of  £^\  los.  resting  upon  every  in- 
dividual of  the  Commonwealth.  France, 
which  is  second,  is  far  below,  with  £})^ 
1 8s.  Next  comes  Portugal  with  26.6; 
Argentina,  21.11;  Belgium,  21.10; 
Syoain,  19.5  ;  Great  Britain,  16.18  ;  the 
Netherlands,  15.17;  Germany,  15.12; 
Austria-Hungary,  14.12;  Italy,  14.10; 
and  Canada,  13.13.  Japan  is  only  £^ 
gd.  per  cap.  Before  her,  in  addition  to 
the  big  debtors  mentioned  above,  are 
Russia,  United  States,  Brazil,  Greece, 
and  a  number  of  .small  States.  The 
figures,  of  course,  whether  in  the  case  of 
Japan  or  any  other  country,  do  not  re- 
veal the  actual  situation,  which  is  the 
capacity  of  the  debtor  to  pay  at  the  least 
sacrifice  to  himself.  But  it  shows  at 
least  that,  in  the  usual  ways  of  consider- 
ing public  debts,  Japan  cannot  be  called 
a  nation  overburdened  with  debt.  There 
is  apparently  margin  enough,  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  for  the  Empire 
to  carry  out  any  reasonable  programme, 
without  overta.xing  the  protential  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  its  people."  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
comparative  figures  cited  tare  certain,  m 
the  case  of  the  great  European  Powers 
at  least,  to  show  a  vast  difference  within 
the  last  twelve  months." 
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THE    LAND    PROBLEM    IN    RUSSIA. 


The  need  of  agrarian  reform  in 
Russia  is  keenly  felt  by  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment, which  tries  every  means  of 
solving  the  land  problem  save  the  one 
which  would  really  help  the  peasants, 
and  that  is  by  giving  them  land.  Mr. 
N.  Oganovsky,  writing  in  the  Riisskiya 
Viedomosti  (Moscow),  discusses  the 
Government's  latest  efforts  in  that  d'rcc 
tion.     He  says  :  — 

"  When  we  began  to  examine  closely 
the  sum  total  of  agricultural  evolution 
in  Russia  during  recent  years,  there  came 
an  uneasy  thought  into  our  minds  :  Does 
not  this  much-talked-of  "'  developmer.! 
of  the  productive  forces "  of  our  vil- 
lage, which  the  official  organs  in  Russia 
and  abroad  have  so  loudly  proclaimed, 
represent  nothing  but  a  delusion?  Until 
1905  almost  all  parties,  includmg  the 
Government,  saw  no  other  way  out  of 
the  agrarian  crisis  than  putting  an  end, 
by  one  means  or  another,  to  the  scarcity 
of  land  among  the  peasants.  After 
1905  a  new  way  was  found,  "the  de- 
velopment of  the  productive  forces  " — ■ 
agricultural  progress  which  makes  enor- 
mous strides,  thanks  to  the  army  of 
learned  agriculturists,  land-organisers, 
on  which  the  treasury  and  the  Zemstvo 
began  to  expend  tens  of  millions  of 
roubles.  Instead  of  doubling  the  land 
area  of  those  who  have  not  enough,  they 
are  offered  the  opportunity  to  double 
the  crops  ;  then  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  givmg  them  more  land,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  same. 

At  the  first  glance  there  is  a  particle 
of  truth  in  this  argument.  The  peasants 
have  turned  to  agricultural  miprove- 
ments,  to  the  acquisition  of  improved 
machinery,  to  agricultural  courses,  lec- 
tures, etc.,  and  lastly  to  co-operative 
work.  In  1900  Russia  imported  agri- 
cultural machinery  to  the  amount  of 
14,000,000  roubles  and  in  191 2  to  the 
amount  of  58,000,000  roubles,  while  the 
total  amount  of  agricultural  machinery 
used  in  rural  economy  has  grown  to 
120,000,000  roubles.  According  to  the 
count  of  191  o,  there  are  in  Russia  about 
6,000,000  iron  ploughs,  350,000  sowing- 
machines,  800,000  reapers,  550,000 
thrashing-machines,    etc.      In    1908    the 


amount  of  mineral  fertilisation  used  was 
23,000,000  poods  (a  pood  is  a  little  over 
thirty-six  pounds),  in  191 1,  56,000,000 
poods.  There  are  6,000,000  households 
in  co-operative  organisations,  and  each 
day  brings  news  about  new  ways  and 
forms  of  the  co-operative  movement 
which  rapidly  penetrates  all  the 
branches  of  agricultural  activity.  All 
this  is  true  and  good,  but  then,  co-opera- 
tion, machinery,  fertilisation,  agricul- 
turists, and  land  organisation  are  only 
the  preliminaries  to  agricultural  pro- 
gress and  the  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces.  But  does  progress  really 
manifest  itself,  does  agricultural  Russia 
really  make  "enormous  strides  for- 
ward "  ?  is  a  question  over  which  few 
have  until  now  stopped  to  ponder. 

After  analysing  the  statistical  report 
of  the  Department  of  Land-Organisa- 
tion the  writer  goes  on  :  — 

In  all  for  twelve  years  the  cultivated  area 
in  seventy-two  provinces  has  increased  g  per 
cent.,  but  the  crop-yielding-  capacity  has 
hardly  increased  at  all  in  European  Russia 
and  has  decreased  in  Asiatic  Russia,  while 
the  rural  population  of  the  empire, 
which  numbered  109,000,000  in  i8q7,  grew 
to  141,000,000  in  191 1,  almost  30  per  cent. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  growth  of 
the  rural  population  has  far  outdistanced  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  This  fact  proves 
that  in  reality  there  is  no  growth,  but  a  de- 
cline of  the  productive  forces. 

The  failure  of  the  Government's  mea- 
sure to  improve  agricultural  conditions 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  neglects  to  provide  land  for 
the  land-hungry  peasant. 

.•\ny  recent  Zemstvo  inv'estigation  proves 
conclusively  that  peasants  who  have  too  little 
land  are  absolutely  unsuitable  material  for 
agricultural  progress.  Besides,  in  order  that 
the  productive  forces  of  Russia  may  not  go 
to  waste,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  state 
treasury  and  the  efforts  of  the  army  of  agri- 
cuturists  may  yield  positive  results,  that  pro- 
gress may  not  be  a  delusion,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  strictly  considered  programme  of 
a  rational  agrarian  policy,  for  which  our 
government,  accustomed  as  it  is  to  bureau- 
cratic politics,  is  organically  unfitted.  The 
main  thing  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  as  the  proper  expendi- 
ture of  the  appropriation.  In  the  history  of 
recent  years  there  have  been  instances  when 
not  millions,  but  milliards  were  thrown  to 
the  winds  by  the  irresponsible  bureaucracy. 
.  .  .  The  whole  question  is  how  to  expend 
the  money,  how  to  organise  the  work,  where 
to   direct   the   main   force — in    short,    all    de- 
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pends    upon    the    plan    of    the    government's 
creative  work. 

The  Department  of  Lancl-Organisation  as- 
sures us  that  it  has  such  a  plan,  but  it  doe? 
not  give  it  to  us,  and  we  grreatly  doubt  if 
it  really  exists.  ...  To  have  such  a  plan 
means  to  ascertain  first  of  all  the  extent  of 
the  need  of  the  agricultural  population  for 
this  or  that  form  of  activity  and  the  extent  of 


the  possLbilitv  of  realising  the  measures. 
Both  one  and  the  other  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent regions  and  localities,  and  the  need  of 
agricultural  improvements  and  the  ways  of 
its  satisfaction  can  be  determined  only  by 
means  of  local  investigations.  Are  there 
such  investigations?  Is  there  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  appropriations  over  the  terri- 
tory of  European  Russia.'    Certainly  not. 


A   PREHISTORIC    AVIATOR. 


T/ie  A'eronaiincid  Journal  contain- 
an  interesting  paper,  "  On  the  Flight  of 
Pterodactyls,"  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Hanken  and  D.  M.  S.  Watson,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  aviators,  that  the  extinct  flying 
reptiles  known  as  "  pterodactyls  '^  or  "  ptero- 
sauria  "  no  longer  exist.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  more  highlv 
evolved  members  of  the  group  the  organisa- 
tion was  more  specialised  for  flight  than 
that  of  any  other  animal  of  which  we  have 
knowledge.  Other  flying  animals  can  walk, 
run,  or  swim,  besides  fly.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  pterodactyls  their  structure  is 
such  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  can  have  had  any  other  means  of  pro- 
gression than  flying.'  With  a  body  little 
larger  than  that  of  a  cat,  they  had  a  span  of 
wing  asserted  in  some  cases  to  have  reaclicd 
21  feet  or  more.  These  huge  wings  were 
so  constructed  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  be  furled  against  the  body  as  hap- 
pens with  the  wings  of  birds  and  bats.  Onlv 
the  outer  half  of  each  wing  could  be  bent 
backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  body.  With 
such  partially  furled  wings  it  may  be  asked 
how  they  could  possibly  swim  if  they  ever 
alighted  on  the  water  over  which  they  flew. 

That  pterodactyls  were  incapable  of  pro- 
gressing as  quadrupeds  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  as  will  be  further  explained  below, 
the  fore  limb  was  incapable  of  movement  in 
a  fore  and  aft  direction  at  either  the  shoulder 
or  elbow  joints. 

If  they  ever  walked  on  their  hind  legs 
they  could  only  have  done  so  with  the  wings 
extended,  as  otherwise  the  wing-tips  would 
have  trailed  along  the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  most  feasible  method  of  pro- 
gression for  them  when  on  land  is  that,  hav- 
ing alighted  on  their  feet,  their  fell  over  on 
their  stomachs  and  pushed  themselves  along, 
after  the  manner  of  penguins,  by  means  of 
the  hind  legs,  perhaps  with  an  occasional 
slight  lift  from  the  wings  for  surmounting 
an  obstacle.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  fully  adapted  for  life  in  Xhf 
air.  Throughout  their  organisation  weight- 
saving  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
hollow  air-filled  wing  bones  of  vultures  were 
heavy  columns  compared  with  the  delicate 
empty  tubes  that  supported  the  wings  of 
pterodactyls.  These  tubes  were  made  of 
hard  bone  material  scarcely  thicker  than  a 
visiting  card.  At  the  two  extremities  the 
bones  were  strengthened  internally  by  deli- 
cate struts   and  bands   of  bone  of  paper-like 


PTER.A.XOD0N   GLIDIXG    AND   ABOUT   TO   COM- 
MENCE A  FLIGHT. 

thinnes?.  The  bones  of  the  hind  limb,  the 
vertebrae,  and  even  the  phalanges  of  the 
wing-tinger  were  hollow   and   filled   with   air. 

Remains  of  the  larger  pterodactyls  are 
found  in  some  cases  in  strata  of  marine 
origin  under  circumstances  that  make  it  pro- 
bable that  they  habitually  flew  at  some  such 
distance  as  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
land.  They  seem  to  have  been  mainly  f\>\\- 
eating  in  habit. 

The  conclusions  of  the  writer  are  made 
very  clear  by  the  excellent  diagrams  which 
accompany  the  article,  which  is  followed  by 
a  special  description  of  the  ''  Wing  .Adjust- 
ments of  Pterodactyls"'  by  Mr.  G.  Howard 
Short.  We  reproduce  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  is  an  attempt  at  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  species  pteranodon  in  the 
normal  gliding  position  and  also  when  about 
to  commence  a  flight  by  jumping  from  the 
edge  of  a  clift".  It  is  probable  that  they 
started  usually  bv  jumping  from  some  high 
object  and  possibly  they  resembled  certain 
birds  in  not  being  able  to  rise  from  flat 
ground. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  although  the 
wings  could  doubtless  be  used  for  support 
on  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
animal  could  not  walk  with  them,  as  there 
was  no  power  of  fore  and  aft  movement  at 
the  shoulder  and  practically  none  at  the 
elbow. 

The  nio-t  feasible  way  in  which  it  could 
have  alighted  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  After 
gliding  along  with  s])eed  gradually  decreas- 
ing and  angle  of  incidence  increasing,  owing 
to  adjustments  described  above,  the  speed 
would  be  abolished  within  about  two  feet  of 
the  ground  ;  then  it  would  suddenly  flex  its 
wings,  throw  forward  its  legs,  and  alight  in 
an  attirud"  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown 
in  the  illustration. 
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What  is  left   of   the  old   Toiioiii    Custle   after   the   terrible    earthquake   in   Italy.      The    walls    were 

sixteen   feet  thick. 

RAILWAYS    IN    WAR    TIME. 

By  H.  B.  Williams. 


The  gigantic  part  being"  played  b}" 
the  railways  in  the  war  of  the  nations  is 
probabl}'  little  appreciated  by  the  gene- 
ral public,  for  as  yet  little  information 
has  appeared,  except  in  technical  jour- 
nals, concerning  the  work  so  far  ac- 
complished by  this,  the  "  circulatory 
system  "  of  modern  warfare. 

The  first  use  of  the  railway  in  war- 
fare was  during  the  Crimean  War,  when 
the  British  military  authorities  laid 
down  a  railway  about  50  miles  long. 
From  that  time  railways  have  been  in- 
creasingly used  in  war  time,  as,  for 
example,  during  the  unprovoked  attack 
by  Prussia  and  Austria  on  Denmark  in 
1864,  and  again  in  the  later  Franco- 
Prussian  W^ar. 

In  our  own  wars  the  importance  of 
railways  was  exem]:)lified  in  the  Soudan 
campaign,  and  Lord  Kitchener  himsell 
admitted  that  it  was  only  the  construe 
tion  of  the  railway  that  made  ultimate 
victory  possible. 


The  part  the  railways  played  in  the 
South  African  War  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  "'  man  in  the  street  "  is  usually 
willing  to  admit,  and  unless  he  had  seen 
the  reports  of  the  military  controlling 
staff,  it  is  unlike!}^  that  he  would  have 
any  idea  of  the  vast  quantities  of  war- 
like munitions  in  addition  to  troop- 
trains  that  these  railways  handled  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  In  spite  of  delays 
and  detours  caused  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  bridges,  etc.,  the  railways  pos- 
sessed the  inestimable  advantage  that 
they  were  all  of  one  gauge,  from  Cape- 
town to  the  most  northerly  district  of 
the  war  zone. 

Some  writers  have  pointed  out  that 
for  an  army  to  be  dependent  on  railways 
as  their  main  line  of  communication  in 
time  of  war  is  not  altogether  an  un- 
mixed blessing",  as,  if  anything  inter- 
rupts the  railway  service,  the  army,  lack- 
ing other  means  of  transport,  is  stranded 
until  communication  is  reopened.     It  is 
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necessary,  too,  to  employ  a  large  per- 
centage of  troops  in  protecting  the  rail- 
way lines.  Of  course  this  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  certain  extent,  as,  for  in- 
stance, take  the  work  involved  in  the 
protection  of  the  railway  line  from 
Kimberley  to  De  Aar,  where  Lord 
Kitchener  had  the  endless  line  of  block- 
houses built,  each  one  being  half  a  mile 
from  its  neighbour  on  either  side,  and 
the  garrison  in  each  consisting  of  from 
seven  to  ten  men.  There  were  294  of 
these  block-houses  in  the  147  miles  be- 
tween the  two  forementioned  places,  and 
the  total  garrison  was  between  two  and 
three  thousand  men.  Not  a  great  num- 
ber for  guarding  such  a  length  of  line  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  expense  of  the  block- 
houses was  very  considerable. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  imperfec- 
tions which  railways  may  disclose  as 
important  factors  in  modern  warfare, 
they  are  now  looked  upon  as  being  as 
necessary  to  an  army  as  is  an  efficient 
commissariat  department.  Both  Russia 
and  Japan  made  tremendous  use  of  the 
railway  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
Russia  depending  entirely  on  this  means 
of  communication  and  transport  for  her 
armies  via  the  trans-Siberian  railway. 
In  Germany  all  the  railways — with  one 
or  two  exceptions — belong  to  the  State, 
and  these  have  largely  been  constructed 
for  military  purposes,  trunk  lines  being 
linked  up  with  each  other  by  connect- 
ing strategic  railways.  The  majority  of 
the  railways  in  Russia  have  likewise 
been  constructed  for  military  purposes, 
and  many  of  these  lines  have  been  laid 
by  the  military  authorities.  The  4500 
miles  of  the  trans-Siberian  railway,  for 
instance,  and  the  trans-Caspian  railway. 

So  important  is  the  railway  now  con- 
sidered as  an  adjunct  of  modern  war- 
fare that  in  most  armies  new  troops  have 
been  called  into  being  whose  duty  it  is 
to  specialise  in  the  construction  and  con- 
trol of  military  railways,  and  the  repair, 
conduct  and  control  of  railways  gene- 
rally in  time  of  war.  In  both  the  Rus- 
rian  and  German  armies  these  troops  are 
known  as  railway  battalions,  but  in  the 
British  army  they  are  still  embodied  in 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  but  are 
classified  as  railway  companies.  The 
work  of  these  troops  is  not  only  con- 


structive, they  must  also  be  experts  in 
the  best  methods  of  destroying  railway 
lines  and  bridges,  and  generally  making 
useless  other  railway  material  and  roll- 
ing stock. 

In  France  the  railways  are  worked  by 
companies  except  for  two  lines  which 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government 
some  years  back  ;  at  the  same  time  all 
the  lines  in  France  are  constructed  pri- 
marily with  a  view  to  military  purposes, 
and  the  permanent-way  and  stationary 
plant  are  mostly  the  property  of  the 
Government,  even  where  the  lines  are 
worked  by  companies.  Since  1870 
France  has  slowly  built  up  a  very  com- 
plex system  of  strategic  railways  to- 
wards her  eastern  frontiers.  Some  of 
these  lines  are  capable  of  handling  a 
very  heavy  traffic,  yet  they  run  through 
sparsely  populated  districts,  offering 
little  or  no  passenger  or  freight  traffic. 
Such  lines  were,  of  course,  not  built  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  is  these  lines 
that  have  proved  so  effectual  in  the 
transportation  of  whole  armies  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  so  from  one  battle 
front  to  another. 

We  may  get  an  idea  of  the  stupen- 
dous task  that  such  work  must  involve 
if  we  estimate  that  each  train  would 
accommodate  a  thousand  men,  there- 
fore, the  removal  of  100,000  men — not 
counting  their  baggage  and  military 
stores,  etc. — would  require  the  running 
of  100  trains,  and  their  baggage,  stores, 
horses,  guns  and  munitions  generally 
would  probably  require  treble  this  num- 
ber of  trains  to  convey  them.  Now  to 
run  these  trains  from  one  point  over  a 
single  track  to  another  would  consume 
a  greater  amount  of  time  than  is  desir- 
able in  any  strenuous  campaign  where 
mobility  is  of  such  importance,  even 
supposing  that  the  trains  could  be  mar- 
shalled and  loaded,  and  despatched  at 
intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  spur  lines 
from  given  districts  affording  alternative 
routes  to  the  new  point  of  desired  desti- 
nation. Several  trains  m^ay  then  pro- 
ceed from  their  respective  starting  point 
travelling  simultaneously  by  their  indi- 
vidual routes,  and  converging  some- 
where near  their  new  point  of  disem- 
barkation.    Where  onlv  one  main  route 
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is  available  the  tracks  are  usually 
quadrupled,  and  in  the  transference  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  tracks  would  be  used  for 
the  time  being  for  a  one-way  traffic,  and 
this  would  involve  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  work  by  the  constructional 
staff  in  laying  in  suflicient  siding  accom- 
modation at  the  starting-point  to  ac- 
commodate the  concentration  of  roll- 
ing stock  and  locomotives,  as,  for  the 
time  being,  all  traffic  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  troops 
were  moving  would  be  held  up. 

In  any  case  special  arrangements  have 
to  be  devised  to  suit  the  case,  and  in 
France  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  the 
war  zone  are  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  All  railways 
outside  that  zone  during  the  period  of 
war  are  under  the  control  of  the  Mini- 
ster of  War.  Though  the  British  rail- 
ways are  nominally  controlled  and 
operated  by  numerous  companies,  under 
the  "Regulation  of  the  Forces  Act" 
they  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  case  of  national  emergency, 
and  this  is  what  has  now  been  done. 
They  are  now  controlled  by  the  Rail- 
way Executive  Committee,  consisting 
mainly  of  an  association  of  the  prin- 
ciple railway  managers,  and  the  whole 
of  the  railways,  plant,  and  staff  are 
operated  as  a  complete  unit,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  State. 

So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned 
there  has  been  little  outward  evidence 
of  the  altered  status  of  the  railway 
working,  and  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the 
various  lines  has  been  worked  in  much 
the  same  way  as  usual.  There  is  now  a 
much  more  indiscriminate  use  of  roll- 
ing-stock and  locomotives,  and  where 
expedient  locomotives  work  right 
through  to  destination  without  a  change. 
Consequently  the  unusual  sight  may  be 
seen  of  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  locomotives  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyrie,  and  North  British  Railway  en- 
gines at  Portsmouth.  Though  the 
British  railways  are,  of  course,  not  in 
the  actual  war  zone,  the  part  they  are 
playing  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
will  probably  never  be  fully  known  out- 
side official  circles. 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Thornton,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  who 
is  an  American,  and  was  recently  gene- 
ral superintendent  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  U.S.A.,  referring  to  the  work 
already  accomplished  by  the  British 
railways,  said  that  so  far  as  his  know- 
ledge went,  there  was  no  event  in  rail- 
way history  to  compare  with  what 
British  railways  had  accomplished  in 
August,  1 91 4.  Certainly  in  America, 
the  land  of  "  Big  Stunts,"  there  had 
never  been  anything  like  it.  The  L.  and 
S.W.  Railway,  in  the  space  of  48  hours 
ran  350  military  trains — which  had  ar- 
rived on  their  system  from  all  parts  of 
the  country — to  Southampton.  These 
trains  conveyed  the  first  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force  for  embarkation  to 
France,  and  were  followed  for  the  next 
three  weeks  by  an  incessant  stream  of 
military  traffic  for  the  same  port,  con- 
sisting of  an  average  of  73  such  trains 
per  day.  In  the  space  of  about  a  month 
the  G.E.R.  ran  870  military  trains,  and 
utilised  20,000  vehicles  for  Government 
work.  In  a  little  over  24  hours,  the 
G.C.R.  conveyed  90,000  tons  of  coal  over 
their  system  to  Grimsby  for  the  use  of 
the  royal  navy. 

Owing  to  large  numbers  of  men  being 
withdrawn  from  the  railway  service  in 
France  in  order  to  take  up  their  posi- 
tions as  reserves  in  the  French  army, 
many  thousands  of  British  railway  men, 
who  had  volunteered  for  the  work,  have 
been  sent  over  to  France  in  organised 
bodies  to  help  in  conducting  the  traffi,c. 
These  men  represent  every  branch  of  the 
service — constructional,  drivers,  firemen, 
guards,  signalmen,  etc.,  etc.  As  55,000 
British  railwaymen  have  also  joined  the 
colours,  in  addition  to  the  railway  staff 
operating  in  France,  the  stupendous 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  depleted 
staff  is  nothing  short  of  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  nation.  We  must  re- 
member, too,  that,  unlike  the  railways 
on  the  Continent,  British  railways  have 
still  a  very  considerable  ordinary  traffic 
offering,  both  passenger  and  merchan- 
dise, whilst  naval  and  military  re- 
quirements have  little,  if  at  all,  abated 
since  the  opening  stages  of  the  war,  in- 
deed they  must  of  necessity  have  in- 
creased owing  to  the  vastly  larger  sizs 
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of  the  army  now  quartered  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  incessant  removal  of  troops 
from  one  district  to  another.  Then 
there  is  the  conveyance  of  vast  quantities 
of  warlike  munitions  from  our  arsenals 
and  inland  manufacturing  centres  to 
ports,  for  our  own  use,  and  for  the  use 
of  our  Allies,  as  also  the  transportation 
of  huge  supplies  of  coal  for  our  own 
and  our  Allies'  navies. 

Not  only  is  it  in  transportation  that 
British  railways  are  ]:)roving  themselves 
of  inestimable  value  at  the  present  time 
to  the  Government.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  big  British  lines  are  owners 
of  works  that  rank  among  the  finest 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
world,  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
carry  out  Government  orders  for  both 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  They 
are,  therefore,  now  engaged  turning  out 
all  classes  of  work  from  artificial  limbs 
to  armour  plates,  from  horse  ambulances 
to  hospital  trains  ;  indeed,  some  of  these 
huge  establishments  have  practically 
been  turned  into  arsenals  for  the  time 
being.  Of  course  the  fact  is  that  Great 
Britain  is  now  ver)-  largely  supplying 
her  Allies  with  munitions  of  war,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  own  requirements,  and  so 
these  enormous  railway  establishments 
have  proved  a  greater  asset  to  the  coun- 
try than  many  of  us  ever  dreamed  of. 

Some  idea  of  their  capabilities  may  be 
gathered  from  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  workers  employed  in  the  princi- 
pal works,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities : — G.W.R.  works,  Swindon, 
12,000;  Midland  Railwa)-  works, 
Derby,  12,000;  L.  and  N.W.R.  works, 
Crewe.  10,000;  L.  and  X.W'.R.  works, 
Wolverton,  4700 ;  L.  and  X.W.R.. 
Earlstown,  3000  ;  G.N.R.  works,  Don- 
caster,  4500;  L.  and  Y.R.,  Horwich 
works,  4000 ;  L.  and  S.W.R.,  Eastleigh, 
3000  ;  G.C.R.,  Gorton  and  Dinkinfield 
works,  4200.  Owing  to  many  of  the 
great  industrial  centres  in  Great  Britain 
being  inland,  and  the  necessity  for  rail- 
ways running  from  these  places  to  the 
various  ports,  an  intensely  complex  sys- 
tem of  railwav  has  sprung  up  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  many  of  these 
lines  are  also  of  great  strategic  value. 
There  are  few  e.xamples  of  railwaxs 
built  for  strategic  purposes  in  England, 


but  of  these  the  line  from  Fareham  to 
Xetle\-  may  be  mentioned,  which  pro- 
vides the  War  Office  with  a  direct  route 
from  Portsmouth  to  Southampton,  and 
also  the  new  Alton  line,  which  estab- 
lished direct  communication  between 
England's  greatest  military  centre  and 
the  greatest  naval  arsenal  in  the  world 
— Aldershot  and  Portsmouth.  These 
lines  were  built  solely  on  the  advice  of 
the  British  War  Office  by  the  L.  and 
S.W.R.  for  their  strategic  value.  An- 
other railway  of  great  military  value  is 
the  new  Dingwall  and  Cromarty  line, 
which  is  now  under  construction,  and 
\\'\\\  give  railway  communication  with 
the  fortified  naval  base  on  Cromarty 
Firth,  and  other  y:)arts  of  the  country. 
But  the  L.  and  S.W.  railway  generally 
is  England's  greatest  strategic  railway, 
and  taking  Eastleigh  as  the  pivotal 
junction  or  key,  it  provides  direct  com- 
munication with  Aldershot,  Portsmouth, 
Southsea,  Gosport,  Southampton,  the 
military  camps  of  Bordon,  Brookwood, 
Farnborough,  and  Salis'oury  Plain,  the 
torpedo  depot  at  Weymouth,  the  naval 
base  at  Portland,  and  the  great  naval 
base,  arsenal,  and  victualling  }'ards  and 
fortress  of  Devon  port,  Stonehouse  and 
Plymouth.  This  line  is  frequently  nick- 
named the  "  Tommy  Atkins  Railway." 

As  things  exist  at  the  present  time 
ever\-thing  is  held  in  readiness  at  vari- 
ous depots  throughout  the  country  for 
the  immediate  despatch  of  an  army  of 
from  1 00,000  to  200,000  men  to  any  part 
of  the  coast  to  repel  an  invasion,  and 
there  are  very  few  places  which  do  not 
offer  a  choice  of  one  or  more  alternative 
routes  for  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
journey,  so  that  troops  could  be  quickly 
concentrated,  trains  travelling  simul- 
taneously by  all  routes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  part 
being  pla>'ed  by  the  railwavs  in  this  war 
is  of  vital  importance.  The  failure  of 
these  lines  of  communication  would 
mean  that  the  very  function  of  an  army 
as  a  fighting  force  would  virtually  cease. 
That  is  wh)'  the  Russians  liave  been  so 
quick  to  convert  the  gauge  of  all  the 
lines  in  that  portion  of  Galicia  which 
they  now  occupy,  to  their  own  gauge  of 
five  feet. 
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THE   POEMS   OF   JOHN    MASEFIELD. 


By  Alfred  G.  Gardiner. 


JOHN    MASEFIELD. 

The  author  of  a  small  book  of  poems 
which  had  met  with  the  customary  fate 
of  small  books  of  poems  discovered 
recently  to  his  great  wonder  and  de- 
light that  a  quite  emphatic  demand  for 
the  volume  had  sprung  up.  The  first 
edition  had  been  sold  out,  and  a  second 
edition  was  being  eagerly  bought.  He 
went  to  see  his  publisher  about  the  sur- 
prising news.  "Well,  you  see,"  said 
the  publisher  with  cold  veracity,  "  it  is 
the  introduction  by  Masefield  that  is 
doing  it.  People  have  started  collect- 
ing Maseheld  like  a  classic,  and  no- 
thing he  has  written  escapes  them." 

This  trifling  incident  illustrates  the 
most  interesting  hterary  fact  of  the 
day.  For  the  time  at  least  Mr.  Mase- 
field occupies  the  throne  that  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  used  to  fill.  But  he  occu- 
pies it  after  a  vastly  different  prepara- 
tion. Mr.  Kiplmg  came  into  his  king- 
dom at  a  bound ;  Mr.  Masefteld  lias 
come  to  it  after  ten  years  of  laborious 
apprenticeship.  He  has  arrived  with 
no  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet,  but 
stealthily,  industriously,  modestly. 
Those    of    us    who    have    watched    his 


career  since  the  da^s  when,  a  wanderer 
from  far  lands  and  seas,  he  began  writ- 
ing sea  pieces  in  The  Manchester  Gttar- 
dian  and  reviews  in  The  Daily  Neivs, 
have  always  felt  a  certain  large  expect- 
ancy in  regard  to  him.  There  was 
about  him  the  sense  of  great  and  un- 
explored potentialities  —  undeveloped 
estates  of  the  mind  and  of  experience 
that  time  would  reveal.  He  brought 
rich  argosies  from  strange  lands, 
stores  of  memories  of  great  solitudes 
and  mighty  seas,  of  the  spacious  splen- 
dours of  earth  and  sky,  and  of  fierce 
contact  with  humanity  in  its  most  ele- 
mental expressions.  He  was  still 
\-oung,  but  he  was  very  old  in  the  know- 
ledge of  life  at  first  hand.  While  we 
had  been  poring  over  books  and  fol- 
lowing in  the  track  of  other  men's  steps 
he  had  been  plunging  alone  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  world,  revelling  in  its 
wonders,  drinking  deep  of  its  miseries, 
facing  its  dangers,  seeing  much  of  its 
squalor.  He  came  to  us  as  Salvation 
Yeo  came  to  young  Amyas  Leigh, 
bringing  all  the  magic  of  the  Spanish 
Main  with  him. 

♦         *         * 

There  is  in  the  "Dauber"  I  tliink 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  himself.  "  Dau- 
ber "  is  the  tale  of  a  lad,  the  only  son 
of  his  father,  a  farmer  in  Gloucester- 
shire, who,  proud  of  his  acres,  destines 
his  son  to  succeed  him.  But  the  boy 
grows  up  with  intense  distaste  for  the 
placid  life  of  the  fields  and  with  tlie 
creative  impulse  strong  within  him.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  passionate  yearn- 
ing to  become  an  artist  and  to  paint  the 
ships  and  the  sea.  He  is  driven  forth 
by  his  infuriate  father,  takes  service  on 
a  merchantman  bound  for  \'alparaiso 
b}-  Cape  Horn,  and  amid  the  gibes  and 
buffetings  of  his  rough  shipmates  seizes 
ever}-  moment  of  leisure  to  record  his 
impressions.  His  sketches  are  reviled 
and  multilated ;  his  life  is  made  a  tor- 
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ture ;  he  is  the  type  of  the  sensitive 
artist  cauglit  and  mangled  on  the  wheel 
of  a  rude  world.  But  he  survives  the 
trial,  and  from  the  tremendous  struggle 
with  death  in  rounding  Cape  Horn  he 
emerges  a  man,  respected  by  his  com- 
rades, even  civilly  addressed  by  the 
mate.  Then  comes  the  last  jest  of 
fate.  The  storm  makes  o.ie  final, 
desperate  descent  upon  the  ship,  there 
is  another  life  and  death  struggle  in  the 
rigging,  and  the  "Dauber"  slips  and 
falls,  broken  and  dead,  to  the  deck. 
*         *         * 

Mr.  Masefield,  like  "Dauber,"  felt 
the  call  of  the  ships  and  the  sea,  and 
the  unknown,  and  fled  as  a  boy  from 
the  West  Country  pastures  to  the  life 
of  the  great  waters.  Then,  rich  in  the 
lore  of  the  sea,  he,  it  is  said — for  he  is 
a  reticent  man,  and  wholly  uncommuni- 
cative about  his  early  days — took  to  the 
road  in  America,  living  a  free,  vagrant 
life,  sleeping  in  barns,  working  here 
and  there  on  farms,  finally  turning  up 
in  New  York,  where  he  got  a  job  at  ten 
dollars  a  month  in  the  Colonial  Hotel, 
and  earned  his  money  by  about  i6 
hours'  hard  work  a  day,  scouring  beer- 
taps,  cleaning  cuspidores  (which  we 
call  spittoons)  and  ejecting  turbulent 
patrons.  At  about  2  or  2.30  a.m.  he 
went  to  his  garret,  where  he  read  the 
"Morte  d'Arthur,"  his  only  book,  until 
he  fell  asleep. 

And  then,  having  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  life  in  its  crude  and  stark 
aspects,  he  returned,  unknown,  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  his  apprenticeship  to 
literature,  writing  ballads  of  the  sea, 
and  criticisms  of  Shakespeare,  and  in- 
troductions to  new  editions  of  the  old 
adventurers  of  the  sea  and  plays — 
"Nan,"  "The  Campden  Wonder,"  and 
"Pompey  the  Great" — and  a  novel, 
"  Captain  Margaret,"  finally  finding  his 
true  medium  in  the  remarkable  series 
of  tales  in  verse  beginning  with  "  The 
Everlasting  Mercy."  In  these  tales  he 
has  struck  a  new  note  in  literature — a 
note  with  many  familiar  echoes  of  form 
and  substance  in  them,  echoes  of 
"Michael,"  of  the  "Faery  Queen,"  of 
"Enoch  Arden,"  and  so  on,  but  essen- 
tially original  and  individual.  They 
come  hot  and  defiant  from  the  furnace 


of  his  own  spiritual  experience.  They 
deal  with  coarse  lives  coarsely.  They 
trample  on  the  proprieties  of  verse  with 
a  rude  heel  and  tear  away  the  disguises 
of  things  with  a  fierce  scorn.  They 
have  much  of  the  rough  buoyancy  of 
mere  animal  passion.  Thus  in  "The 
Everlasting  Mercy,"  Saul  Kane,  whose 
conversion  from  evil  courses  to  religion 
is  the  theme  of  the  tale,  says:  — 

From  '51  to  '61 

I  cut  my  teeth  and  took  to  fun. 

I  learned  what  not  to  be  afraid  of 

And  what  stuff  women's  lips  are  made  of; 

I  learned  with  what  a  rosy  feeling 

Good   ale  makes  floors  seem  like  the  ceiling, 

And  how  the  moon  gives  shiny  light 

To  lads  as  roll  home  singing  by't. 

My  blood  did  leap,  my  flesh  did  revel. 

Saul  Kane  was  betokened  to  the  devil. 

(Here,  by  the  way,  we  have  an  echo  of  Mr. 
Houseman's  "  Shropshire  Lad.") 

But  in  spite  of  the  brutal  and  chal- 
lenging realism,  the  essential  quality  of 
the  stories  at  their  best  is  noble  and 
exhilarating.  The  clothes  are  ragged 
and  foul,  but  the  soul  within  is  capable 
of  immortal  things,  or  splendid  hero- 
isms and  of  that  ecstatic  vision  which 
makes  the  same  Saul  Kane  in  his  trans- 
figured mood  say: — 

The  station  brook,  to  my  new  eyes, 
AYas  babbling  out  of  Paradise; 
The  waters  lushing  from  the  rain 
Were  singing  Christ  has  risen  again. 

This  is  high  poetry,  swift,  final,  illumi- 
nating, touched  with  the  naive  spirit  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  rapture  that  consecrates  the 
common  things  of  life,  and  makes  the 
very  dust  sparkle  with  skyey-tinctured 
grain.  This  enveloping  sense  of  the 
magic  and  wonder  of  life  is  Mr.  Mase- 
field's  most  conspicuous  quality.  He  is 
intoxicated  with  the  splendour  of  the 
vision.  He  does  not,  like  another  great 
poet  of  our  time,  brood  sadly  over — 

.     the  dreaming,  dark  dumb  Thing 
That  turns  the  handle  of  this  idle  Show. 

He  does  not  torture  himself  wath  un- 
availing questions,  any  more  than 
Wordswortli  or  Whitman,  in  their  widely 
different  ways,  did.  He  accepts  life  de- 
lightedly, and  he  accepts  it  without  re- 
servations. He  will  have  everything  in 
— "  wart  and  all,"  the  ugly  and  the  base 
and  the  bestial.  Sometimes  he  gives 
undue   prominence   to   the  evil   side  of 
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things,  forces  the  note  of  brutal  can- 
dour, decorates  his  pages  a  little  un- 
necessarily with  swear  words ;  but  in 
all  this  there  is  no  sense  of  unclean- 
ness,  no  odour  of  decay,  only  the  feel- 
ing of  a  mind  austerely  truthful,  set- 
ting down  the  facts  of  life  as  he  has 
seen  them,  not  explaining  or  extenuat- 
ing them,  but  conscious  that  behind  the 
confusion  and  squalor  and  bitterness 
of  the  individual  conflict  with  circum- 
stance, enveloping  the  tragedy  and 
futility  of  existence  there  is  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  ecstasy  that  catches  the 
meanest  soul  in  its  embrace  : — 

The  water's  going  out  to  sea, 

And  there's  a  great  moon  calling  me, 

And  there  a  great  sun  calls  the  moon. 

.     .     .     Listening    lest    ice  should    make   the 
note  resound. 

She  bayed  there  like  a  solitary  hound 

Lost  in  the  covert;  all  the  watch  she  bayed. 

The  fog,  come  closlier  down,  no  answer  made. 

*  *  * 

This  active  and  ebullient  joy  of  life, 
like  the  passive,  reflective  joy  of  Words- 
worth, finds  its  dehght  in  nature.  But 
it  is  not  simply  nature  in  repose  as  in 
Wordsworth ;  but  nature  in  all  its 
forms,  especially  in  its  fierce  and  ter- 
rible forms.  In  "Dauber"  the  conflict 
is  not  only  between  the  sensitive  soul 
of  the  artist  and  the  rough  brutality  of 
the  seaman,  but  between  the  shrinking 
fear  and  a  merciless  nature.  It  is  an 
epic  of  the  sea,  and  the  literature  of  the 
sea  has  few  things  more  moving,  more 
poignantly  felt,  than  that  long  battle 
with  the  storm  with  its  ominous  open- 
ing that  sounds  like  the  stealthy  ap- 
proach of  an  all-encompassing  doom. 
The  fog  comes  down  and  the  Dauber 
is  set  to  the  foghorn — 

Denser  it  grew,   until  the  ship  was  lost. 

The  elemental  hid  her  ;  she  was  merged 

In    mufflings    of    dark    death,    like    a    man's 

ghost. 
New    to    the   change   of    death,     yet    thither 

urged. 
Then    from    the     hidden     waters     something 

surged — 
Mournful,    despairing,    great,    greater    than 

speech, 

A  noise  like  one  slow  wave  on  a  still  beach. 

*         *  * 

So    the    night    past,    but    then    no    morning 

broke — 
Only    a    something    showed    that    night    was 

dead. 
A  sea-bird,  cackling  like  a   devil,   spoke. 
And  the  fog  drew   away  and  hung  like  lead; 


Like  mighty  pliffs  it  shaped,  sullen  and  red; 
Like  glowering  gods  at  watch  it  did  appear, 
And   sometimes    drew    away,    and   then   drew 
near 

Then  follows  the  snow,  like  a  new  out- 
rider of  the  hosts  of  death — 

And  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  gradual  moan 

As  though  in  those  cloud-chasms  the  horns 
were   blowing 

The  mort  for  gods  cast  out  and  overthrown 

Or  for  the  eyeless  sun  plucked  out  and  going. 

Slow  the  low  gradual  moan  came  in  the  snow- 
ing ; 

The  Dauber  folt  the  prelude  had  begun. 

The  snowstorm  fluttered  by;  he  saw  the  sun 

Show  and  pass  by,   gleam  from  one  towering 

prison 
Into  another,   vaster  and  more  grim, 
Which   in  dull   crags  of  darkness  had   arisen 
To   muffle-to   a    tiual   door  on  him. 

Then  the  cry  "  Call  all  hands  on  deck," 
the  sudden,  tumultuous  leap  of  the 
crew  to  battle,  and  from  the  sea 

Came  a   cold,   sudden    breath   that   made   the 

hair 
Stiff  on  the  neck,  as  though  Death  whispered 

there. 

In  the  long  horror  of  the  storm  the  boy 
fights  his  battle  with  fear  and  emerges 
triumphant — but  dead: — 

He  was  oif  duty.     So  it  blew  all  night, 

And  when  the  watches  changed  the  men  would 

come 
Dripping   within  the  door  to  strike  a   light 
And  stare  upon  the  Dauber  lying  dumb. 
And    say    "  He    oonie    a    cruel    thump,    poor 

chum," 
Or      "He'd    a-been    a    fine,    big    man";    or 

"   "He    .     .     . 
A  smart  young  seamen  he  was  getting  to  be." 

And  the  poem  closes  with  a  noble  tran- 
quillity, and  a  large  suggestiveness  of 
something  greater  than  death. 

*         *         * 

It  is  not  always  that  Mr.  Masefield's 
themes  have  the  dignity  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  "  Dauber "  or  of  "  The 
Everlasting  Mercy."  "  The  Widow  in 
the  Bye-Street "  fails  in  large  poetic 
import.  The  grossness  is  not  trans- 
figured by  any  great  spiritual  emotion, 
and  "  The  Daffodil  Fields,"  in  spite  of 
the  beauty  of  the  setting,  moves  on  the 
lower  plane  of  tragic  loves  and  the  un- 
inteUigible  perversity  of  things. 

But  enough  has  come  from  Mr.  Mase- 
field  to  justify  the  expectations  of  the 
past,  and  to  make  his  future  the  most 
interesting  subject  of  literary  specula- 
tion. W'e  shall  do  well  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  praise  or  blame  in  regard 
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to  work  so  challenging  and  individual, 
so  defiant  of  conventions,  in  which  a 
curt  virility  easily  passes  into  a  rather 
gratuitous  coarseness  and  a  vigorous 
versification  into  a  perilous  fluency. 
But  he  has  the  great  gift  of  the  tale- 
teller, and  his  tales  have  a  power  of 
taking  to  themselves  wings,  and  of 
transmuting  mean  things  into  some- 
thing rich  and  strange.     He  is  a  grate- 


ful departure  from  the  tendency  of 
modern  literature  to  be  always  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  platform.  He  is  con- 
tent to  tell  us,  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  spirit  of  old  romance  and  of  a 
remorseless  realism,  his  vision  of  lif'^, 
and  he  brings  to  it  a  certain  fresh  and 
spacious  joy  reminiscent  of  an  earlier 
time  when  the  creative  impulse  had  not 
been   palsied  by  criticism. 


MR.    NORMAN    ANGELL    AND    THE    WAR. 


Prussianism     and     Its     Destruction.       By 

Xonnaii   An^-cll.      ( i  Icinemann.      is.    not.) 

The  present  war  has,  at  any  rate,  sat- 
isfied all  the  prophets  that  they  were 
right.  The  Jingoes  claim  that  it  is  a 
win  for  them,  and  now  Mr.  Norman 
Angell  also  comes  along  and  insists  that 
so  far  from  discrediting  his  philosophy 
of  peace  it  has  justified  it  to  the  letter. 
He  reminds  us  that  in  ''  The  Great  Illu- 
sion "  he  never  declared  that  war  was 
impossible,  as  so  man)-  people  imagine, 
but  rather  that  he  pointed  out  that  war 
was  inevitable  unless  the  nations  got  rid 
of  the  illusion  that  it  was  a  means  to 
national  advantage.  The  present  book 
is  a  reprint  of  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Great  Illusion,"  with  a  number  of  new 
chapters  substituted  for  an  old  one.  Mr. 
Norman  Angell  thinks  that  the  public 
as  a  whole  are  content  to  read  the  early 
parts  of  his  book,  which  were  devoted 
to  economics,  and  failed  to  study  those 
parts  which  deal  with  the  human  nature 
and  morals  of  war.  The  result  is  that 
his  theories  have  been  discredited  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  a  sordid 
appeal  to  the  pocket. 

His  new  book  will  be  turned  to  with 
special  interest  for  its  views  on  the 
settlement  which  will  come  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  author  insists  that  the 
idea  of  the  domination  of  one  people 
over  another  must  be  given  up  if  we  are 
to  have  lasting  peace.  He  argues  this 
on  moral  as  well  as  economic  grounds, 
and  many  readers  will  be  grateful  to 
him  for  the  re-statement  of  these  fine 
truths  at  a  time  like  the  present.  His 
policy,  it  should  be  remembered,  has 
never  been  a  i^olicy  of  jjeace  at  any 
price.  He  is  an  enemy  of  wars  of  aggres- 
sii.n,  n'.i-  of  wars  of  self-defence. 


His  new  book  is  sure  to  be  eagerly 
read  during  the  coming  months.  He 
preaches  unwearyingly  the  ideal  of  co- 
operation among  all  the  nations,  as  we 
have  co-operation  among  a  number  of 
them  at  present :  — • 

For  the  purpose  of  this  war,  seven  nations 
have  combined  ag-ainst  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Why  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent 
peace  shoiikl  not  eigfht,  or,  for  that  matter, 
eighteen,  undertake  to  combine  against  any 
one  nation  that  commits  agfg'iession  upon 
its  neighbours  ?  This  would  be  a  step  at 
least  toward  allaying  that  tear  which  has 
produced  such  dire  results. 

The  very  fact  of  the  discussion  of  such 
a  proposal  will  place  in  the  hands  of  those 
elements  of  the  German  population  that  will 
have  become  weary  of  this  war  an  alterna- 
tive to  that  re-arming  which  the  Prussian 
party   will   certainly  counsel. 

Such  a  step  is  the  natural  development 
oi  the  system  of  alliances  to  which  we  are 
already  committed.  It  is  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  international  police,  which  we 
are  unlikely  to  achieve  at  one  bound  from 
the  present  condition. 

His  general  suggestions  he  summa- 
rises in  a  sentence  :  — 

This,  then,  should  be  broadly  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
British  influence  might  work ;  the  enlarge- 
nient  of  our  present  alliance  engag-ements 
so  as  to  include  all  the  combatants  in  this 
war,  the  purpose  of  such  an  alliance  being: 
to  throw  against  any  one  member  of  the 
group  guilty  of  aggression  the  weight  of  all 
the  rest ;  publicity  in  the  engag-ements  made 
by  the  members ;  and  no  transfer  of  terri- 
tory save   by  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  is  the  only  way.  If  we  decline  to 
follow  it,  but  take  the  Prussian  view  that 
only  force — the  rival  forces  of  rival  units, 
each  nullifying:  the  other — can  give  us  se- 
curity, then  we  shall  have  admitted  that  the 
boast  of  this  being-  a  war  ag:ainst  the  Prus- 
sian doctrine  is  a  sham  ;  it  will  be  a  confes- 
sion  that   we  believe   such    a   doctrine. 

Those  who  hope  to  see  England  play  a 
better  part  should  fight  this  doctrine  to  the 
last,  and,  by  staking  their  policy  upon  the 
better  creed,  show  both  the  courag:e  and  the 
faith  without  which  no  end  of  real  worth  can 
be   accomplished. 
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THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE 


Recollections  of   Bar  and   Bench.     By  the 

Rig-ht    lion.    Viscount    Alvristone.      (EdWiird 
Arnold.     12/6  net.) 

These  records  of  the  holder  for  thir- 
teen years  of  the  highest  purely  judicial 
office  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  a 
treasure  to  law  students,  showing,  as 
they  do,  the  value  of  a  diligent  stud\- 
of  details  and  a  mastery  of  technical 
matters,  as  well  as  giving  direct  advice. 
But  they  are  also  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  —  though  Lord  Alver- 
stone's  terse  conclusions  do  not  always 
make  clear  to  the  unlearned  which  side 
in  a  dispute  won. 

Two  anecdotes  refer  to  the  power  of 
the  imagination.  At  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Bell  Telephone  to  a  public 
audience  at  the  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers the  Earl  of  Caithness  was  re- 
quested to  come  and  speak  through  the 
new  instrument  to  an  assistant  stationed 
in  a  cellar.  After  thinking  some 
moments  he  put  his  mouth  to  the  trans- 
mitter and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "Hey 
diddle  diddle  the  cat  and  the  fiddle." 
Then  he  put  his  ear  to  the  instrument 
and  exclaimed,  "  The  cow  jumped  over 
the  moon,"  as  if  that  were  the  answer 
of  the  assistant.  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  ex- 
hibiting the  instrument,  thought  this 
odd,  and  went  down  to  ask  the  assis- 
tant if  he  had  understood  the  message. 
The  man  said  he  had  not  understood  a 
word,  and  had  simply  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  repeat  the  message  !  Sir  Benja- 
min Baker  told  Lord  Alverstone  that  a 
similar  freak  of  imagination  had  hap- 
pened to  him. 

Another  of  his  caustic  statements 
refers  to  the  lengths  to  which  a  person 


opening 


may  pursue  a  theor\',  and  shows  a  doc- 
tor solemnly  affirming  that  one  small- 
pox patient  could  not  only  infect  mil- 
lions of  people,  but  the  distance  to 
which  the  infection  could  travel  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  small- 
pox patients  gathered  in  one  place. 

Lord  Alverstone,  then  Sir  R.  Webster, 
was  the  Crown  Prosecutor  when  Mr.  \V. 
T.  Stead  stood  his  trial  in  the  Arm- 
strong' case.  His  judgment  is  that  Mr. 
Stead  "  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man 
whose  zeal  often  outran  his  discretion  !" 

One  of  his  most  singular  cases  was 
the  \Mially  Will  trial,  when  an  alleged 
will  was  proved  to  be  a  forgery  through 
lead  pencil  showing  itself  under  the  ink 
three  or  four  months  after  the 
of  the  case. 

Amongst  matters  brought  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  was  the  trial  of 
Colonel  Lynch  for  High  Treason — the 
first  in  Great  Britain  for  sixty  years. 
Referring  to  a  former  trial,  it  is  re- 
marked how  desirable  it  is  that  the  pri- 
soner should  know  that  a  death  penalty 
fH//si  be  passed. 

Amongst  criminal  trials  are  the  Crip- 
pen  and  Bennett  murders,  for  instance, 
and  the  kidnapping  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
by  the  Chinese  Embassy  will  be  in 
many  minds  ;  Lord  Alverstone,  how- 
ever, does  not  give  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  he  helped. 

Tw'o  strong  professional  opinions  are 
stated — one  against  the  fusion  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  profession,  bar- 
risters and  solicitors ;  the  other  in 
favour  of  a  defendant  giving  evidence 
himself. 


RUSSIAN    MEMORIES. 


Thsrty-five  Years  in  Russia.       By  George 

Hume  Simpkin.     (kjs.  Od.  net.) 

Mr.  Hume's  experiences  of  Russia 
began  as  long  ago  as  1 857.  He  has 
therefore  been  a  witness  of  the  changes 
brought  about  during  the  reign  of  the 
"  Tsar  Liberator,"  Alexander  II.,  and 
ran  describe    from   his   memory   of   the 


actual  events,  one  of  those  strange 
scenes,  which  took  place  all  over  Russia 
in  1 861,  when  the  serfs  were  told  of  their 
emancipation.  Everywhere  the  same 
apathy  seems  to  have  greeted  the  an- 
nouncement ;  to  this  day  the  peasants 
believe  in  man\'  places  that  the}'  are 
being  unjustly  defrauded  uf  their  mas-- 
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ter's  land,  which  should  have  been  made 
their  own.  Another  memory  of  those 
far-off  days  is  that  of  the  Polish  exiles 
of  1864,  on  their  way  to  Siberia  after 
the  collapse  of  the  last  of  their  country's 
struggles  for  independence.  More  than 
50,000  men,  many  of  them  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  were  marched  in  chains  to 
their  distant  penal  settlements  ;  some  of 
them  were  three  years  on  the  way.  A 
few  years  later  Nihilism  made  its  first 
appearance.  Mr.  Hume  tells  us  how 
he  found  revolutionists,  whom  the  police 
were  wanting,  among  his  own  employees 
in  Kiev.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
used  his  place  as  an  unofficial  warehouse 
for  dynamite,  of  which  the  author  one 
day  found  six  cases  in  a  store-room  ; 
wishing  to  prevent  the  police  from  mak- 
ing the  same  discovery,  with  trouble- 
some inquiries  to  follow,  he  had  the 
stuff  smuggled  out  of  his  works  and 
heaved  into  the  nearest  river. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  'eighties 
are  less  filled  with  events  than  with 
generalisations.     Mr.  Hume  admires  the 


elegance  and  culture  of  the  Poles,  but 
he  found  them  difficult  people  to  deal 
with.  He  is  sympathetic  towards  the 
Jews,  but  considers  that  in  view  of  their 
constant  endeavours  to  escape  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  they  de- 
serve as  much  censure  as  pity.  For  the 
rest,  the  book  contains  much  informa- 
tion on  the  geology  of  South  Ru.ssia,  an 
account  of  travels  in  the  Caucasus,  a 
thrilling  description  of  Cossack  1ior.se- 
manship,  and  much  autobiographical 
detail.  Readers  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest them  in  this  study  of  Russia  and 
the  Russians,  although  most  of  it  has 
been  said  before.  There  is  a  particu- 
larly interesting  page  on  the  functions 
of  an  artel,  the  characteristically  Rus- 
sian type  of  labour  organisation,  which 
most  writers  on  the  country  mention,  but 
scarcely  ever  trouble  to  explain.  Its 
peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployer deals  with  the  artel  direct,  leav- 
ing the  selection  and  supervision  of  the 
workman  and  the  execution  of  the  work 
to  its  officials. 


THE    MAN    WHO    BRAVED    NAPOLEON 


Bernadotte:   The  First  Phase,  1765 — 1799. 

By   D.    Plunket   Barton.      Illustrated.      (Mur- 
ray,    15s.  net.) 

The  great  Marshal  Bernadotte,  after- 
wards Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden,  was  the 
son  of  a  notary  or  small  legal  official, 
at  Pau.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Stock- 
holm they  still  have  a  copy  of  a  little 
law  manual  with  the  inscription  "  Ex 
Libris  Johannis  Bernadotte,  Palensis, 
.  .  .  1780."  He  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  referring  to  his  humble 
origin  ;  it  was  his  courtiers  who  were 
embarrassed.  Several  of  the  marshals 
were  of  far  humbler  origin,  for  Napo- 
leon at  the  time  of  their  creation  was  as 
indifferent  to  the  origin  of  his  Paladins 
as  a  Pope  can  be  to  the  original  social 
status  of  his  cardinals.  Massena  was 
the  son  of  a  publican,  Ney  of  a  cooper, 
Lefebre  of  a  miller  (husband,  was  he 
not,  of  Madame  Sans  Gene?),  Murat  of 
an  innkeeper,  Lannes  of  a  stableman, 
and  Augereau  of  a  mason  and  fruit- 
seller. 

When  the  revolutionary  wars  broke 
out,  Bernadotte,  as  an  under-officer  in 
the  old  army,  was  in  as  much  request  as 


ex-noii-commissioned  officers  are  to-day. 
He  soon  rose  to  be  brigadier-general,  and 
a  general's  post  in  the  army  of  Flan- 
ders of  that  day  was  no  sinecure.  The 
pure  and  exalted  democrats  of  those 
days  thought  nothing  of  treating  an 
unsuccessful  general  as  Great  Britain, 
fifty  years  before,  treated  poor  Admiral 
Byng,  poi/r  enconrager  les  autres,  as 
Voltaire  observed.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Custine,  Houchard,  and  General  Beau- 
harnais,  father  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, a  well-trained  soldier,  too,  but 
wanting  in  nerve  and  resolution.  A 
similar  fate  might  well  have  befallen 
Bernadotte,  but  at  the  critical  moment 
he  succeeded  in  putting  down  a  very 
dangerous  mutiny.  He  could  extem- 
porise the  very  stuff  of  which  Napo- 
leon's bulletins  were  afterward  made,  no 
born  soldier  could  resist  him  ;  when  the 
Kaiser  telegraphed  to  von  Hindenberg 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon 
him,  he  was  merely  plagiarising  Bcrna- 
dotte's  well-known  speech  to  the  army 
of  Sambre  et  Meuse  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Tagliamento. 
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NAPOLEON'S  WILINESS. 
He  won  his  spurs  in  that  army  under 
Jourdan,  with  Kleber  and  Marceau  as 
comrades.  For  a  vanguard  or  a  rear- 
guard action,  such  as  the  retreat  from 
Ratisbon,  there  was  no  one  like  Berna- 
dotte.  In  the  army  of  Italy  there  was 
more  friction  ;  he  had  to  encounter 
rivals,  such  a  Berthier  and  Augereau, 
and  felt  himself  outshone  by  Bonaparte, 
whom  he  recognised  at  once  as  an  anti- 
Republican.  But  the  wily  Corsican  out- 
manoeuvred him  at  every  point,  shuffled 
him  about  from  pillar  to  post  to  suit 
his  convenience,  and  managed  to  neu- 
tralise him  altogether  during  the  sove- 
reign crisis  of  Brumaire.  Bernadotte 
was  splendid  with  subordinates  and  sol- 
diers of  every  degree,  but  he  could  not 
brook  the  suspicion  of  superiority.  It  is 
significant,  perhaps,  that  he  had  Mort 
(111  Rois  tattooed  on  his  arm  as  a  young 
man.  Later  he  became  a  king  himself  ! 
Rather  than  not  ascend  the  throne,  he 
changed  his  Confession  from  Rome  to 
Augsberg ! 

It  is  doubtful  if  Napoleon  really 
liked  any  of  his  marshals,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Lannes.  He  was  kind 
to  Junot  because  of  his  wife,  the 
Madame  d'Abrantes,  whose  "  Memoirs  " 
are  the  most  vivacious  ever  penned,  and 
make  Napoleon  glow  with  life,  as  he 
does  in  the  pages  of  Charles  Lever.  He 
spoke  of  Hoche  with  respect,  and  of 
Desaix  almost  with  enthusiasm.  But 
Hoche  died  young,  and  Desiax  was 
killed  at  Marengo.  Kleber,  he  said,  was  a 
mercenary  and  cared  only  for  glory.  If 
any  marshal  raised  a  hand  against  him, 
he  thought  it  w^ould  be  "  the  thank- 
less and  factious  Ney."  Augereau  was 
a  clown,  Murat  a  mule,  Massena  green 
with  envy  and  avarice.  Moreau  dis- 
liked Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  minded 
that  less  than  Bernadotte's  independ- 
ence, for  Bernadotte  alone  among  the 
marshals  stood  up  to  him. 

STANDING   UP   TO   NAPOLEON. 

Yet  Napoleon  had  to  make  Berna- 
dotte a  marshal   and   Prince  of  Ponte- 


Corvo,  if  only  to  please  his  brother 
Joseph.  Bernadotte's  wife  had  once 
been  beloved  by  Joseph,  we  must  remem- 
ber, and  Napoleon  himself  even  had 
meditated  throwing  the  handkerchief  to 
her  ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  his  pre- 
miere inclination.  This  little  bour- 
geoise  Desiree  Clary,  was  destined  to 
the  courtship  of  heroes,  first  Joseph 
(who  married  her  elder  and  plainer  sis- 
ter), then  Napoleon,  Duphot,  Junot,  and 
finally  Bernadotte,  who  placed  the 
crown  of  Sweden  on  her  head,  revenged 
her  on  the  faithless  Corsican,  and  nearly 
made  her  Queen  of  France.  Bernadotte 
was  an  exceedingly  handsome  man,  with 
an  eagle  countenance,  in  which  all 
agreed  to  discover  some  of  the  traits 
of  the  Grand  Conde,  but  what,  it  is 
said,  pleased  Desiree  better  than  either 
his  appearance  or  his  address  was  that 
he  was  pointed  out  to  her  by  consent  as 
the  man  selected  by  fate  a  tenir  tete  a 
Napoleon. 

What  Napoleon  feared  about  him  was 
not  superior  subtlety  or  statecraft,  for 
Bernadotte  was,  up  to  1800,  a  mere  child 
in  politics,  but  his  unaccountable  influ- 
ence with  the  common  soldiers  and  his 
enviable  gift  of  haranguing  them  in 
terms  of  spontaneous  Gascon  eloquence, 
and,  somehow  or  other,  finding  the  near- 
est way  to  their  emotions.  His  bio- 
grapher has  bisected  the  career  of  Ber- 
nadotte and  given  us  the  first  half  down 
to  the  coup  cVetat  of  Brumaire,  and  no 
further.  The  difficult  and  more  roman- 
tic part  is  to  follow.  That  portion  has 
been  covered  again  and  again.  The  first 
phase  is  orignial,  and  the  use  made  of 
the  authorities  here  demonstrates  sound 
industry  and  a  most  capable  workman. 
Bernadotte  the  general,  the  sensitive 
Ambassador  (at  Vienna),  and  the  vol- 
uble, indefatigable  Minister  of  War,  has 
really  been  rather  neglected  by  bio- 
graphy. For  those  who  like  to  choose 
a  period  of  history  and  to  read  all 
about  it  in  monograph  and  memoir — - 
and  who  does  not  want  to  learn  all  he 
can  about  the  Rolands  and  Olivers  of 
the  modern  Charlemagne? — this  is  very 
much  a  book  not  to  be  missed. 


>'trod'.<!   Revieu-,   liH;i5. 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

Conducted   by   Alf.x.   Jobson. 

KODAK   (AUSTRALASIA)    LTD. 


The  financial   strength   of   this  com- 
pany continues  to  grow  solidly  ^•ear  by 
year.      In   the   past   five  years   its   pub- 
lished    reserves     increased     by     nearly 
^53'500  to  over  ;{^68.300,  while  at  the 
same    time    adecjuate    depreciation    re- 
serves  were   provided    and    satisfactory 
dividends       paid.         The       company's 
steadily   rising  earning    power    is    re- 
sponsible for  this  comfortable  position 
— combined,  however,  with  a  policy  of 
moderate     dividends.       The     Directors 
have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  car- 
ried awa}'  b\-  the  wonderful  growth  in 
the  profits.     In  191 1,  when  i^2i,ooo  was 
earned,   the   dividend   rate   was    10   per 
cent,  per  annum,  absorbing  ;;^i 5,000.  In 
the   following  year  the  profits  rose  to 
over   ^^3 1,000,    but    the   rate    was    only 
raised  to  12^  per  cent,  per  annum,  tak- 
ing  only   i^ 1 8,750,    and     leaving    over 
;^  1 7,000   to   be   added    to    the   reserves. 
Moreover,  though  in  the  year   1914  the 
profits    were    over     ;^34.400,     a    record 
figure,     the     dividend     has     not     been 
changed. 

This  policy  of  prudence  cannot  rise 
from  any  fear  that  the  profits  are  over- 
estimated or  that  their  volume  is  due 
to  over-valuation  of  assets.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  be  due  entireh-  to 
considerations  of  sound  finance.  A 
scrutiny  of  the  balance-sheet  supports 
this  view.  That  financial  statement  is 
a  remarkably  open  one.  In  it  each 
aLset  is  clearly  described,  with  its  addi- 
tions or  deductions  for  the  year,  while 
against  each  is  set  the  depreciation  pro- 
vided. The  valuation  in  the  case  of 
the  important  assets  is  stated  to  be  at 
cost.  The  depreciation,  too,  is  on  the 
liberal  side.  Against  the  freehold 
buildings  and  land,  which  cost  ;^93,ooo, 
there  is  now  a  reserve  of  ^^4500,  to 
which  '2  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
building  is  being  added  }ear]y.  TJie 
plant,  tools,  utensils,  furniture,  fixtures 
and  fittings  are  shown  at  cost  ;^44,8oo, 
but  their  depreciation  is  provided  for 
by  a  reserve  of  nearly  i^  17.700,  which 
is  being  built   up   b)'   additions   of    10 


per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  yearly  on  cost. 
The  largest  asset  is  the  stock,  ;£^94,400, 
which  is  valued  at  cost  or  under.  Then 
against  the  book  debts  of  ^34,900  there 
is  a  reserve  of  ;^30OO.  The  only  other 
assets  of  importance  are  the  shares  in 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  U.S.A.,  at  cost 
;£"i 2,030,  and  the  cash,  ^^3750. 

The  existence  of  these  reserxes  and 
the  valuations  at  cost  suggest  very 
strongly  that  the  Directors'  first  con- 
sideration is  securit}^  There  is  nothing 
in  the  balance-sheet  that  points  to  an)- 
possible  inflation.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
appears  to  be  the  other  way,  especial h- 
so  in  the  case  of  goodwill,  trade 
marks,  etc.,  which  are  mentioned  but 
are  not  valued.  Clearly,  therefore,  the 
large  balance  held  in  the  profit  and  loss 
account  is  not  to  provide  against  pos- 
sible inflation  of  assets,  but  to  give  the 
company  strength  and  to  provide 
against  contingencies. 

The  directors,  however,  apparenth' 
consider  that  quite  so  large  a  balance 
is  not  essential.  The}'  are  accordingly 
offering  a  further  30,000  £1  shares  to 
the  shareholders  at  par.  If  the  cus- 
tomary dividends  are  paid  as  usual  (10 
per  cent,  per  annum,  half-yearly,  in 
Januar)-  and  July,  and  a  2^  per  cent, 
yearly  bonus  in  April),  the  annual 
charge  will  be  increased  by  this  issue 
to  £,"22,500.  Still,  that  should  be  com- 
fortabl)'  met,  even  if  the  profits  fall 
awa\'  somewhat,  a  probable  contingency 
in  \  iew  of  the  war  and  the  drought. 

The  company's  liabilities  are  small, 
about  ;^33,400,  compared  with  the 
assets  of  £^259,000.  They  comprise  a 
mortgage  of  ii"io,ioo  and  sundry  cre- 
ditors £^23,300.  The  shareholders,  ac- 
cordingly, own  the  bulk  of  the  assets. 
After  allowing  for  the  January,  191 5, 
dividend,  their  interest  is  i,  2 18,000,  se-. 
curing  paid-up  capital  i^i 50,000,  ark' 
profit  and  loss  balance  iJ^68,ooo.  .\t 
present  this  represents  29s.  id.  per 
share,  but  tlie  issue  of  the  new  shares 
will  reduce  that  interest  to  27s.  7d. 
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TREES    AND    TINS. 


AN  IMPRESSION   OF  AUSTRALIA. 


A  visitor  to  Australia  carries  away 
two  vivid  impressions  after  a  trip 
through  the  country  districts.  The  huge 
areas  covered  with  dead  trees,  standing 
ghostly  and  solemn,  with  their  gaunt 
limbs  extended  in  mute  protest  to 
heaven  for  the  manner  of  their  taking 
off,  leave  a  weird  memory  long  after 
other  sights  are  forgotten.  The  other 
thing  that  haunts  the  recollection  is  the 
kerosene  tin.  In  England  this  "  settler's 
friend  "  is  practically  unknown,  so  that 
its  omnipresence  here  absolutely  amazes 
one.  And  what  use  it  is  put  to  !  One 
might  more  easily  discover  those  to 
which  it  is  not  put.  In  South  Africa, 
years  ago,  I  saw  Kaffirs'  huts  built  of 
these  tins,  but  in  those  days,  at  an\- 
rate,  they  were  turned  to  nothing  like 
as  many  uses  as  the}'  are  m  Australia. 
A  trip  through  the  countr)-  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  mgenuity  of  man,  and 
woman,  too,  in  the  art  of  turning  these 
tins  to  the  best  account. 

THE  BEST  OUT  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

These  two  lasting  impressions  left  on 
the  visitor  naturally  raise  in  him  a  train 
of  thought,  which,  if  he  be  of  an  en- 
quirmg  turn  of  mind,  he  follows  up. 
The  waste  of  timber  seems  appalling 
— sinful,  even,  and  certainly  short- 
sighted ;  but  apparent!}'  these  trees, 
which  have  been  ringed,  and  choked, 
and  killed,  are  of  hardl}'  an}'  value  for 
anything  but  firewood,  and  to  cut 
them  down  and  cart  them  away  would 
require  an  amount  of  labour  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  gain  that  could  be 
won  by  their  sale  for  fuel  purposes.  It 
seems  a  great  squandering  of  natural 
resources,  nevertheless.  But  whilst  the 
dead  trees  are  a  standmg  advertisement 
of  a  loss,  the  empty  tins  are  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  Austra- 
lian is  able  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
good  thing.  Where,  one  cannot  help 
wondering,  do  these  tins  come  from, 
scattered  as  they  are  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  and  breadth  of  this  gigantic 
continent  ? 


7,500,000  TINS  PER  ANNUM. 
Following  the  tin  trail,  we  reach  the 
local  dealer  ;  b}'  him  we  are  directed 
to  the  wholesale  merchant,  and  through 
him  finally  arrive  at  the  source  of  origi- 
nal supply.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
appears  to  be  the  Vacuum  Oil  Coy.  Pty. 
Ltd.,  which  is  responsible  for  the  pep- 
l^ering  of  Australia  with  pretty  nearly 
five  millions  of  these  tins  annually.  Yet, 
huge  as  is  the  importation  of  this  firm 
alone,  the  total  amount  of  kerosene  con- 
sumed within  the  Commonwealth  would 
fill  about  7v  millions  of  tins  every  year  ? 
Nearly  two  tins  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  on  the  island  continent !  That 
is  truly  an  immense  consumption,  but 
it  is  constantly  increasing.  One  realises 
how  general  would  be  the  distress  and 
hardship  if,  for  any  reason,  the  supply 
were  reduced  or  the  cost  increased, 
which  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

WHERE   DO   THEY   COME   FROM  :- 

There  are,  of  course,  man}'  men  who 
never  use  kerosene  at  all,  and  con.se- 
quently  do  not  care  what  its  cost  is,  or 
whether  the  supph'  suddenly  ceases 
altogether  or  not.  I,  for  instance,  never 
had  any  kerosene  in  ni}'  house  at  all 
until  I  had  a  kerosene  cooking  stove 
installed  in  m}'  kitchen.  Since  then, 
by-the-way,  1  have  had  beautiful!}' 
cooked  meals,  a  contented  kitchen,  and 
a  fuel  bill  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  I 
liave  turned  kerosene  tins  to  all  manner 
of  uses,  and  have  also  become  consider- 
ably interested  in  the  price  of  kerosene 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  supplied 
to  the  consumer.  To  trace  the  origin  of 
an}'thing,  no  matter  what,  is  certain  to 
prove  an  interesting  experience,  but  I 
have  seldom  followed  uj)  anything 
which  I  found  so  interwoven  with  the 
prosperity  of  a  countr}',  so  far-reach- 
ing in  its  ramifications,  as  kerosene.  It 
has  its  effect  upon  tilings  no  one  would 
for  a  moment  imagine  could  possibly 
have  the  slightest  connection  with  it 
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HELPING  THE  PRODUCER. 
For  instance,  I  found  that  it  is 
largely  owing  to  kerosene  that  our  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  secure  moderate 
freights  in  normal  times  for  their 
wool,  their  wheat,  their  fruit,  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  But 
just  now  kerosene  is  helping  them  much 
more  than  usual.  Owing  to  the  great 
demands  the  British  and  Common- 
wealth Governments  have  made  on  the 
Empire's  shipping,  for  military  pur- 
poses, much  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  getting  Australian  products  to 
the  home  countr)'.  That  difficulty 
would  be  immensely  increased  if  the 
ships  which  have  brought  kerosene,  and 
incidentally,  petrol  tins,  to  the  Com- 
monwealth were  not  available.  No 
fewer  than  thirty  ships  carried  oil  in 
tins  here  last  year.  In  addition,  some 
of  the  precious  liquid  is  brought  in  bulk, 
but  tank  ships  do  not  help  our  producers, 
for  they  do  not  take  away  cargo,  but 
return  empty  save  for  a  small  amount 
of  freight  on  deck.  Thirty  ships,  at  any 
rate,  came  here  last  year,  whose  keels, 
had  it  not  been  for  kerosene,  would 
never  have  ploughed  Australian  waters  ; 
and  these  ships,  when  they  went  back  to 
bring  more,  took  with  them  those 
goods  of  ours  for  which  the  world 
is  waiting.  Those  tins  we  saw  'way  back 
in  the  interior  have  done  much  more 
than  merely  act  as  conveyers  of  kero- 
sene ;  they  have  indirectly  helped  the 
farmer  who  uses  them  market  his  goods 
in  England. 

;i^46,000    IN   WAGES. 

The  mere  handling  of  the  cases  which 
arrive — an  average  of  160,000  per 
steamer,  and  75,000  per  sailer — is 
obviously  great.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  original  cost,  and  freight 
across  the  ocean,  the  expenditure  on 
these  cases,  in  Australia  itself,  before 
they  reach  the  consumer,  was  no  less 
than  i^46,ooo  last  \ear.  When  we  re- 
member that  practically  the  entire  sum 
must  have  gone  in  wages  to  the  Austra- 
lian workmen,  we  begin  to  understand 
how  personal  an  interest  the  workers  in 
the  Commonwealth  have  in  the  impor- 
tation   of    kerosene.      In    addition    to 


what  reaches  this  country  in  cases, 
some  comes  in  bulk  ;  but  that  does  not 
benefit  the  workman  to  the  same  extent, 
for  there  is  much  less  handling  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer.  But  whilst 
there  is  money  saved  at  this  end,  ocean 
freight  is  much  heavier  in  bulk  kero- 
sene, owing  to  the  fact  that  tank  steam- 
ers do  not  take  away  cargo,  but  return 
empty.  The  trail  of  tins  across  the  con- 
tinent hardly  needed  the  confirma- 
tion given  by  these  figures  of  imports. 
It  was  in  itself  ample  proof  that  kero- 
sene has  become  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary things  to  the  people  of  Australia. 
What,  one  wonders,  would  happen  if,  by 
any  evil  chance,  the  supply  were  cur- 
tailed or  the  price  went  up? 

A   BY-PRODUCT   OF   PETROL. 

Supposing  that  some  of  these  boats 
bringing  kerosene  across  the  waters 
were  to  sink,  the  price  of  kerosene  might 
immediately  have  to  go  up,  as  the  sup- 
ply might  not  equal  the  demand.  For- 
tunately, the  advance,  if  any,  would  be 
temporary  only,  for  not  only  would 
additional  shipments  ere  long  make 
good  the  loss,  but  one  at  least  of  the 
principal  oil  companies  carries  enormous 
spot  stocks  of  case  oil  at  the  principal 
centres  in  Australia.  At  first  sight 
one  does  not  quite  see  why  the 
loss  of  ships,  increases  in  freight,  or 
a  tariff  duty  must  immediately  send  up 
the  price  of  his  tin  of  kerosene  to  every 
consumer  in  Australia — and  that  means 
practically  every  Australian.  A  brief 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which 
kerosene  is  manufactured  shows  why 
this  must  be,  for  we  find  that  there  is 
no  margin  on  its  sale ;  the  customer 
gets  it  practically  at  cost  price.  This 
comes  about  owing  to  the  fact  that 
from  being  a  principal  product,  kero- 
sene has  become  to  some  extent  a  by- 
product of  petroleum.  For  this  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible. In  its  most  familiar  form 
this  engine  drives  motor  cars  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ; 
but  it  is  also  utilised  for  many  other 
purposes,  chiefly  connected  with  the 
farming  community — the  back-bone  of 
Australia. 
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REDUCTION  IN  PRODUCTION. 
Before  this  type  of  engine  was  dis- 
covered, petrol  and  benzine  were  hardly 
used  by-products  in  the  distillation  of 
kerosene  from  petroleum  ;  now  they  are 
the  most  valuable  things  that  can  be 
won  from  the  crude  oil,  and  kerosene, 
although  produced  in  far  greater  quan- 
tities, is  actually  a  much  less  valuable 
by-product.  Consequently  it  is  sold  at 
about  cost  price,  as  it  has,  of  course,  to 
be  got  rid  of,  because  the  demand  for 
petrol  is  constantly  increasing.  In  mak- 
ing one  gallon  of  petrol  no  less  than 
four  gallons  of  kerosene  are  pro- 
duced. Owing  to  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  margin  to  allow  for  the  loss 
of  ships,  increase  of  freights,  or  tariffs  ; 
the  added  cost  must  be  handed  on  en- 
tirely to  the  consumer.  The  producer 
cannot  pay  for  it  ;  he  must  charge  it 
to  the  middle-man,  who  promptly  puts 
up  the  price  to  the  farmer,  the  hou.se- 
holder,  the  workman,  to  every  user  of 
the  precious  liquid.  Every  Federal 
Government  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
put  a  duty  on  kerosene,  for  those  in 
authority  are  aware  of  the  facts,  and 
know  how  vitally  such  a  duty  would 
at  once  affect  the  very  people  whose  pro- 
ductive work  brings  wealth  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. No  Government  is  likely — 
even  in  time  of  stress  like  the  present — 
to  try  to  raise  revenue  by  what  would 
practically  be  a  direct  tax  on  the  work- 
man, the  small  farmer,  the  orchardist, 
and  other  producers  of  small  means 
who  are  so  ill  able  to  afford  it  that  re- 
duction in  production,  the  very  life- 
blood  of  Australia,  would  be  inevit- 
able. 

THE  CONSUMER   MUST  PAY. 

Still  meditating  among  the  tins,  one 
may  speculate  on  the  results  which 
would  follow  a  duty  on  kerosene.  We 
know  that,  whatever  the  tariff  might  be, 
whether  id.,  2d.,  3d.,  6d.,  or  is.  a  gal- 
lon, the  consumer  would  have  to  pay 
the  whole  of  it.  because  no  one  else 
could.  Obviously,  the  niimediate  result 
of  a  higher  price  would  be  that  the  con- 
sumers would  begin  at  once  to  econo- 
mise in  their  use  of  kerosene. 
That  means  less  used,  fewer  tins  to 
convert  to  useful  purposes,  fewer  ships 


to  carry  Australia's  produce  to  the 
world's  markets,  less  wages  paid  out  in 
discharging  the  cases  and  handling 
them  before  they  reach  thfe  consumer. 
That  is  the  broad  national  aspect  of 
what  would  happen  ;  but  the  individual 
would  suffer  much  more.  Kerosene  is 
the  light  of  the  poor.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  fuel  of  the  poor, 
also.  The  middle-class  household,  too, 
in  its  endeavour  to  solve  the  servant 
question  by  the  introduction  of  oil  cook- 
ing-stoves, is  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  kerosene.  Everyone  who 
uses  it  for  light  or  for  fuel  would  be 
immediately  affected.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  almost  every  house  in  Australia 
would  feel  the  tax. 

POWER    FOR    THE    FARMER. 

But  another  use  to  which  kerosene  is 
being  increasingly  put  is  to  provide 
power  for  the  man  on  the  land.  The 
orchardist,  the  farmer,  the  pioneer,  the 
men  of  small  means  but  of  great  heart 
have  been  able  to  install  oil-engines  to 
help  them  in  their  work  in  many  and 
various  ways.  Now  the  oil-engine  con- 
sumes kerosene,  and  the  moment  the 
cost  of  the  power-producer  increases 
those  men  who  are  building  up  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  are  hit  and  seri- 
ously crippled.  If  the  motive-power  of 
the  engines  be  made  too  dear,  it  must 
in  many  cases  throw  them  idle.  The 
poorer  farmers  and  producers  cannot 
set  up  other  engines  which  do  not  use 
oil,  as  these  are  too  costly.  They  must 
use  kerosene  or  nothing. 

A  FANTASTIC  DREAM. 

Every  day  the  demand  for  kerosene 
is  increasing,  for  its  uses  are  so  multitu- 
dinous, so  widespread.  Nowhere,  alas  f 
in  Australia  has  petroleum  been  found  ; 
all  supplies  must,  therefore,  come  from 
abroad— that  the  trail  of  tins  we  have 
been  following  across  the  continent 
amply  indicates.  To  check  this  con- 
stant supply,  to  compel  almost  every- 
one in  Australia  to  pay  more  for  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  would  be  so 
foolish  and  cut-throat  a  policy  that  the 
speculation  we  have  been  indulging  in, 
amongst  the  tins,  is  clearly  absurd. 
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OBJECTS. 


THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB. -I 


I. 

2. 

3- 


To  help  one  another. 

To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 
the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living 
under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 

The  Over  Seas'  Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distmction  of  class.  Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.  Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


Information     concerning     the     Over     Seas 
Club  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  :  — 
United  Kingdom.— The  Organiser,  Over  Seas 
Club,    General    Buildings.    Aldwvch, 
London.  W.C. 
Australia:     Victoria.— F.    H.    Denton,    Over 
Seas     Club,     Flinders-street,      Mel- 
bourne. 

New  South  Wales — Herbert  Fasten, 
British  Immigration  League,  14 
Castlereagh-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Queensland.— B.  F.  Madsen  iHon.  Slate 
Secretary),  Railway  Department, 
Roma  Street,  Brisbane. 


South  Australia. — A.  E.  Davey,  Curne- 
street,   Adelaide. 

Tasmania.— H.  T.  Gould,  J. P.  (Presi- 
dent), T^  Liverpool-street,  Hobart; 
S.  Dobson-Hesp  (Hon.  Sec),  50 
Murray-street,    Hobart. 

West  Australia.  -K.  Fairbridge,  Fair- 
bridge  Farm  School,  Pinjarra. 

New  Zealand — J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominion 
Secretary),  7g  Castle-street,  Dune- 
din. 

Fiji. — Captain  D.  Garner-Jones.  Government 
Schools,  Lcvuka. 


THE   KING   OUR   PATRON. 

THE   AIRCRAFT   FUND. 


His  Majesty  King  George  A',  has  become 
Patron  of  the  Over  Seas. 

The  hon.  organiser,  Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench, 
writes  enthusiastically  about  the  Over  Seas 
.Aircraft  Fund.  Nearly  two  years  ago  now 
I  suggested  in  these  pages  tliat  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  chief  towns  of  .Australia 
were  each  to  present  the  Home  Government 
with  a  military  aeroplane,  pointing  out  that 
whilst  France  and  Russia,  but,  above  all, 
Germany,  were  straining  every  nerve  to  ac- 
quire great  air  fleets.  Britain  was  doing  little 
or  nothing.  .Since  then,  fortunately,  she  has 
energetically  developed  the  watcrplane,  but 
is  still  short  of  aeroplanes  for  her  intrepid 
airmen.  Xow,  thousands  of  British  subjects 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  proud  of  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  British  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  and  are  very  anxious  to  do 
something  to  help  the  daring  airmen.  The 
Over    Seas   Club   has.   therefore,   undertaken 


to  inaugurate  an  Over  Seas  Aircraft  Fund, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  British 
Government   with   several  aeroplanes. 

The  latest  type  of  Vickers  Gun  Plane,  with 
gun,  costs  only  £,22^0,  and  these  machines, 
the  latest  word  in  aircraft,  can  be  obtained 
for  immediate  delivery.  In  view  of  the 
superhuman  efforts  which  Germany  is  mak- 
ing to  establish  a  mastery  of  the  air,  the 
nation  can  make  use  of  every  aeroplane 
given  it.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  Mr. 
Wrench  that  the  .Australian  branches  will 
succeed  in  raising  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase one  aeroplane  for  each  State  in  the 
Commonwealth.  .As  the  Club  has  already 
collected  nearly  ^"20,000  to  provide  tobacco 
for  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  .Air- 
craft Fund  equally  successful.  .-\s  the  sub- 
scriptions   should    be    in    by    Empire    Day, 
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Tobacco    W^isdom  -No.    1, 


The  smoker  who  says 

"  I'm  giving  up  during  the  War "  is  a 
short-sighted  patriot. 

Doing  someone  an  injustice. 

If  everyone  said  it,  \\ovf  would  the  thou- 
sands employed  in  tobacco  factories 
and  tobacconists  get  a  living  ? 

If  you  are  a  smoker — keep  on. 

Keep  the  flag  flying  on  all  businesses. 

.      Don't  put  a  premium  on  unemployment. 


Chairman  is  made  in  three 
strengths  to  meet  the  tastes 
of  most  men.  Chairman 
is  medium  ;  Boardman's 
mild,  and  Recorder  full. 
It  is  packed  in  I  and  2oz. 
lead  packets  and  larger 
tins,  and  sold  by  all  good 
class  tobacconists  and 
stores. 


Keep  on  smoking — preferably 


Chairman 


6d. 


per  ounce. 


Jit    all    Tobacconists. 


There  is  no  finer  pipe  tobacco  to  be  made 
than  Chairman,  and  it  is  guaranteed  in 
every  particular  by  R.  J.  LELA  LTD.,  Man- 
chester. 


Thank  you  for.  mentioning  Stead's  Review-  when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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May  24th,  there  is  little  time  to  spare.  Any 
branches  desirinR^  further  information  can 
obtain  it  from  Mr.   Stead,  at  this  oflfice. 


Here  is  a  great  chance  to  show  the  loyalty 
and  determination  of  Over  Sea  men  in  Aus- 
tralia.    Do  not  miss  it  ! 


BRANCH    REPORTS. 


Dunedin. — Mr.  Macfie  reports  that  the 
branch  is  working  hard  at  the  art  union, 
and  expects  some  very  substantial  results. 
The  executive  has  now  under  discussion  the 
matter  of  suitably  celebrating  Empire  Day 
this  year.  It  is  determined  to  do  something 
very  special.  When  the  Dunedin  Branch 
takes  up  anything  it  always  puts  it  through 
with  a  will.  Mr.  Macfie  encloses  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Lady  Lugard — the  bril- 
liant Miss  Flora  Shaw  of  former  days — with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  other 
branches  to  be  up  an  doing  likewise.  The 
school  children  of  Otago  collected  no  less 
than  i^i70  8s  4d.  for  the  destitute  Belgian 
children.  Of  this  sum  ;iC50  was  sent  through 
the  Belgian  Consul,  the  balance  cabled  to 
^ir.  Wrench,  just  before  Christmas.  In 
acknowledging  the  donation  Lady  Lugard, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  children's  section 
of  the  Belgian   Refugees   Fund,   said:  — 

"  We  h.ive  to  thank  you  and  the  Otago 
school  children  very  cordially  for  the  rnagni- 
ficent  donation  of  ;^i2i,  which  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  happiness  where  there  would 
have  been    widespread   disappointment. 

"  There  were,  in  round  numbers,  20,000 
children  who  had  been  told  to  expect  pre- 
sents, and  for  whom  there  was  to  be  ap- 
parently nothing  but  disappointment.  Just 
at  this  juncture  your  donation  was  offered 
to  us. 

"  We  disposed  of  10,000  children  in 
another  way.  There  remained  another 
10,000.  With  your  money,  and  a  little  more 
added  to  it,  we  set  to  work  on  Christrnas 
Eve,  and,  with  the  help  of  an  army  of  ladies 
and  Messrs.  Self  ridge  and  Co.,  who  acted 
most  generously  in  letting  us  have  toys  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  cost  price,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  off  satisfactory  packages 
to  gooo  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
There  were  in  our  numbers  about  1000  chil- 
dren who  were  over  twelve  years  of  age. 
For  these  it  was  difficult  to  get  suitable  toys, 
and  with  £s<^  o^  your  money  we  purchased 
1000  shilling  postal  orders,  and  sent  them 
at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  child  over  twelve 
to   spend  as  he  or  she  liked. 

"  The  Belgian  festival  is  fortunately  kept 
up  at  New^  Year,  so  we  got  all  off  in  time, 
and  we  have  received  letters  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  thanks  from  delighted  parties 
of  children,  which  would,  I  am  sure,  do  the 
hearts  of  your  school  children  in  Otago  good 
to  read.  Both  the  toys  and  the  money  have 
given    pleasure,    which    it    would    be    difficult 


to  exaggerate,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  convey  from  this  committee  the 
warmest  expression  of  our  gratitude  and  of 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  self-denying 
generositv  of   all   our  little  helpers  in  Otago." 

Hobart.— The  enthusiastic  branch,  led  by 
Mr.  Gould,  is  throwing  itself  most  energetic- 
ally into  the  raising  of  the  Airship  Fund. 
The  branch  has  already  done  splen- 
didly for  the  Tobacco  Fund,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Belgians,  as  reported 
previously.  Special  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  Empire  Day.  which 
will  be  a  very  particular  occasion  this 
year.  On  March  iqth,  the  Club  gave  a 
special  farewell  to  Captain  Langley,  D.S.O., 
and  to  Mr.  Pforace  Watson,  both  members 
of  the  Over  Seas.  The  former  is  now  in 
Melbourne,  where  he  has  joined  the  Light 
Horse  as  senior  captain.  The  latter  is  mak- 
ing an  extended  pleasure  trip  to  India,  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter.  A  most  enjoy- 
able evening  was  spent.  The  second  annual 
Over  Seas  bowling  match  took  place  on 
March  17th,  in  splendid  weather.  Five  full 
rinks,    forty    members     playing. 

Queensland. — Mr.  Sydney  .Austen,  who  has 
for  many  months  filled  the  post  of  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Queensland  Council,  found 
it  impossible  to  gi\'e  the  time  needed  any 
longer,  and  resigned.  It  is  largely  due  to 
him  that  the  Queensland  branches  are  united 
and  he  has  imbued  them  all  with  his  own 
energy.  His  successor  is  Mr.  B.  F.  Madsen 
who  has  everyone's  good  wishes  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  he  has  in  hand — difficult  because 
he  has  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  set 
by  Mr.  .\usten,  easy  because  he  will  have 
the  cordial  assistance  of  those  who  have 
made  the  Queensland  branches  so  success- 
ful. 

Charters  Towers. — The  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  branch  was  the  most  successful  ever 
held.  The  town  hall  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, when  the  President,  Mr.  Herbert  Hall, 
took  the  chair.  Mr.  Arida  read  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  "  Modern  Egypt,"  indicating  what 
had  been  done  for  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
by  the  British.  Mr.  Wynn  Williams,  M.L..^., 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  chairman 
stated  that  the  Club  intended  to  give  an  en- 
tertainment in  the  Show  Grounds  on  be- 
half of  the  hospital,  which,  owing  to  the 
demands  made  by  the  many  funds  connected 
with  the  war,  had  suffered  considerably. 
Miss  Shaw's  orchestra  and  several  artists 
assisted  in  making  the  evening  a  brilliant 
success. 
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This  Wife  and  Mother 

Wishes  to  tell  you  FREE 

How  She  Stopped 

Her  Husband^s  Drinking. 

By   All    Means   W^rite   to    Her 
and   Learn    Ho-w   She    Did    It. 

For  over  20  yeara  James  Anderson,  of  955 
Elm  Ave.,  Hillburn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  was  a  very 
hard  drinker.  His  case  seemed  a  hopeless  one, 
but  10  years  ago  his 
wife  in  their  own  little 
home,  save  him  a 
simple  remedy  which, 
much  to  her  delight, 
stopped  his  drinking  en- 
tirely. 

To  make  sure  that 
the  remedy  was  respon- 
sible for  this  happy 
result,  she  also  tried 
it  on  her  brother 
and  several  of  her 
neighbours.  It  was 
successful  in  every  case.  None  of  them  has 
touched   a  drop  of   intoxicating   liquor   since. 

She  now  wishes  everyone  who  has  drunken- 
ness in  their  homes  to  try  this  simple  re- 
medy, for  she  feels  sure  that  it  will  do  as 
much  for  others  as  it  has  for  her.  It  can  be 
given  secretly  if  desired,  and  without  cost 
she  will  gladly  and  willingly  tell  you  what 
it  is.  All  you  have  to  do  is  write  her  a  letter 
asking  her  how  she  cured  her  husband  of 
drinking,  and  she  will  reply  by  return  mail 
in  a  sealed  envelope.  As  she  has  nothing  to 
sell,  do  not  send  her  money.  Simply  send  a 
letter  with  all  confidence  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Anderson  at  the  address  given  above,  taking 
care  to  write  your  name  and  full  address 
plainly.  (We  earnestly  advise  every  one  of 
our  readers  luho  wishes  to  cure  a  dear  one 
of  drunkenness  to  write  to  this  lady  to-day. 
Her  offer   is  a   sincere   one.) 


■r      'f  you  suffer  from  Asthma,  Catarrh^        

»      Ordinary  Colds,  you  will  find  nothing    M, —  ~^^^ 
to  equal  ll<»*Sf."V 

HIMROD'S  Cure 

P       foKASTHMA 

At  all  chemists  4/3  a  tin. 
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LETTERS  COPIED  WHILE  WRITING  (IN  INK)  by  using 

your  own  laU«r  pap«r.  Involotts.  •tc.  wlib  thl*  book. 

Too  limply  iBiert  your  letter  cuper  ks  illustracad.  eb«o  wrt(« 
ftnd  rou  seoDre  by  the  *eC  of  writiog  b  perfeol  letter  uid  m 
porfeot  oopy  lo  the  book.  There  li  do  aUni  of  yoor  havlDfl 
tftkMifteopr.  DopeTforktededtfetoyoarcommnDlofttioB. 
Book    N.8.O.,  /'iOO  copies  eiiber   aoo  lettari  sis* 
•  ■  10  iDOhu,  or  400  lize  8  i  S.        Pric«  3/9  post 
tna.      Book  N.S.O.  /iOO  copiea  400  or  600  reapw- 
UT«i7.       Prise  SI-   po«  free,  Ceab    with    order. 
SpooUlDalDCy  OctoTo  Book,  maklnff  aoo  eovlee.  lot  St-  PoaU> 
.  Ordw.  or  doable  oapaoUt  for  i/8-      8*mpie  of  the  Wooderf  at 
Suietlt  lak  P»Mr  which  makes  theeory.  (r«e.  If  stjunpad  addresMd  eavelop*  mai  !• 
''b.H.'*  ZAHBTIO.  Wftliortf  Road.  Lolooatar 
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W.    TUCKER, 

General  Manager. 
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RESERVE  LUBILITY.  £100,000  ;  GUARANTEE  FIND,  £10,000 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man ;  SirWm.  H.  Irvine,  K.C.,  M.P.  :  Hon.  Donald 
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5top  using 
Oil  Lamps! 

Adopt  Acetylene  Qas 
— the  nearest  approach  to  daylight 
that  science  has  yet  discovered. 

The     Dargue     Patent 
Acetylene  Table  Lamp 

Is  self  contained,  easy  and  clean  to  operate, 
absolutely  sale,  economical  in  use,  and  of 
handsome  design  in  solid  brass.  It  gives 
a  soft  white  light  for  five  to  eighi  hours 
from  one  charge  and  solves  the  lighting 
question  for  houses,  farms,  bungalows, 
shooting  boxer,  golf  club  houses,  etc., 
situated  away  from  town  gas  supplies. 
Dargue  AcelyUne  Lamps  wilh  buimrlOIS; 
other  fittings  eiUr.f :  fitted  as  illustrated 
ill-.  Money  refunded  if  dissatisfied.  The 
tame  lamp  is  supplied  with  special  fit- 
tings for  Drawing  Room.  Hall.  Kitchen. 
Oarage.  Stabu.  etc..  all  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  cui- 
Free    Book    o.i  Country  Lighting. 

Send  a  postcard  for  it  to-dny 
Dargue  Acetylene  Co.  Lrtd., 
No.  10,  Dargue  Chamber*.  Grer  St.. 
Newcaille-on-Tyne.  <P 
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KING  ALBERT'S  BOoiT 


V 


I 
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At  Anthony  Hor<lerns^ 

A    Tribute    to    the    Belgian    King    and    People    from 
representative    men    and    women    throughout 

the  world. 

Entire   proceeds   from    sale    of    the    Book   go   to   the 

Belgian    Relief    Fund. 


KING  ALBERT'S  ROOK  contains  perhaps  more  illustrious  names  than  have 
ever  before  been  inscribed  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume.  Statesmen  (begin- 
ning with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic),  eminent 
ecclesiastics,  soldiers,  sailors,  scholars,  preachers,  teachers,  authors,  artists,  and 
composers  from  nearly  all  the  great  countries  of  the  world — Great  Britain  and  its 
wide  Empire — have  contributed  to  its  pages,  each  giving  of  his  own  kind — the  states- 
man an  inspiring  message,  the  soldier  and  sailor  a  thrilling  word  of  cheer,  the 
preacher  a  word  of  comfort,  the  scholar  a  word  of  wisdom,  the  poet,  the  artist  and 
the  composer  an  uplifting  and  kindling  song,  story,  picture  or  piece  of  music. 

Rarely  in  the  long  history  of  books  can  it  have  occurred  that  some  of  the 
highest  representatives  of  so  many  great  races  have  drawn  so  close  together  in  a 
common  cause.  Rarely  has  literature  presented  a  more  significant  sign  of  world 
brotherhood  than  KING  ALBERT'S'  BOOK  provides. 

Merely  as  an  autograph  album  KING  ALBERT'S  BOOK  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  volumes  ever  issued  from  the  press,  for  every  contribution 
bears  its  author's  name  at  least  in  facsimile;  but  the  value  of  its  substance  tran- 
scends even  the  distinction  of  its  form.  Great  events  call  forth  great  talents,  and 
many  of  the  contributions  to  KING  ALBERT'S  BOOK  are  of  an  excellence  that 
has  hardly  ever  before  been  attained  by  their  illustrious  authors. 

KING  ALBERT'S  BOOK  is  a  quarto  volume  of  180  pages,  printed  in  the  best 
/     style,   containing  a   signed   Photogravure  portrait   of   King  Albert,    many   plates   in 
colour  as  well  as  in  black  and  white,  and  bound  in  substantial  cream  white  cloth. 
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Anthony    Horderns'    Price,    5s, 
Postage    in    the    Commonwealth,    5d.    extra. 


Anthony   Hordern   &   Sons   Ltd.^ 

Only    Universal    Providers, 
NtW   PALACE   EMPORIIM,      ^      BRICKriElD    HILL,   SYDNEY. 
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If  You  Want  to  be  Well-informed  about 

the  War  and  European  Conditions 

You  Should  Get 

$T[AD^S  WAR  BOOKS 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

-  -  Price  3d.  l^ach  -  - 

Arranged  in  the  form  of    a  Catechism,  they  give  an  immense  amount 
of  information.     No  less  than  250  Questions  are  Asked  and  Answered 

fully  in  their  pages. 

No.    1,    Blue    Cover. 

Tells    about    the.  Strength    of    the    Rival  Armies,  Fleets,   and   Aircraft. 

About   Alliances,    Neutrality,  Trade,   German    Food    Supplies,   Right  of 

Capture,   Non-Combatants,   Populations,  &c 

No*    2,    Red    Cover* 

Deals    with    Prize     Courts,    Naval     Ordnance,    Spies,     Rule«    of    War, 
German  Colonies,   Great    Ports,   Distances   in   Europe,    Weapons   Used 

by  Belligerents,  &c. 

No*   3,    Yellouv   Cover. 

is    devoted    to    New    War    Weapons  :    Howitzers,    Mines,    Torpedoes, 
Submarines,  Aeroplanes,  Zeppelins,  Wireless,  &c. 

The  Three  together  form  a  veritable  Compendiuxa  on 
everything  eonneoted  -with  the  War. 

Post  Free,  3d.  each.  The  Three  for  9d.,  Post  Free. 

From  The  Manager,  STEAD'S  WAR  BOOKS,  T.  &  G.  Building,  Melbourne. 
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Light  as  a  feather 

yet 

Strong  a«  an  Ox 


Plume  Benzine  is  not  as  light  as  an  Ostrich 
plume,  but   it  is   lighter  than   other  benzine. 

Ita  specific  gravity  is  only  71  3.  An  imperial 
gallon  weighs  less  than  7  lbs.  2^  ozs.,  and 
being  light  it  is  easily  changed  to  vapor,  and 
mixing  readily  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
forms  a  powerful  explosive  mixture  which  is 
quickly  and  easily  ignited  by  any  kind  of 
spark. 

The  magneto  need  not  always  be  in  perfect 
order  so  as  to  give  the  hottest  and  fattest 
spark  -any  spark  will  do  — and  as  no  liquid 
petrol  gets  to  the  combustion  chamber,  the 
explosions  are  regular  and  uniform,  the 
engine  powerful  and  sweet-running,  and. 
more  important  still,  there  is  less  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  carbon. 


Plume 


Benzine 

Try    it    and    prove    it. 
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